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CHAR I. 



MODERN ROME. 

Its PoptdationStreets — Squares — Fountains^- 
Tombs — Palaces. 

Thb moderD city, as the reader must have already 
obserred, possesses many features of ancient Rome. 
The same roads lead to her gates from the ex- 
tremities of Italy — the same aqueducts pour the 
same streams into her fountains — ^the same great 
churches that received the masters of the wwld 
under the Flavian and Theodosian lines^ are still 
open to their descendants — ^and the same vener- 
able walls that enclosed so many temples aiid 
palaces in the reign of Anrelian^ still lift their 
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2 CLASSICAL TOUR Ch. I. 

antique towers arooDcl the same circamference. 
Within this circnmference, ^^ Modern Rome** lies 
extended principally on the plain, and scattered 
thfnly oter the hills, bordered by villas, gardens, 
and vineyards. Its population amounted to one 
hundred and eighty, or pertiaps two hundred thou- 
sand souls previous to the French invasion, which 
by empoverishing the country, and severing from 
the capital one of its richest provinces, is said to 
have diminished the number of inhabitants by 
twenty, or cv«fi thirty thousand. The streets 
are well built and well paved, narrower in gene- 
ral than those in London, and wider than those 
in Paris; but (as the houses are not too high) 
they are light and airy, often very long and 
straight, and not unfrequently terminated by an 
obelisk, a fountain, or a church. Such are the 
three streets which diverge from the Pai^a, or 
rather Piazza del Popolo ; the CorsOy anciently the 
Via Lata terminating at the foot of the Capitol ; 
tlK Strada del Babuinoy ending in the Piazza de 
Espagnoj and the Strada de R^petta, anciently the 
Via Popnli, leading to the Tiber ; not to speak of 
(^ Strada Giuliay Strada delta Lmgara^ and AMiny 
fUtiwrs. 

The homes are of stone but plastered as ait 
Vienna, Berlin, and other transalpine cities; the 
plaster, or stucco, is extremely hard, and in a 
dimate so dry may equal stone in solidity and 
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diuratioD. Hence its general use in Italy, and its 
repotation even among the ancients, who em»* 
ployed it not only in ordinary buildings, but eren 
sometimes in porticos and temples ; as we find in 
the temple of Fortnna Virilis at Rome supposed 
by many to be a remnuit of the Repoblican era, 
though more probably erected, or rather rebuilt, 
in the Augustan age. To us, stucco, however 
ezcelleot in its kind, seems only a bad imitation 
of stone, and conveys an idea of poverty incom- 
patible with grandeur or beauty* Before I enter 
into details, I shall premise, in order to give the 
reader a general idea of Modem Rome, that it 
contains forty-six squares, five monumental pillars, 
tea obelisks, tiiirteen fountains, twenty^two manso- 
leoms, one hundred and fifty palaces, and three 
hundred and forty-six churches ! Of these ob- 
jects most have some peculiar feature, some 
-appropriate beauty, to attract the attention of the 
traveller. 

SQUARES. 

Of the 9<]^ares, the most remarkable for its 
extent is the Pmzza Naoona, which gradually rose 
on the ruins of the Circus Agotialis. It is adorned 
by the handsome church of S. Agnes and re- 
freshed by three fountains decorated with statues* 
One of these fountains (that in the middle of the 
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Bqaare) is nrach admired: it was designed and 
erected hj Bernini. Fonr figures representing 
four rivers^ recKne on a craggy rock: on its lop 
stands an Egyptian obelisk ; from its hollow sides 
rnsbes a perpetual stream. These three fountains 
are so managed during the heats of Aiignst, as to 
inundate the whole square on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and afford a new and refreshing exhibi- 
tion to the Roman gentry^ who parade along in 
their carriages, and to the common people, who 
collect around in crowds, to behold the brilliant 
and enlivening scene. 

The Piazza d'Espagnay so called firom the 
palace of the Spanish embassy, is large, snppUed 
by a fountain, and adorned with sevend handsome 
buildings, but particularly by the noble fli^t of 
marble steps that ascends from it to the obelisk, 
church, and square, Delia Trimtadi' Monti. From 
the balustrade that terminates this staircase above 
and borders the latter square, and indeed, from the 
square itself which runs along the brow of the 
Pincian bill, there opens a delightful view of 
Rome, Monte Mario, and the Janiculum. 

Of the Piazza Cobrnna I have already spoken ; 
that of Monte Citorio communicates with it. This 
square is extremely beautiful. Its principal orna- 
ment is the Curia Innocenziana, a palace erected 
by Innocent XIL for the accommodation of the 
courts of justice and for the officers belonging to 
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them. Its magnitode, materials^ and arcbitectore^ 
are equally admired. 



OBELISKS. 

Opposite the grand entrance of the Coria^ 
•lands an Egyptian obelisk, remarkable for its 
antiquity, its workmanship, and its destination. 
It is said to hsLwe been erected by Sesostris at 
Heliopolis; it is covered where not damaged, 
with hieroglyphics executed with uncommon neat- 
ness, and was employed by Augustus as a gnomon 
to an inunense dial formed by his direction, in the 
Campus Martins. After having been overturned, 
shattered, and buried in the ruins, it was dis- 
covered repeatedly, and as often neglected and 
forgotten; till Benedict XIV. rescued it from 
oblivion, and the late Pope, Pius VI. repaired and 
placed it in its present situation. It is the third 
obelisk which that pontiff had the satisfaction of 
re-erecting^ to the great ornament and glory of 
the city. 

These obelisks are peculiar to Rome, and 
seem to form ornaments singularly appropriate^ 
as they cminect its present beauty with its ancient 
power and magnificence. When we recollect 
diat their antiquity precedes the origin of r^nlar 
history, and disappears in the obscurity of the 
fabulous ages ; that they are of Egyptian work- 
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mansbip, the trophies, and perhaps the records 
of her ancient monarchs; we cannot hot look 
upon them as so manj acknowledgments of 
homage, so many testimonials of submission to 
the mistress of the Universe. When we are in- 
formed that whatever their elevation or mag- 
nitude may be, they are of one solid block of 
granite, and yet that they have been transported 
over many hundred miles of land and of sea, we 
are astonished at the combination of skill and 
boldness that marks such an ondertaking, and 
surpasses the powers of modern art, though ap- 
parently so much improved in mechanical opera- 
tions. It is then particularly incumbent oo the 
sovereign to preserve and to recover as many as 
possible of these illustrious monuments of Egyp- 
tian skill and of Roman majesty. 

How many obelisks adorned the city in the 
ancient times, it would be difficult to determine* 
Some con6ne the number to sixteen ; I should be 
inclined to enlarge it. However if there were 
only sixteen, more than one-half have been re- 
stored, as ten now stand in different squares ctf the 
city. Another, which has been too much shatter- 
ed for re-erection, was employed in the reparation 
of that which stands in the Piazza dd Monte 
Ciiario. It is probable that others may hereafter 
be discovered in the neighborhood of an Imperial 
sepulchre, or amidst the ruins of a circus ; in the 
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decoration of which edifices they seem to have 
been principally employed. 

The most remarkable of the obelisks are^ that 
in the Piazza del Pcpobj that in the centre of 
the colonnade of S. Peter a, and that which stands 
in the square of St. John. The oo^ before 
S. Peter's stood in the circus of Nero^ that is a 
few hundred paces from its present sit^ and was 
removed from the side to the front of the church 
by Siztus Quintus. It is a single piece of granite, 
about eighty feet in lengthy and with its pedestal 
and the cross that tops it, rises to the height of an 
an hundred and thirty-six feet. The two others 
anciently adorned the Circus Maximus, and were 
thence transported by the above-mentioned spirited 
pontiff to their present situations. That in the 
Piazza del Popdh is ninety feet in height, includ- 
ing its cross and pedestal. That erected near 
St« John Lateran is the highest of the obelisks, 
and including the ornaments of the fountain on 
which it reposes, it has an elevation of at least one 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
pavement. The monument in London surpasses 
the obelisks in elevation ; but its shaft is not a single 
piece, nor is it of Egyptian granite, nor is it in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics. 
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FOUNTAINS. 



From the obelisks we pass to the fountains^ 
because they are generally employed in the decora- 
tion of the same squares^ and sometimes onited, 
as in the Piazza Naoona and at St. John Lateran^ 
to set each other off to more advantage. Three 
only of the ancient aqueducts now remain to sup- 
ply modem Rome^ and yet such is the quantity 
they convey, and so pure the sources whence 
they derive it, that no city can boast of such a 
profusion of clear and salubrious water. Artificial 
fountains in general are little better than orna- 
mented pumps, which sometimes squirt out a 
scanty thread of water, and sometimes distil only 
ii-few drops into a muddy basin. Those on a 
greater scale now and then throw up a column, or 
pour a torrent as occasion may require, on certain 
state days, or for the amusement of some distin- 
guished personage; and then subside till a fresh 
supply enables them to renew the exhibition. 
Such are in general the fountains and 'cascades 
that adorn public walks and palace gardens ; and 
such the so much celebrated water-works of «Sf» 
CUmdy Marli^ and Versailles; inventions which 
can be considered only as pretty play-things cal- 
culated, like a theatrical decoration, to act an 
occasional part and to furnish a momentary 
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amMetnent ; bat too insignificaDt to be introdaced 
into tbe resorts of the public^ or into the walks of 
princes, where we have reason to expect solid 
magnificence founded on natnre and reality. 

How far the ancient Romans carried this species 
of magnificence we may easily jndge, when we 
consider that they had undoubtedly both the taste 
and the materials requisite for it. Their aque- 
ducts which supplied them with water even to 
prodigality^ still remain striding across yatlies, pe- 
netrating mountains, and sweeping over immense 
plains, till they meet in the heart of the city. The 
edifice where they united, and whence they sepa- 
rated to water their destined quarters, was called 
Castellum, and if we may judge by that which 
remains (the Porta Maggiore) was generally a 
fabric of great solidity and magnificence, and, as 
appears from the ruins of one discovered near the 
church of St. Ignatius, sometimes cased with 
marble and adorned with marble pillars. The 
number of these towers anciently, as well as of 
the fountains springing from them, must have 
been prodigious, as Agrippa alone if we may 
believe Pliny,* erected one hundred and thirty of 
tbe former, and opened one hundred and five of 
the latter, and adorned them with three hundred 
brass or marble statues. Strabo says that such a 

* lib. 3LXXTi. 15. 
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quaQtity of water was introdaced into the cky 
that whole rivers seemed to flow through the 
streets and down the sewers^ so that every house 
had its pipes and cisterns sufficient to furnish a 
copious and perpetual supply. The modem Ro- 
mans though inferior in numbers and opulence to 
their ancestors^ have shewn equal taste and spirit 
in this respect^ and deserve a just eulogium^ not 
only for having procured an abundance of water^ 
but for the splendid and truly imperial style in 
which it is poured forth for public use in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. Almost every square 
has its fountains, and almost every fountain has 
some particularity in its size, form, or situation, to 
attract attention. The three principal however 
will suffice to give the reader an idea of the variety 
and of the beauty of such edifices, especially as I 
have already described one or two, and may here- 
after call his attention to others which are too 
intimately connected with the objects around them 
to be taken as detadied pieces. 

The ForUana Felice, in the.Piazza dd Termm 
on the Viminal Mount, deserves to be mentioned 
first, because first erected. It is supplied by the 
Aqua Claudia drawn from the Alban or rather 
Tusculan hills, and conveyed to Rome by channels 
under, and aqueducts above ground; some of 
which are ancient, some modem. It discharges 
itself through a rock under an Ionic arcade built 
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of white stone^ and faced with marble. It is 
adarned by several gigantic statues^ the principal 
of which represents Moses striking the rock 
whence the water issoes. On the one side^ Aaron 
conducts the Israelites ; on the other^ Gideon leads 
his chosen soldiers to the brink of the torrent: 
below^ four lions, two of marble and two of basaltes 
ornamented with hieroglyphics^ hang over the 
vast basin as if in haste to slake their thirst. The 
restoration of this noble fountain and the orna- 
ments which grace it^ are owing to the spirit of 
Siztns Qointns, and. it bears the name of Jqua 
FeUce (Happy water), and is snpposed to be now 
as anciently peculiarly wholesome. 

Nearly opposite, bnt beyond the Tiber and on 
the brow of the Janicnlnm^ rises an arcade sup- 
ported by six pillars of grapite. Three torrents 
rushing from the summit of the hill tumble 
through the three principal arches of this arcade, 
and fill an immense marble basin with the purest 
water. They then roll dowa the side of the 
n\Quntain, turn several mills as they descend, and 
supply numberless reservoirs in the plain along 
the sides of the river, and even beyond it in the 
Campus Martins. The lofty situation of this 
fountain renders it a conspicuous object to all the 
opposite hills. The trees that line its sides and 
wave to the eye through its arches, shed an un- 
usual beauty around it; and the immense basin 
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which it replenishes gives it the appearance, not 
of the contrivance of human ingenuity, hot almost 
die oration of enchantment. 

In the Piazza di Treoi (in Triviis) on a roogh 
and broken rock, rises a palace adorned with 
Corinthian pilasters, and supported in the centre 
by Corinthian pillars. It is ornamented with 
statues representing the salubrity and fertilizing 
powers of the waters ; the beneficent Naid hers^ 
holds a conspicuous place among them, and seems 
to behold with complacency the profusion of her 
springs. In the middle of the edifice between the 
columns, under a rich arch stands Neptune on his 
car, in a majestic attitude as if commanding the 
rocks to open before and the waters to swell around 
him. Two sea-horses conducted by two Tritons 
drag the chariot of the god, and emerging from 
the caverns of the rock, shake the brine from their 
manes; while the obedient waves burst forth in 
torrents on all sides, roar down the clefts of the 
crag, and form a* sea around its base. In the 
heats of summer they overflow their usual limits, 
fill the whole marble concavity round the fountain, 
and rise to a level with the square^ where after 
sunset the inhabitants of the neighboring streets 
assemble, to enjoy the united freshness of the 
waters and of the evening. 

Such is the celebrated Fontana di Treoi, the 
noblest work of the kind in Rome, and probably 
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the most magoificent foantain in the world. The 
basin itself is of white marble^ and the rast ea- 
closure aroand it^ is flagged and lined with marble 
of the same color. A flight of steps of white 
marble leads down to this basin ; and to prevent 
accidents^ a chain supported by large blocks of 
granite encloses the exterior border. I know that 
the architectural part of the Faniana di Treoi, and 
indeed of the Aqua Paola and Aqua Felice^ has 
been severely criticized; and in caador I mnst 
acknowledge that the criticism is in many respects 
well founded; for instance^ it most be allowed 
that the el^ance and lightness of the Corinthian 
or Ionic is ill adapted to the simplicity of a foonr 
tain where Doric would be more uppropriate, 
because plainer and more solid. It will be ad- 
mitted also that these edifices are broken iand 
subdivided into too many little parts ; a process 
in architecture, as in painting and in poetry, 
diametrically opposite to greatness and to sub- 
limity. In fine, it cannot be denied, that the 
superstructure is in all three too massive for the 
order, and too much encumbered with coats of 
arms and other supernumerary decorations. Yet 
notwithstanding these faults, and they are not in- 
considerable, while the spectator sits on the marble 
border of the basin, and contemplates the elevation 
of the columns, the magnitude of the edifices, the 
richness of the materials, the workmanship of the 
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Statues, and above all, the deluge of waters poured 
round him, the defects are lost in the beauties and 
critictsui subsides in admiration. 



TOMBS. 

In ancient times the bodies of the deceased 
were deposited without the walls, generally along 
the most frequented roads^ where their tombs 
arose at intervals and under various forms, shaded 
by cypresses and other funereal plants^ and ex- 
iubited on botii sides a long and melancholy border 
of sorrow and mortality. Few persons w»e 
allowed the honor of being buried in the city or 
in the Campus Martins, and of the few tombs 
raised within its space during the republic, one 
only remains in a narrow street, the Macdio di 
Cwvi (the Crows* Shambles)^ near the Capitoline 
hill. It is of a solid but simple form, and inscrib- 
ed with the name of Caius PuUidas Bibulus ; and 
as the only one of that naaie mentioned in hbtory 
is di^inguished by no brilliant achievemaot, but 
only represented as a popular tribune, it is difficult 
to discover the reason of the honoraUe exception. 

Under the Emperors^ certain illustrioos persons 
were allowed tombs in the Campus Martins, or in 
its neighborhood ; and these monumental edi6oes 
at length swelled into superb mausoleums, and 
became some of the most mafestic ornaments of 
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the cky. Of these the two principal were the ae- 
pQlchms of Augustus and of Adrian, and although 
both belong to the roins of ancient Rome and 
faaTe already been alluded to^ yet as they still 
form even though shattered and disfigured^ two 
very eonspicoous features in the modem city, the 
reader may expect a more detailed description of 
them. 

The best and indeed the only ancient account 
of the former monument denominated by way of 
eminence the Mtmsokum, is given by Strabo^ who 
represents it as a pendent garden raised on lofty 
arches of white stone^ planted with evergreen 
shrubs, and terminating in a point crowned with 
the statue of Augustus* In the vault beneath lay 
the remains of the Emperor and of his family ; at 
the entrance stood two Egyptian obelisks ; round, 
arose an , extensive grove cat into walks and 
alleys. Of this monument, the two inner walls 
which supported the. whole mass, and the spacions 
vaults under which reposed the imperial ashes, 
still remain ; a work of great solidity and eleva- 
tion. Hence it is seen at a considerable distance 
and continues still a grand and striking object. 
The platform on the top was for a considerable 
time employed as a garden, and covered as origin- 
ally with sbmbs and flowers. It is now converted 
into a sort of amphitheatre and surrounded with 
seats and bendies, where the spectators may 
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enjoy in safety the favorite anmsement of ball- 
baitiog. We attended at this exhibition^ in which 
not dogs only bnt men act as assailants^ and we 
thought it althoogh conducted with as much 
precaution, and even humanity as it is susceptible 
of, too dangerous to amuse persons not accustomed 
to contemplate hair-breadth escapes. This edifice 
owes its preservation to its solidity. It has been 
stripped of its marble, of its pilasters, and of its 
internal and external decorations ; it has belonged 
successively to numberless individuals, and is still 
I believe private property. Such a monument, 
after having escaped/ so. many chances of ruin, 
ought not to be negl^ed. Government should 
purchase it, should disengage it from the petty 
buildings that crowd around it and conceal its 
form and magnitude; should case it anew with 
Tiburtine stone and devote it under some form or 
other to public utility. Thus some portion of its 
former splendor might be restored, and its future 
existence secured as far as human foresight can 
extend its influence. 

The Emperor Hadrian who delighted in archi- 
tecture and magnificence, determined to rival, or 
more probably to surpass, the splendor of Augus- 
tus's tomb, and erected a mausoleum whiqh from 
its size and solidity was called MoUs tihdriani 
(Hadrian's Mole). As the Campus Martins was 
already crowned with tombs, temples and theatres, 
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he selected for its site a spot od the opposite bank 
of the river^ at the foot of the Vatican Mount; 
where on a vast qnadrangolar platform of solid 
^one he raised a lofty circular edifice snrroonded 
by a Corinthian portico, supported by twenty-fonr 
pillars of a beantifnl kind of white marble tinged 
with purple. The tholos or continaation of the 
inner wall formed a second story adorned with 
Ionic pilasters; a dome snrmounted by a cone of 
brass crowned the whole fabric and gave to it the 
appearance of a most majestic temple. To in- 
crease its splendor, four statnes occupied tbe four 
comers of the platform, twenty-four adorned the 
portico and occupied the intervals between the 
columns ; an equal number rose above tbe entabla- 
ture; and a proportional series occupied the niches 
of the second story between the pilasters. It is 
superfluous to observe that the whole fabric was 
cased with marble, or that the statues were the^ 
woiks of the best masters ; and it is almost unne-. 
cessary to add that this mcMinment was considered 
as the noblest sepulchral edifice ever erected, and 
one of the proudest ornaments of Rome, even 
when she shone in all her imperial magnificence. 

Yet the glory of this mausoleum was transi- 
tory; its matchless beauty claimed in vain the 
attention of absent Emperors ; the genius of Ha- 
drian, the manes of the virtuous Antonini, names 
so dear to the Roman worlds pleaded in vain for 

VOL. II. c 
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iH preservation. Tbe band of tine daiFy defaced 
ks ornaments, the zeal of Honorins stripped it of 
its pillars^ and tbe military skill of Belisarias tamed 
it into a temporary fortress. Tbe necessity of such a 
protection became from tbis period daily more ti- 
sible. Threatened first by tbe Lombardsi tben by 
tbe German £mperors, and in tbe progress of time 
by its own lawless nobles, tbe government saw tbe 
necessity of secnring a permanent post^ and found 
none more defensible by sitnation and by stmctnre 
tban tbe Moks Hadriamj wbicb commands tbe 
river, and from its internal solidity mi^t defy all 
tbe ancient means of assault. Tbe parts therefore 
that remain, are snch as were adapted to this pur- 
pose; that is part of its basement or pktform and 
almost tbe wbofe of tbe central circular building, 
though stripped of its marbles, its pillars, its sta- 
tues, and its cone. Tbe marbles disappeared at an 
early era, having been employed in other boildifigs, 
or converted into lime and used as mortar. Tbe 
pillars were transported to St. PaoFs /aori delie 
mura (without th^ walls) and still adorn its nave; 
the statues despised in a barbarous age were tum- 
bled to the ground, wedged into the wall, or burM 
as missile weapons against the assailants. Some 
f^w have heext discovered in the neigbborbood; 
the greater part may possibly still Ke buried amidst 
the ruins. The bracen cone or pine^ple stands 
in a garden eoelosed in ofte of the squares of tbe 
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Vatican palace; and the sarcophagus, in which 
the ashes of Hadrian were deposited^ is said 
to be one of the two now placed in the Carsim 
chapel of St. John Lateran. In the conrse of 
time various bastions, ramparts, and oot works 
have been added to the original building; several 
honses for soldiers, provisions, magazines, &c. are 
raised around; and some very considerable edifices 
containing spacious apartments, have been erected 
on the solid mass of the sepulchre itself. It takes 
its present name Castel St. Angeh from its desti- 
nation (it is the citadel of Rome) and from a bvonze 
statue of an angel standing with extended wings 
on its summit. 

While speaking of these monuments of an* 
eient magnificence, it is impossible not to mention 
the Septizonium of Severus, and not to regret its 
destruction; as it had survived the disasters of 
Rome, and sufiered less during the barbarous agea 
than mpst other public edifices. It stood at the 
foot of the Palatine Mount near the Clivus Scauri, 
that is opposite Mount Celius, and the spot where 
now stands the convent of St. Gregory. It was 
buik in the form of a pyramid, and consisted of 
seven porticos or temples supported by pillars of 
the finest marbles rising above one another and 
towering to a prodigious elevation^ Three stories 
remained entire at so late a period as tlie reign of 
Sixtus Qtiintus, who ordered the pillars to be coo- 
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veycd to St. Peter's, which he was then bailding, 
and the remaining part of the structure to be de- 
molished. It woold be onjast and nogratefbl to 
accuse a Pope^ to whom the world owes the dome 
of St Peter's^ of want of taste; or to suspect a 
sovereign, to whom modern Rome is indebted for 
half her beauty, of indifference to her antiquities; 
yet we cannot but lament the loss of the Septi- 
zonium, which had resisted the agency of so many 
destructive causes, and which whether entire or 
in ruins must have presented a most astonishing 
display of architectural grandeur. 

But, alas ! all the monuments of Roman mag- 
nificence, all the remains of Grecian taste, so dear 
to the artists, to the historian, to the antiquary, 
all depend on the will of an arbitrary sovereign, 
and that will is influenced too often by interest or 
vanity, by a nephdw, or a sycophant. Is a new 
palace to be erected for the reception of an up- 
start family? The Coliseum is stripped to furnish 
materials. Does a foreign minister wish to adorn 
the bleak walls of a northern castle with antiques? 
The temples of Theseus or Minerva must be dis- 
mantled, and the works of Phidias or of Praxiteles 
torn from the shattered frieze. That a decrepit 
unde absorpt in the religious duties of his age and 
station, shonld listen to the suggestions of an inte- 
rested nephew is natural, and that an oriental de- 
spot should undervalue the master-pieces of Gre- 
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dan art is to be expected; tbongh in both cases 
the consequences of such weakness are much to be 
lamented; bnt that the minister of a nation famed 
for its knowledge of the language and . its vene- 
ration for the monnments of ancient Greece, shonld 
have been the prompter and the instructor is al- 
most incredible. Sach rapacity is a crime against 
all ages and all generations; it deprives the past 
of the trophies of their genius and the title deeds 
of their fame; the present of the strongest induce- 
ments to exertion, the noblest exhibitions that 
curiosity can contemplate: aiti the fatare of the 
master-pieces of art, the models of imitation. To 
guard against the repetition of such depredations is 
the wish of every man of genius, the duty of every 
man in power, and the common interest of every 
civilised nation*'. 

Of the tomb of Cestius I have already spoken, 
and of some without the walls I may speak here- 
after. At present we shall pass from the tombs 



* How much more honorable would it have been to the 
English nation, if its minister at Constantinople had em- 
l^oyed the influence which he then eiyoyed in protecting the 
Athenian remains against the ignorance and the avarice of 
the Turkish troops in the citadel, by procuring an order to 
enclose and preserve these admired monuments : an order 
which might have been procured with as much facility, and 
enforced with as little expence as the permission to deface 
them. 
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of the ancient heroes of Rome to the palaces of 
her modem nobles, which now rise thick around 
them on all sides, and almost eclipse their fiuled 
splendor. 

PALACES. 

In the first place the reader most observe, that 
the appellation of palace in Rome, and indeed in 
all the towns in Italy, is taken in a mnch more 
extensire sense than that in which we are accus- 
tomed to employ it, and is applied not only to the 
residence of the sovereign but to the mansions of 
the rich and the noble of every description. It 
follows that many edifices bear this name, which 
in the eyes of an Englishman would scarcely seem 
to deserve it, and of conrse we may infer that 
many among these palaces of Rome do not per- 
haps merit the trouble of a visit, and mnch less 
the honour of a description. I will venture to add 
tha^ the far greatest part of these mansions are less 
remarkable for their external architecture, than for 
their siape and interior decorations; a remark 
which I think applicable in particular to the pon- 
tifical palaces of the Quirinal (Monte CcpoaUo) and 
the Vatican. The external walls of these palaces 
are plastered, while the window and doorcases 
with the angles and cornices only appear to be of 
stone. Even the ornaments of the most splendid^ 
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•neb.M ibe Barberini Oduoakhi and Farmn^ are 
QtmRned to pilasters or half pillars; a mode of de- 
ooratioQ rich indeed aud pleasiiig to the eye, bat 
inferior in grandeur to the detached colomn and 
the pillared portico. Ornament it is troe most be 
sobterrtent to ntility, and in streets where space is 
wanting^ the open gallery and spacious colonnade 
must be resigned, and their place sopplied by deco- 
rations more compact although less stately. How- 
erer the extent and elevation of the (Hincipal pa- 
laces, may perhaps be considered a compensatioti 
for the absence of grand architectnral omameats^ 
as they nndonbtedly give them a most princely and 
magnificent appearance. At all events the spacious 
conrta and porticos within^ the vast halls and lofty 
apartments with the pillars^ the marbles, the sta- 
tues, and the paintings that fnmish and adorn them 
in sncfa profiision, place many of the Roman pa- 
laces on a level or rather raise them far above the 
royal residences of the most powerful princes be- 
yond the Alps. 

Some of our English travellers complain of a 
want of neatness and general cleanliness in these 
palaces. This complaint may probably be well 
foanded, bat it is applicable to most of the palaces 
on the continent, as well as to tbpae in Italy; and 
we may range far and wide I believe, before we 
discover that minute and perpetual attention to 
cleanliness in every apartment, and in every urticio 
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of fbrnitiire^ which prevails in every mansion in 
England, from the palace to the cottage, imd 
forms SQch a distinguishing feature of the national 
character. In this respect, however, the Romans 
are not inferior to the inhabitants ci Paris or of 
Vienna; nor can a traveller without fastidions de- 
licacy find any very jnst canse of complaint. 

It has been again objected to Roman palaces, 
that their magnificence is confined to the state 
lipartments, while the remaining rooms, even 
those inhabited by the family itself, remain nn- 
inmished, n^lected, and comfortless. To this it 
may be answered that the words furniture and 
conffart convey a very difierent meaning in 
northern and southern climates; in the former 
the object is to retain heat; in the latter to ex- 
clude it: the precautions taken for the one are 
diametrically contrary to those employed for the 
other; and the carpeted floor, the soft sofa, the 
well closed door, and the blazing fire, all so essen- 
tial to thb comfort of an Englishman, excite ideas 
of heat and oppression in the mind of an Italian, 
who delights in brick or marble floors, in cold 
seats, in windows and doors tbat admit a circola- 
tion of air, and in chimnies formed rather to ven- 
tili^e than warm the apartment. Damask tapestry^ 
hangings, paintings, and statues are, it is true, 
confined in Italy, as in most other countries, to 
the state rooms; but the other parts of their 
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houses did not appear to me iA|^ted; and I 
tUak I have seen in the third or fourth stories of 
the Braacki and Borghae palaces^ apartments fitted 
op in a manner which eren an Englishman woold 
call neat and almost elegant. Moreoyer, sereral 
palaces are] inhabited by families once opnlent^ 
bnt now rednoed, and consequently mieqnal to 
the ezpence of keeping such vast edifices in rqmir, 
and of supporting the magnificence of. many 
princely apartments. The French invasion has 
considerably increased the number of such dis- 
tressed families; and occasioned the degradatimi 
of many a noUe mansion* The n^ected and 
ruinous appearances occasioned by such causes we 
may lament bnt cannot censure. 

To the cause of dilapidation just mentioned^ 
we may add another^ perhaps more efiectual^ and 
that is the absence and total indifierence of the 
proprietors. It is a misfortune that some of the 
most uoble palaces and villas in Rome belong to 
fiunilies now raised to sovereign power. .Thus 
the Palazzo Famese is the property of the King 
of Naples, that of Medici of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. : Both these edifices, after having been 
stripped of all their valuable ornaments, their 
marbles, their statues, their paintings, were abah-* 
doned to the care of a few half-starved servants, 
and are now scarcely preserved from falling into 
rumV The furniture of the Medicean palace or 
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Tilla wu comreyed to florente, tlMit of the Faiw 
Demtn to Naples; and they form ia both plaeei 
the priocipal omamenta of the respectiTe collec* 
tioDB. From the latter were taken the Hercoles 
and the celebimted gronpe called the ToroFanw$e; 
from the lormer th^ Veana of MedicM*— I oeed 
mention no more. It is not my intention^ nor is 
it conformable to my general plan^ to describe in 
detail the beanties of every palace. To point out 
the principal features of a few of the most 
celebrated edifices of this kind will be fUly 
•officient. 

Tlie Doria palace in the Cono presents three 
vast fronts; contains a spacious coort adorned 
with a public portico all around. The staircase is 
supported by eight pillars of oriental granite, and 
conducts to a magnificent gallery that occupies the 
four sides of the court, and with several adjoining 
apartments is filled with pictures of the highest 
estimation. 

The Palazzo RuspoU is rrauurkable for its 
staircase, supposed to be the noblest in Rome.— ^ 
It consists of four flights of thirty steps each; 
each step consists of a single piece of marble near 
ten feet long, and more than two broad: it is 
adorned with antique statnes; and the walls of 
two noUe galleries, to which it conducts, ace co- 
vered with pictures. 

The Orsim palace owes the elevation which 
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renders it renarkable to the theatre of MaroeUns, 
on whose foundations^ vadts^ and collected mins, 
it rises on a lofity emioenoe. 

The Palazzo Criustmam stands on Nero's 
batbsy and is adorned with a profbsioo of statues 
and columns extracted from their ruins. This 
collection, once reported to contain above Bfteen 
hundred antique figures, has, I fear, been much 
diminished since the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war. 

The Palazzo AUieri is a detached edifice form- 
ing a square, and representing four fronts, all set 
off with architectural decorations. Two courts, a 
handsome portico, and several nob|e apartments, 
glowing with the rich tints of Claude Lorrainy 
embellish the interior. 

The fantastic architecture of the palace of Of- 
ciaporcij in which Julio Romano seems to have 
allowed his talent to amuse itself in singularity, 
may deserve a transient visit. 

The residence of Christina Queen of Sweden 
has given an additional lustre to the Corsini palace 
remarkable in itself for its magnitude, furqiture, 
gardens, and superb library. The library, with 
the collection of prints annexed to it, is said to 
have once contained near four hundred thousand 
volumes. The garden runs along, and almost 
reaches the summit of the Janicutum. Both the 
library and the garden are open to the public, who 
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may range through the apartments of the one; 
and as they wander over the other may enjoy a 
complete view of Rome extended over the oppo- 
site hills ; a view as classical as it is beantifbt^ be- 
cause remarked and celdirated in classic times. 

JaU jugera pauca-Martialis^ 
Hortis Hesperidum beatiora, 
Longo Janiculi jugo recambunt. 
Lali collilNiB imminent recessus ; 
£t planus modico tumore yertex 
Coelo perfniitur sereniore : 
£ty curvas nebula tegente valles. 
Solus luce nitet peculiari : 
Puris leniter admoventur astris 
Celsae culmina delicata villae. 
Hinc septem dominos videre montes, 
£t totam licet aestimare Bomam*. 

Martial, lib, iv. ep« IxiT. 



* My Martial's small, but lovely lands. 
On the green slope, that wide expands. 
Of fiur Janiculum recline ; 
Th' Hesperian gardens less divine. 
There many a cool retreat is found 
Far rab'd o'er all the hills around ; 
The level summit, mounting high. 
Enjoys an ever tranquil sky ; 
With suns their ovm those regions glow. 
Though clouds may hide the vales below. 
Thy beauteous villas tow'rd the skies 
With gentle elevation rise ; 
Hence the sev'n hills, and hence is seen 
Whatever great Rome can boast, the world's triumphant 
queen. 
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Opposite is one of the Farnesian palaces wbich^ 
tboQgb in the middle of the Strada Lungara^ is 
sometimes called ViUa Famesiana. It has in 
reality something of the appearance of a villa^ as 
its gardens are extensive^ and border the banks of 
the Tiber. Hie interior, though nnfumished and 
neglected (it belongs to the King of Naples) yet 
still interests and will continne to attract the 
canons traveller, till the sfrfendid scenes which 
the genius of B/^aeUo has shed on the walls and 
ceilings shall vanish, and the Loves and Ghaces 
that now smile and sport on all sides, shall melt 
away, and lose their airy forms in the damp vapors 
that too often brood aronnd then!!. 

From the villa we naturally pass to the Palazzo 
Famese. Tliis edifice occupies one side of a 
handsome square adorned with two fountains. It 
was planned and its construction directed by the 
best architects, and principally by Michael An- 
gelo: its apartments were painted by the first 
artists, and chiefly by Domenichino and Annibal 
Caracci. It is of immense size and elevation, 
and on the whole is considered as the noblest par- 
lace in Rome. Twelve massive pillars of Egyp- 
tian ^nite support the vestibule; three ranges 
of arcades rise one above the other round a spa- 
cious court, and suites of noble apartments open 
at every door, and follow each other in endless 
^succession. The traveller contemplates so much 
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magotficence with Borpme and delight, but he 
learns with regret that it k founded apon wanton 
depredation : the Famesian palace shines with the 
plondered fragments of the Colisenm. 

The Palazzo Costaguti indifferent in ererj 
other respect^ has the walls ci its apartments 
adorned by the hands of the first masters; AlbanOf 
IhmemchinOf GuercinOy &c. have all displayed 
their matchless powers in its decorations^ and thns 
given it a , reputation to which its size «id archi- 
teetnre could never have raised it. Some share in 
a similar advantage added to great magnitnde, dis- 
tinguisfaes the Palazzo Mattd. 

The Palazzo Borghe$t is a snperb edifice^ re- 
markable for its extent, its porticos^ its granite 
oolomns^ its kwg suite of apartments, its paint- 
ings afid antiques; and still more distinguished 
by a certain well supported iMignificence that 
pervades every part^ and gives the whole mansion 
from the gronnd floor to the attie, an appearance 
of neatness, order, and opulence. It may be added 
with justice, that the illustrious family to which 
the palace belongs^ has been long and deservedly 
celebrated for tast^ and for magnificence directed 
by Older and regdarity. — ^^ Mameant ea fata 
Nepot€S*r 



* May ths sanM fitts attend tfaeb posterity. 
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In an anticbamber of the Palazzo Spada^ stands 
tbe celebrated statne of Pompey; at the foot of 
wbkb C^sar is sapposed to bave iullen. Tbe 
bistory of this statue deserves to be inserted. It 
was first placed daring Pompe/s Kfe^ in tbe senate 
bonse wbicb be bad erected; and wben that 
edifice was shnt up, it was raised by order of 
Angnstns on a double arcb or gateway of marble, 
opposite tbe grand entrance of Pompey's tbeatre. 
It was tbrown down, or fell, daring tbe conmU 
sion of the GoCfaic wars, and for many ages it 
ky baried in the rains. It was at length dis- 
covered^ I believe aboat the beginning of tbe 
seventeendi centory, in a partition wall between 
two booses. After some altercation, the proprie* 
tors of the two houses agreed to cot the statne 
asander, and to divide the marble; when fortu- 
nately tbe Cardinal dcSpada heard the circamstance, 
and by a timely purchase prevented tbe accoo^ 
plishment of tbe barbaroos agreement, and die 
destroction of one of the most interesting remnants 
of Roman antiquity. 

Another danger awaited Pompey's statne at a 
mneb later period, Sfnd from an wiexpected quarter. 
While the French occnpied Rome in the years 
1798-99, &c. they erected in the centre of tbe 
CoKseum a temporary theatre, where they acted 
various republican pieces for the amnsement of 
the army, and for tbe improvement of soch Ro- 
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mans as might be disposed to fraternize with them, 
and adopt their principles. Vbitaire*s Brntos was 
a favorite tragedy, as may easily be imagined; 
and in order to give it more effect, it was resolved 
to transport the very statae of Pompey, at the 
feet of which the dictator had fallen, to the 
Coliseum, and to erect it on the stage. The 
colossal size of the statue, and its extended arm, 
rendered it difficult to displace it; the arm was 
therefore sawed off for the conveyance, and put on 
again at the Coliseum ; and on the second removal 
of the statue, it was again taken off, and again 
replaced at the Palazza de Spada. So friendly to 
Pompey was the republican enthusiasm of the 
Frendi ! So £ivorable to the arts and antiquities 
of Rome is their Love of Liberty ! 

The Palazzo Barberird, besides its paintings, 
its statues, and its vast extent, possesses a noble 
library, which, on certain days in every week, 
is open to the public ; a species of patriotic mag- 
nificence which compensates whatsoever architec- 
tural defects critics may discover in the exterior of 
this palace. 

I shall conclude this enumeration of palaces 
with the Palazzo Cohnna, the residence of one of 
the most ancient and most distinguished families 
in Rome, ennobled by its heroic achievements, and 
immortalized by the friendship and the verses of 
Petrarca. 
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GkmM C<rioiiiia» m out ft'iqppoggia 
Nostra 8peranza» e'l gran nome Latiaoi 
Ch' ancor non torte dal veto camino 
V ira di Oiove per ventosa pioggia*. 

SomttQ z. 



The exterior of this manaioa is ittdiffer«Qt; 
bat its extent, its vast conrt, its gardens, and its 
fbraitare, are worthy the rank and dignity of its 
proprietor. Its h'brary is spacioas and well filled; 
its staircase is lined with statues ; and its apart* 
Biettts are filled with paintings hy the first masters ; 
hot its principal and characteristic feature is its 
hall, or rather gallery, a most magnificent apart- 
ment, of more than two hundred and twenty feet 
in length, and forty in breadth, supported by 



* Oloffioui Col^xiM, ]^iUait ofit^ alale, ' 

The prop» on wbieh our hope, our naiM reliss, 

Whiohy standing finny majestioy and elatd. 
Brakes aU the angry toy of the skies. 

T*he present Pnoee Coimma oniita the title, aad supports 
the oharaeter of an old Ronan Senator. He raised atwi 
■mintaine^ a regimeirt i^^st the nvaders of his eendtry ; 
and when obhged to yields he suhmitled with dignity, witik- 
9vA descendiajg to any mean complianoe. Though abnost 
ruined by the ejcactions of the Frenchy and by the subsequent 
injustice of the Neapolitan Govemment» and obliged to sdl 
not only his pictures, but even the utensils of hb kitchen, he 
yet had the public spirit to present the Pope with a state- 
coach and six horses, to enable him to enter Rome with 
becoming dignity. 

VOL. II. D 
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Corinthian pillars, and pil^ters of beantifQl yellow 
marble (giallo anttcOy antique yellow)^ and adorned 
on the sides, and vaulted ceiling with paintings and 
gHdings intermingled ; so that it presents^ on the 
whole^ a scene of splendor and beauty seldom 
equalled even in Italy** 



* Of the Roman palaces^ many of which hare been 
erected by the nephews or relations of different Popes, Gib- 
bon speaks with admiration, but with severe censure. 
*' They are," says he, (ch. 71)» " the most costly monnmenls 
of elegance and servitude; the perfect arts of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, have been prostituted in their service^ 
and their galleries and gardens are decorated with the most 
precious works of antiquity which taste or vanity has 
prompted them to collect*" The judgment of the historian 
seems, on this occasion, as indeed on a few others, to be 
biassed by the prejudices of the philosophist. To raise and 
enrich favorites, whatever may be the recdnmiendation to the 
notice of the soverdgn, at the ezpence of the countiy is cri- 
minal, but unfortunately too common in all governments ; in 
ours, free and republican as it is, as well as in others con- 
ducted on more arbitrary and selfish principles. Whether ' 
these favorites be the bastards of kings, or the nephews of 
popes, is a matter of little consequence to the public ; for 
though in the latter the scandal be less, yet the inconvenience 
and the expence are iSb^ same; in point of dignity, the former 
have no superiority to claim, and as for talents, the nq»hews 
of diffsrent pontifs may, I bdieve, enter the lists against 
most royal fovorites, without having any reaMW to blush at 
the comparison. 
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CHAP. IL 



Pontifical Palaces: the Lateran—the Quirinal — . 
the Vatican. 

Wb now proceed to the three pontifical palaces. 
The Lateran stands ctoseto the patriarchal charch 
of that name, and was appointed for the residence 
of the Bishops of Rome, at the same time as the 
adjoining Basilica was converted into a church by 
Constantine.^ It had fallen into ruin, and was 
rebuilt by Sixtus Qnintns. A part only is now 
reserved for the accommodation of the Pontiff, 
when he comes to perform service at St, John's. 
The main body of the building was turned into an 
hospital for the reception of two hundred and 
fifty orphans, by Innocent XI. It presents three 
fronts^ of great extent and simplicity, and strikes 
the eye by its magnitude and elevation. 



* JuTeaal mentions §§ f t ^\a s Lateranorum ades (the mag- 
nificent temples of the Lateran)» as surrounded by the bloody 
cohorts of Nero, who put the proprietor to death, oonfiscated 
Ins estates, and seized his palace. It continued at th^ dis- 
posal of the Emperors till the reign of Constantine. 
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The Qairinal palace (Monte Caoallo) is be- 
come, from the loftiness and salubrity of its 
situation^ the ordinary, or at least, the summer 
residence of th^ Roman pontiff. Its exterior 
presents two long fronts, plain and nnadomed; 
the court within is about three hundred and fifty 
feet long, and near two hundred wide. A broad 
and lofty portico runs along it on every side, and 
terminates in a grand staircase, conducting to the 
papal apartments, to the gallery, and the chapel, 
-all on a grand scale, and adorned with fine paint- 
ings. In the furniture and other decorations, 
the style is simple and uniform, and such as seems 
to become the grave unostentatious character of 
a christian prelate. The adjoining gardens are 
spacious, refreshed by several fountains, and 
shaded by groves of laurel, pine, ilex, and poplar. 
In the recesses, arbors, and alleys, are statues, 
urns, and other antique ornaments, placed with 
much judgment, and producing a very picturesque 
effect. In other respects, the gardens are in the 
same style as the edifice, and exhibit magnificence 
only in their extent. 

The square before this palace is remarkable 
for an Egyptian obelisk erected in it by the late 
Pope. Two statues, representii^ each a horse 
held by a young man, stand, one on each side of 
the obelisk, and gave the hill the appellatioa of 
Monte Caoallo. They are of colossal size and 
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«ixqiiiiJte beauty ; are supposed to represeqt Castor 
fuid PoUox, altboDgb the uiscriptjon says^ Alei^- 
ander and Bueepbalns^ and are acknowledged to 
be the works of some greatt Grecian master. 
They were transported by Constantine from Alex* 
andria, and erected in his baths which stood in the 
neighborhood; and from thence they were con- 
veyed, by order of Sixtas Qointos, to their present 
situation. The erection of the obelisk between 
these groupes has been censured by some^ as 
taking from their effect, and oppressing them by 
Its mass: but, as it is admitted thfit they were 
made not to stand insulated, hut probably to adorn 
the side or angle of some edifice, perhaps a mau^ 
solemn, and even, as appears from the roughness 
of their back parts, to touch the wall, and seeoi 
as if springing from it^ their connexion with the 
obelisk must be considered as an improvement 
ftod an approximation to their original attitudes 
and accompaniments. 

The Vatican hill retains its ancient appella- 
tion, and gives it to the palace and church which 
adorn its summit and declivity. Whether this 
appellation took its origin from the influence of 
some local divinity, which was supposed to ma- 
nifest itself in omens and predictions, more fre- 
quently op this spot than elsewhere, as Aulus 
Gellins imagines; or whether, as Varro asserts, 
the god himself takes his title from the first efforts 
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of the infant voice at articulation^ over which it 
seems he presided^ is a matter of little importance; 
from which we pass to the recollection of the 
pleasing imagery of Horace^ so well known to our 
early years : 



Ut paterni 



Fluminis ripae, simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago*. 

Od. XX. lib. 1. 

But I know not whether these sportive ideas hav^ 
not, in the minds of most of my readers, given 
way to impressions less pleasing; and whether 
the accents of the echo have not been drowned in 
the thunders of the Vatican, that have rolled 
through so many ages, and resounded so long and 
so tremendously in every English ear. But be 
that as it may, the Vatican has long ceased to be 
the forge of spiritual lightnings, the grand arsenal 
of ecclesiastical weapons, 

** Armamenlaria coeli f,** 



When in applaosiye shouts thy nam^ 

Spread from the theatre around. 
Floating on thy own Tyber's stream, 

And Echo, playful nymph, retnm'd the sound. 

Erancii. 
t AU the magazine of wrath above. 

Dryden. 
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and ages have oow elapsed since the roar of it« 
tfaonders bas disturbed the repose of* the oniverse^ 
or with fear of change perplejced numarchs. 

The Vatican is now the peaceful theatre of 
some of the most majestic ceremonies of the pon« 
tifical court ; it is the repository of the records of 
ancient science, and the temple of the arts of 
Greece and Rome. Under these three heads it 
commands the attention of every traTeller of 
curiosity^ tast^ and information. The exterior^ 
as I hare already hinted when speaking of palaces 
in general^ does not present any grand display of 
architectural magnificence, nor even of uniformity 
and symmetrical arrangement ; a circumstance 
easily accounted for, when we consider that the 
Vatican was erected by different architects at 
dUSsrent ssras, and for very different purposes; 
and that it is rather an assemblage of palaces than 
one regular palace. It was begun about the end 
of the fifth, or the beginning of the sixth century, 
and rebuilt, increased, repaired, and altered by 
varioos pontiffs, from that period down to the 
latter years of the reign of thj^ late Pope, when 
the French invasion put an end, for some time at 
least, to all improvements. 

All the great architects whom Rome has pro« 
duced were in their days employed, in some part 
or other of this edifice, and Bramantej RaffaeUoy 
Fantaruif Mademo^ and Bermni, successively dis- 
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played tbeir idcDta in its aogiiMfhtetion or im** 
profemeol. Its extent is immense, ud onTens m 
space of twelve hondrecl feet in length and a 
tbo«i8and in breadth. Its elevation is propor* 
tionate, and the nnmber of apartments it contains 
afanMt incredible. GaUeries and portions awetp 
aioand and thro«|gh it in all direciiofit, and open 
an easy, access to every qtaarter. Iti ludls and 
taloods are aU on « great scale, and by dbeit 
Aidtitiide and loftiness atone give an. idea •f 
magbifieenee tmly Roman* The walls areneiiier 
wainsoQtted nor hni^ with tapestry ; tfaey. ara 
adorned or rather animated by the genins wf 
RsffidAo and Michael Angelo. Hie fnniitnre 
IS plain asid onght to be so: finery wonid be 
misplaced in the Vatican, and wonld sink int^ 
insignifieanee in the midst of the gpaat^ the vast, 
the snbtime, which are the pnedonunalang featnres 
or rather the very ^nii of the.plaoe. The grand 
enbraace is from the ^artico of St. Pelte^s by M;ha 
Soala JRngia (the royal staircase),, the most sopteb 
staircase perhaps «n the world, coKisisting mi torn 
flights of marble steps adorned with a doable Mst 
of marble Ionic pillars. This staircase springs 
from the equestrian statue of Conatanlasie which 
terminates the portico on one side ; and whether 
seen thence, or viewed from the gallery leading 
(HI the same side to the coloooade, forms a pese* 
spective of singalarbeaoty and grandemr. 
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The Scala Regia coiidocts to the SiUa Regm 
or Regal Hall^ a 10601 of grett kngtb iind eleva- 
tioo which communicates by six large folding 
doors with as many other apartments. The space 
over and the intervals between the doors ^re oc- 
cupied by pictures in fresco representing various 
events, considered as honorable or advatitageons 
to the Roman See. Thoagfa all these pieees are 
the worics of great masters, y6t one only is pe-. 
cnliarly beantifnl ; and that is the triumphal en- 
trance of Gregory XI. into Rome, after the long 
absence of the pontiffs from the capital dnrii^ 
their residence at Avignon. This compositioil is 
by Vasariy ipind is perhaps his master^piece. The 
battle of Lepanto, in which the united deet of the 
Italian powers under the commMd of Don John 
of Austria and under the auspices of Pius V. de- 
feated the Tbrks, and utterly broke their naval 
power till then so terrible to Europe, is justly 
ranked amongst the most glorious acfaievementb 
of the Roman pontiffs, and forms a most appro- 
priate ornament to the Sola R^ia. Unfonunbte}^ 
the skill of the artist was not equal to the subject, 
and the grandeur and life of the action is lost in 
undistinguishable confusion below^ and above in 
wild allegorical representations. The massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, if the memory of such an atro- 
ciooB and horrible event mwt be|>re«erved, would 
be better placed at Paris, where it was perpetrated. 
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than at Rome ; and in the palace of the Louvre^ 
where it was planned, than in the Vatican. 

Occidat ilia dies myo, nee postera credant 
Secula : nos certe taceamas, et obruta multi 
Nocte tegi nostrae patiamur crimina gentU. — SUdius. 

This was the patriotic and benevolent wish of a 
worthy French nu^strate (the chancellor LHo- 
pital) and in this wish CTcry hnmane heart will 
readily join. The hnmiliation of the Emperors 
Henry IV. and Frederic Barbarosa, ought not to 
be ranked among the trophies of the Holy See. 
It reflects more disgrace on the insolent and do- 
mineering pontifls, who exacted such marks of 
submission, than on the degraded sovereigns who 
found themselves obliged to give them. At all 
events, it does not become the common father of 
christians to rejoice in the humiliation of his sons, 
or to blazon the walls of his palace with the 
monuments of their weakness or condescension. 

At one end of the Sola Regia is the Cappella 
PaoUna (the Pauline Chapel), so called because 



* Be tiiat foul day, pollated by our crimen 
£ras'd for ever firom the book of Time ; 
That deed let future ages disbelieve ; 
Let us at least in contrite silence grieve. 
And pray that deep and endless night may hida 
The horrors of th' accursed homicide. 
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rebuilt by Paol III. The altar is supported by 
porphyry pillars and bears a tabernacle of rock 
crystal : the walls are adorned with varioas paint- 
ings filling the spaces between the Corinthian pilas- 
ters. The whole however though rich and mag- 
nificent, looks dark and cqmbersonie. 

Towards the other end of the hall, on the left, 
a door opens into the Cappella Sistma bnilt by Six- 
tns IV. and celebrated for its paintings in fresco 
hy Michael Angelo and his scholars. These paints 
ings, which cover the walls and vanlted ceilings, 
are its only ornaments. The famous *' Last Judg- 
ment** of Michael Angelo occupies one end en- 
tirely. Its beauties and defects are well known 
and may be comprised in one short observation ; 
that its merit consists more in the separate figures 
than in the arrangement or efiect of the whole. The 
upper part glows with brightness, angels and 
glory : on the right ascend the elect ; on the left, 
the wicked blasted with lightning tumble in con- 
fused groups into the flaming abyss. The Judge 
stands in the upper part supported on the clouds 
and arrayed in the splendor of heaven : he is in 
the act of uttering the dreadful sentence^ Goy ye 
cursed into eoerlasting fre ; his arms are uplifited, 
fais countenance bums with indignation, and his 
eyes flash lightning. Such is the Messiah in Mil- 
ten, when he puts forth his terrors and hurls his 
bolts against the rebel angels ; aud so is he descri- 
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bed by an eloquent French orator, when be exer- 
cises his jadgmentii on sinnerB at the last tremen- 
dous day. 

Similar representations either in prose or verse^ 
in language or in painting are sublime and affect- 
ing ; but I know not whether they be suitable to 
the calm^ the tranquil^ the majestic character of 
the awfxil person who is to judge the world in truth 
and injustice. Notbing indeed is so difficult as to 
pourtray the features, the attitudes and the gestures 
of the Word incarnate. He was not without feel-^ 
ing, but he was above passion. Joy and sorrow, 
pain and pleasure^ could reach his soul, for he was 
a man ; but they could not cloud its seranity, for 
he was God. Benevolence brought him from 
heaven ; it was therefore his prevailing septimenti 
aod may be supposed to influence his countenance, 
and to shed over his features a perpetual expres- 
sion of benignity. To obey or to suspend the 
laws of nature was to him equally easy ; a miracle 
cost him no effort and excited in him no surprise. 
To submit or to command^ to suffer or to triumph, 
to live or to die, were alike welcome in their turns 
as the result of reason and obedience. To do the 
will of his Father was the object of his mission, 
mod every step that led to its accomplishment, 
whether easy or arduous, was to him the same. 
What poet shall dare to describe such a character } 
What painter presume to trace its divine semblance? 
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No wonder then that the greatest masters should 
hare failed in the bold attempt; and that even 
Michael Angelo by transferring^ like Homer, the 
passions of the man to the divinity, should hare 
degraded the awful object, and presented to the 
spectator the form, not of a God, but of an irritated 
and yindictive monarch 1 If Michael Angelo has 
failed we can scarcely hope that other painters can 
succeed; and we find few, very few representations 
of the Saviour, on which the eye or the imagination 
can rest with satisfaction. The divine infants of 
Carlo Dolce are, it must be acknowledged, beings 
of a superior nature that seem to breathe the airs 
and to enjoy at once the innocence and the bloom 
of paradise ; and his Smiour of the World in the 
act of consecrating the bread and wine is a most 
divine figure, every feature of whose seraphic lace 
speaks compassion and mercy : 

Love without end, and without measure, grace. 

MOUm, III. 143. 

But love and mercy are not the only attributes of 
this sacred Personage ; justice and holiness accom- 
pany his steps, and cast an awful majesty as a veil 
around him, and these grand accompaniments of 
the Godhead are sought for in vain in the tnild, 
the soft, I had almost said the effeminate figures 
of Carlo Dolce. Four, I think, I have seen of a 
happier touch and more elevated description. One 
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is in the King of Prassia^s gallery in Sans Souci and 
represents Christ in the act of raising Lazarus ; 
and three were in the Palazzo Justimani at Rome. 
In one Christ restores life to the son of the widow 
at Nairn ; in another be mnltiplies the loaves in 
the desert ; in the third he gives sight to a blind 
man. The three last, I think, by Annibal Carracci., 
In all these noble paintings, benevolence, compas-. 
sion and power unconscious of exertion, mark the 
features and attitudes of the incarnate God, and 
give at least a distant and feeble glimpse of his 
majestic demeanor. 

Opposite the CappeUa Sistina folding doors open 
into the Sola Ducale remarkable only for its size 
and simplicity. Hence we pass to the Loggie di 
Rqffaello, a series of open galleries in three stories, 
lining the three sMes of the court of St Damasns* 
These are called the galleries of Raffadlo^ because 
painted by that great master, or by his scholars. 
The 6rst gallery in the middle story is the only 
one executed by RqffaeUo himself, or to speak 
more correctly, partly by him, and partly by his 
scholars under his inspection, and not unfrequently 
retouched and corrected by his hand. In the thir- 
teen arcades that compose this wing of the gallery 
is represented the History of the Old and part of 
the New Testament ; beginning with the Creation 
and concluding with the Last Supper. The plan, 
the arrangement, the ornaments of these celebrated 
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pieces, are in general great and beaatifiil ; the fancy 
and expression oftentimes rise to the grand and 
even to the sublime. Some critics have ventnrod 
to find fault with the execution in detail, and the 
coloring has been censured frequently. 

The first compartment represents the Eternal 
Father with arms and feet expanded darting into 
chaos, and reducing its distracted elements into 
order merely by his motion. This representation 
is much admired, particularly by French connois- 
seurs, and if we may credit tradition, astonished 
Michael Angelo himself, who is said to have 
accused Rafiaello of having borrowed the figure 
of the Eternal from the Sistin^ chapel; from 
this chapel the latter artist was then excluded 
by the exfMress direction of the former, who it 
seems feared either his criticism or genius. The 
figure of the Eternal thus represented may be 
poetical and sublime, even as the Jupiter of 
Homer, but (si verbo audacia detur*) it excites 
no admiration and deserves little praise. If it be 
difficult to represent the son of God, who '' became 
QMUd"* and '^ dwelt amongst us,** without impairing 
the dignity of his sacred person, and degrading his 
ifeajestic form, what means can the painter employ, 
what art can he call into play, to pourtray with 
beooming magnificence the Eternal himself, the 

^ If I BUky bs brid eaoufli %q to spf ak. 
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model of beauty, the grand archetype of perfection 
^ who dwelleth in light inaccessible, whom no 
mortal bath seen or can see?" 

It is true that the prophet Daniel has intitK 
doced the Almighty in a visible form, and nnder 
the emphatical appellation of the ^Ancient of days** 
Tentnred, with the gnidanoe of the heavenly spirit 
to trace a mysterious and obscure sketch of the 
Eternal. ** While I beheld," says the prophet, 
^ thrones were placed : then the Ancient of <feys 
took his seat : his garment was shining as snow : 
the hair of his head as the purest wool. His 
throne was raging flames : his wheels consuming 
fire. A torrent blazing and impetuous rolled be- 
fore him : thousands of thousands ministered unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand waited 
in his presence. He sat as judge and the books 
were opened." In this description one only ch^cvod- 
stance connected with the person of the divinity is 
mentioned. The prophet seems to refrain with 
reverential awe from such a subject, and expatiat- 
ing on the garments, the throne, the ministering 
spirits, he leaves the indc^ribabk farm to the iimi- 
gination, or rather to the religious terror of the 
reader. Painters and poets would do well to imi- 
tate this holy discretion, and to refrain fnm all 
attempts to embody the Btemal mind, wfaieh by 
confining the energies of pure spirit within a hu* 
man form, degrade omnipotence; and disfigure the 
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original of all that is lovely in the heavens and on 
the earth, by marking it with the perishable fea- 
tures of homan decrepitude. Besides, in the pic- 
ture now before us, it is not the Word of the Creator 
that composes the disorder of chaos. No; his 
hands and feet are employed to separate the war- 
ring elements and confine them within their respec- 
tive boandaries. This is an idea bordering npon 
the burlesque and perfectly unworthy the lofty 
conceptions of Raffaello. How different the sen- 
timent conveyed in the sublime language of the 
Scripture. No effort, no action even, was requi- 
site. Chaos stood ready to obey his will and na- 
ture arose at his word. ^^ He said, let Light Be, 
and Light Was! — He spake and they were made: 
he commanded and they were created.*" 

To the encomiums passed in general on the 
decorations of these galleries, I need not add that 
the intermediate ornaments, such as the basso re- 
lieTOS which are supposed to be antiques taken 
from the halls of the different thermae, and the 
arabesques which separate and grace the different 
compartments, are much and justly admired. From 
one of the galleries a door opens into the Camere 
de Raffatlh. 

The Camere de RaffaeUo are a range of halls 
totally anfumished and uninhabited. As the walls 
from the floor are covered with figures, furniture 
coold only conceal their beauties; and the busy 

VOL. II. B 
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handt of inhabitv^ts^ it is feared^ might damage 
the delicate tints or nicer features of some of these 
iDvalaable compositions. They are therefore acces- 
sible only to the visits of the traveller and to the 
labors of the artist, and are thus consecrated as a 
temple to the genius of painting, and to the spirit 
of RqffaeUo. They have not however passed over 
three centuries without losing some portion of 
their original lustre, and paying tribute to the su* 
preme decree that dooms man and his works to 
decay and to death. But their degradation is not 
to be attributed to their innate frailty, or to the 
unavoidable depredations of time ; but to folly and 
perversity, or rather to ignorance and stupidity. 
When the army of the Emperor Charles V. took 
and plundered Rome, a guard was established in 
these very halls, and fires were lighted in the middle 
of each room for their accommodation. The con- 
sequences of this deed, so characteristic of the bar- 
barian horde of the German Emperor, are suffici- 
ent to account for the faded tints and obscure 
shades of many of these celebrated pieces, without 
the influence of dampness, which cannot be sup- 
posed to exist on a site so elevated, and in so dry 
a climate ; or to the guilt of negligence, so incom- 
patible with that love of the arts, and that princely 
encouragement of genius which has so long been 
the predominant spirit of the Roman government. 
Two anticharabers large and painted by great 
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mantera, lead to the first hall called the Sola di Co^ 
stantmo^ because adorned with the grand achieve- 
ments of that christian hero; and thence to the 
second Camera^ where the story of Heliodorus from 
the MaccabeeSy the interview of Pope Leo and At- 
tila^ the miracle of Bolsena and above all^ the deli- 
verance of St. Peter from prison, attract and charm 
the eye. Then follow the third Camera with the 
School of the Philosophers^ the Debate on the 
Holy Sacrament^ the Judgment of Solomon, and 
Parnassus with its groves of bays, Apollo, the 
Mufiies, and the poets whom they inspired: and 
the foorih with the Incendio del Borgo, the victory 
of Pope Leo over the Saracens at Ostia, and the 
coronation of Charlemagne. All these are the 
works of Raflkello ; all n^aster-pieces in their re- 
spective kinds ; standards of good taste and grand 
execution, and considered as the models of perfec- 
tio|i. They present all the different species of 
painting, all the varied combinations of light and 
shade, all the singularities of attitude, all the se- 
crets of anatomy ; in short all the difficulties and 
all the triumphs of the art. Hence these apart- 
ments are considered as the great school of painters, 
who flock from all parts to contemplate and to 
imitate the wonders of the pencil of Raffaello, and 
to catch, if possible, in this sanctuary of his genius, 
some spark of his creative soul, some portion of 
his magic talent. 
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It may perhaps be asked^ to which of these 
celebrated performances the preference is given. 
The answer is difiicolt : for although these paint- 
ings have been so long the sobject of considera- 
tion, and their merits so fqlly and so accurately 
understood and defined, yet the masters of the art 
have not been able to fix their relative excellence, 
or pronounce on their respective Superiority. 
Each in fact has some peculiar beauty, some cha- 
racteristic charm which gives it a partial advantage 
but cannot entitle it to a general preference. Be- 
sides, each nation has its propensities and every 
profession its bias, which imperceptibly influence 
the taste, even in the arts, and decide the opinion 
perhaps in painting itself. 

Those who love to contemplate a crowd of 
figures, all animated . by strong emotions and en- 
gaged in the tumult without being lost in the 
confusion of some grand event ; and those who 
delight in forms strained by some unexpected 
exertion and features distorted by some sudden 
and imperious passion, will dwell with compla- 
cency, like the German, on the victory of Con- 
stantine, or like the Frenchman, on the confla- 
gration of the Bargo. 

The Englishman who delights in the calmer 
expression, and the tranquil scenes of still life, 
stands in silence before the school of Athens ; 
enjoys the easy and dignified attitudes and the 
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expressive bat serene conntenances of the diflPerent 
philosophers. Tlie Italian^ accnstomed to the 
wonders of art^ and habitaated from his infancy to 
early discrimination, admires the two aerial youths 
that pursue Heliodorns and glide over the pave- 
ment without seeming to touch its surface; dwells 
with rapture on the augelic form that watches St. 
Peter and sheds a celestial light, a beam of para- 
dise, over the gloom of the dungeon — but like the 
Englishman he rests finally on the architectural 
perspective, the varied but orderly groups, the 
majestic figures, and all the combined excellencies 
of the matchless School. 

Yet notwithstanding the acknowledged superi* 
ority of this piece, the theologian will turn with 
reverence to the awful assemblage of divine and 
human beings ; the union of holiness and learning 
in the saints of the Old and in the doctors of the 
New Testament ; in short, of glory above and dig- 
nity below that fill the picture opposite, and give 
a just representation of the sublime objects of his 
profession. The poet, on the other hand, led by 
classical instinct, fixes his looks on the haunts of 
||is fancy, feeds his eyes with the beauties of Par- 
nassus, contemplates the immortal bloom of Apollo 
and the Muses, and ^* holds high converse with 
the illustrious dead." " Ph(d)o digna locuti^r 



* ——Poets worthy their inspiring God. 

Drpden. 
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The traveller, while occapied in examining the 
transcendent beauties of the grand compositions of 
which I have been speaking, is apt to pass over 
unnoticed the minor ornaments that cover the 
vaults and fill up the intervals between the greater 
pieces and the floor or arch. Yet many of these, 
and particularly the basso relievos and medallions 
of the three first apartments by Carffoaggio^ repre- 
senting rural scenes and historical subjects, are of 
exquisite beauty, and claim alike the attention of 
the artist and of the spectator. To conclude my 
remarks, the Camere di RqffaeUo^ like all works of 
superior excellence, display their beauties gradu- 
ally, and improve on examination, in proportion to 
the frequency of visits and the minuteness of in- 
spection. 

After having traversed the court of St. Dama- 
sus and its adjoining halls and chapels, which may 
be considered as the state apartments of the Vati- 
can, the traveller passes to that part of the palace 
which is called the Behidere from its elevation and 
prospect, and proceeding along an immeasurable 
gallery comes to an iron door on the left that opens 
into the library of the Vatican. A large apartment 
for the two keepers, the secretaries, or rather the 
interpreters seven in number, who can speak the 
principal languages of Europe, and who attend for 
the convenience of learned foreigners ; a double 
gallery of two hundred and twenty feet long open- 
ing into another of eight hundred, with various 
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rooms, cibinets, and apartments annexed, form the 
receptacle of this noble collection. These galleries 
and apartments are all vaulted and all painted with 
different effect, by painters of different eras and 
talents. The paintings have all some reference to 
literatnre sacred or prophane, and take in a vast 
scope of history and of mythology. The books 
are kept in cases ; and in the Vatican the traveller 
seeks in vain for that pompons display of volumes, 
which he may have seen and admired in other 
libraries. Their number has never been accurately 
stated^ some confine it to two hundred thousand^ 
others raise it to four hundred thousand, and many 
swell it to a million. The mean is probably the 
most accurate. 

But the superiority of this library arises not 
from the quantity of printed books, but the multi- 
tude of its manuscripts which are said to amount 
to more than fifty thousand. Some of these ma- 
nuscripts of the highest antiquity, such as that of 
Virgil of the fifth century, a Greek Bible of the 
sixths a Terence of the same date^ &c* &c. were 
taken by the French and sent to Paris. The 
origin of this library is attributed by some to Pope 
Hilarius in the fifth century ; but although it is 
probable, that long before that period, the Roman 
church must have possessed a considerable stock 
of books for the use of its clergy, yet the Popes 
may be supposed to have been too much occupied 
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with the dangers and the difficnlties of the times^ 
to have bad leisore or means necessary for the for- 
tnation of the libraries. However, that several vo- 
lumes bad been collected at an early period seems 
certain; as it is equally so that Pope Zacbarias 
angmented their number very considerably about 
the middle of the eighth century. Nicholas V. 
established the library in the Vatican and enlarged 
the collection ; while Calixtus III. is said to have 
enriched it with many volumes saved from the li- 
braries of Constantinople at the taking of that city. 
From this period it continued in a regular pro- 
gression, receiving almost every year vast addi- 
tions, sometimes even of whole libraries (as those 
of the Elector Palatine, of the Dukes of UrbinOy of 
Queen Christina) owing not only to the favor of 
the pontiff and various princes, but to the well di- 
rected zeal of its librarians ; many of whom have 
been men both of eminent talents and of high rank 
and extensive influence. The French invasion 
which brought with it so many evils, and like a 
blast from hell checked the prosperity of Italy in 
every branch and in every province, not only put 
a stop to the increase of the Vatican library, but 
by plundering it of some of its most valuable ma- 
nuscripts, lowered its reputation, and undid at once 
the labor and exertion of ages. 

The galleries of the library open into various 
apartments filled with antiques, medals^ cameos^ &c. 
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One in particular is consecrated to the mono- 
ments of christian antiquity, and contains a singu- 
lar and unparalleled ccJiection of instmmenta of 
torture enaployed in the first persecutions ; as also 
the dyptics or registers of communion of the great 
churches, monumental inscriptions, &c. a collec- 
tion highly interesting to the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian and the enlightened christian. 

The grand gallery which leads to the library 
terminates in the Museum Pio-Clementinum. 
Clement XVI. has the merit of having first con- 
ceived the idea of this museum and began to put 
It in execution. The late Pope Pius VI. conti- 
nued it on a much larger scale, and gave it its 
present extent and magnificence. It consists of 
several apartments, galleries^ halls, and temples^ 
some lined with marble, others paved with ancient 
mosaics, and all filled with statues, vases, cande- 
lebra, tombs, and altars. The size and propor- 
tion of these apartments, their rich materials and 
furniture, the well managed light poured in upon 
them, and the multiplicity of admirable articles 
collected in them and disposed in the most judi- 
cious and striking arrangement, fill the mtnd of 
the spectator with astonishment and delight, and 
form the most magnificent and grand combinar 
tion that perhaps has been ever beheld or can al- 
most be -imagined. Never were the divinities of 
Greece and Rome honored with nobler temples; 
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never did they stand on richer pedeatalt; never 
were more glorious domes spread over their heads; 
or brighter pavements extended at their feet. 
Seated each in a shrine of bronze or marble^ they 
seemed to look down on a crowd of votaries and 
once more to challenge the homage of mankind ; 
while kings and emperors, heroes and philosophers, 
drawn np in ranks before or around them, increas- 
ed their state and formed a majestic and becoming 
retinue. To augment their number, excavations 
were daily made and generally attended with suc- 
cess ; and many a statue buried for ages under 
heaps of ruins, or lost in the obscurity of some 
unfrequented desert, was rescued from the gloom 
of oblivion and restored to the curiosity and 
admiration of the public. 

But the joy of discovery was short, and the 
triumph of taste transitory ! The French who in 
every invasion have been the scourge of Italy and 
have rivalled or rather surpassed the rapacity of 
the Goths and Vandals, laid their sacrilegious 
hands on the unparalleled collection of the Vati- 
can, tore its master-pieces from their pedestals, 
and dragging them from their temples of marble, 
transported them to P^s, and consigned them 
to the dull sullen halls, or rather stables, of the 
I/neore. But on this subject I may perhaps en- 
large hereafter. At present I shall proceed to 
point out wme of the most remarkable among the 
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Tariods apartments that constitote the Maseam 
Pio-CIementinam. 

Three aoti-cbambers called, from their forms 
or from the statues that occapy them, II Vestibob 
Qjuadrato (the Square Vestibule), II Vestiboh Ro^ 
tando (the Round Vestibule), and La Camera di 
Baccho (the Chamber of Bacchus), conduct the 
traveller to a court of more than a hundred feet 
square, with a portico supported by granite pillars 
and decorated by numberless pieces of antiquity. 
Need I observe that the principal among these 
were once the Apollo of Belvidere, the Laocoon^ 
and the Antinous; or that the celebrated Torso 
once adorned one of the anti-chambers ? They are 
now at Paris, and their absence is not so much 
supplied as rendered remarkable by the casts that 
now occupy their places. * 

Next to this court is the Sala degli AntmaU 
(the Hall of Animals), a noble gallery so called 
because furnished with ancient statues of various 
animals* This hall opens at one end into the 
Galleria delle Statue (the Gallery of Statues), lined 
on both sides with exquisite statues both of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, and terminated by three 
apartments called the Stanze deUe Buste (the 
Apartments of Busts). The busts are placed oa 
tables or stands of ancient workmanship, and ge- 
nerally of the most beautiful and curious marble. 
Towards the opposite end of the gallery is an 
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apartment called // Gabinetto^ adorned* with aU 
the charms that the united arts of paintings 
scaiptore, and architecture conld bestow upon it. 
Eight pillars of alabaster support its roof; its 
floor is formed of an ancient mosaic of the 
brightest colors^ representing theatrical exhibitions 
and rural scenery ; its ceiling is painted and dis- 
plays alternately historical events and mytholo- 
gical fables. The spaces betweep the columns 
are filled each with a statue, and the walls are 
incrusted with ancient basso relievos formed into 
pannels and placed in symmetrical arrangement. 
Different antique seats, some of which are formed 
of blocks of porphyry and supported by feet of 
gilt brass, are ranged along the sides. 

An open gallery forms a communication be- 
tween this cabinet and the Stanze ddle Buste on 
one side, while on the other a small anti-chamber 
opens into the Sola degU Anmali. Hence through 
a noble pillared vestibule you enter the hall, or 
rather the Temple of the Muses ; an octagon sup- 
ported by sixteen pillars of Carrara marble with 
ancient ^capitals, paved with ancient mosaics, re- 
presenting in various compartments actors and 
theatrical exhibitions separated and bordered by 
mosaic. The vault above and the great divisions 
of the sides, are adorned with paintings of Apollo, 
the Muses, Homer, and various Poets ; of Mi- 
nerva, Genii, and other figures adapted to the 
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general destination of the place. In the circum- 
ference below rose Apollo^ Mnemosyne, and the 
Mnses in the most conspicnoos stations, and on 
elevated and highly wrought ancient pedestals. 
Hie most celebrated sages, poets, and orators of 
Greece stood in order aronnd, as waiting on the 
divinities ^ which had inspired their immortal 
strains : — a noble assembly that might have ho- 
nored the laurdkd pinnacles of Pkmassns and not 
disgraced even the cleudcapt summits of Olympus. 
But this assembly is now dispersed. The Mnses 
have been dragged from the light and splendor of 
the Vatican, and are now immured in a sepulchral 
hall, where a single window sheds through a 
massive wall a few scanty beams on their gloomy 
niches. 

Next to the Stanze delle Muse is the Sola Ro- 
tanda, a 10% dome supported by ten columns of 
Carrara marble, lighted from above, and paved 
with the l&rgest piece of ancient mosaic yet dis- 
covered. In the middle is a vase of porphyry of 
more than 6fty feet in circumference : around are 
colossal statues, and busts resting on half pillars of 
porphyry of great magnitude. This hall indeed is 
appropriated to colossal statues ; all its forms and 
ornaments partake in some degree of their gigantic 
proportions. 

From this Ratanda, which is considered as the 
noblest hall in the museum, a rich pprtat cdq- 
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ducts into the Sola a Croct Greca (Hall of the 
Greek Cross^) supported by colomns paved with 
ancient mosaic^ fbrnkbed with atatnes and Jlnei 
with basso retieros. One object here naturally 
attracts attention. It is a vast sarcophagos formed 
with hs lid of one block of red porphyry, bieaati- 
foliy ornamented in basso relievo with little infant 
Cupids employed in die vintage^ and bordered 
with tendrils and arabesques. It once contained 
the ashes of Constantia the danght^ of Constas- 
tine the Greats and stood for ages in her maoso- 
leom near the church of St. Agnes without the 
Porta Pia Nomentami. At leo^ Alexander IV. 
converted the mausoleum into a church, and 
ordered the body of the Princess to be deposited, 
as that of a saint, under the altar ; a motive which 
removes all imputation of guiH from the deed, 
though it would have been more prudent, as well 
as more respectful^ to allow the body to remain 
undisturbed in the tomb to which it had been 
consigned by the hands of a father. The sar- 
cophagus long remained an useless ornament, and 
was lately transported to the Museum. 

The Saia a Croce Greca opens on a double 
staircase, raised on twenty-two pillars of red and 
white granite : its steps are marble^ its balustrade 
bronse. The middle flight conducts down to the 
Vatican library : the two other lead to the Gatteria 
di Candeiabri, a long gallery divided into six com- 
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partments, separated from each other by columns 
of rich marbles. The fnmiture of this gallery 
coBsists in Candelabra of different kinds, all of 
exquisite workmanship and of the finest marbles^ 
so mnuerons as to have given to the ptaiee its pe- 
culiar denomination. With these are intermingled 
Tases, columns, Egyptian figures, tablets, tombs, 
tripods, and statues, which may hare been dis- 
covered since the other apartments were filled, or 
conld not perhaps be {rfaced to advantage in any 
of the other closes. 

At the end of this long suite of apartments a 
door opens into (he Galkria di Quadri (Gallery of 
Pictures), containing a collection of pictures by 
the principal masters of the different Italian sdiools. 
Though several of these pieces have a considerable 
degree of merit, yet they are inferior to a thousaikl 
others in Rome, and can excite little or no interest 
in the mind of a spectator who has just passed 
through such a series of temples, and has been 
feasting his eyes with the most perfect specimens 
of ancient scnlptnre. To this disadvantage another 
may be added, arising from the immediate neigh* 
borhood of the unequalled performances of Raf- 
faello, before which most other compositions, 
however great their merit or extensive their feme, 
lose their splendor and sink into obscurity. How- 
ever a gallery of pictures, though certainly not 
necessary in the Vatican, may yet produce a good 
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efhct ; as ander the patronage and active encoa* 
ragement of government, it may gradnally nnite 
on one spot the fine specimens now dispersed over 
Italy, and by bringing the rival powers of the two 
sister arts of painting and scolptare into contact, 
it may concentrate their inflnence, and eventually 
promote their perfection. 

As the traveller returns from these galleries he 
finds on the left, before he descends the above- 
mentioned staircase, a circular temple of marble 
supported by Corinthian pillars and covered with 
a dome. In the centre, on a large pedestal, 
stands an antique chariot with two horses in 
bronse. This temple though on a smaller scale 
yet from its materials, form and proportions, 
appeared to me one of the most beautiful apart- 
ments of the Museum and cannot fail to excite 
admiration. 

Such is in part the celebrated Museum Pio- 
Clementirmm, which in the extent, multiplicity, 
and beautiful disposition of its apartments, far 
surpasses every edifice of the kind, eclipses the 
splendor of the gallery of Florence once its rival, 
and scorns a comparison with the Parisian Museum 
whose gloomy recesses have been decorated with 
■its plunder. The design of this Museum was 
first formed (as I have already observed, and the 
court, portico, and gallery allotted to it) and fitted 
up in part by Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) ; but 
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the plan wa» enlarged and all tbe other balls and 
apartnentt were erected and famished by Pins VL 
tbe late pontiff. It woald therefore bennbecpm- 
ing^ and indeed ongratefnl^ to turn from tbe 
Vatican without paying a jost tribute of praise to 
the memory of these princes, who in the times of 
of distress, when their income was gradnally di- 
minishing, found means to erect such a magnificent 
temple to taste, to tbe genius of antiquity, and to 
the loveliest and most engaging of the arts. % They 
deserve to have their statues erected at the grand 
entrance, of the Museum, and the lovers of the 
Arts would readily agree in the propriety of in- 
scribing on the pedestal, 

'* Quique sui memores, alios fecere merendo*." 

In this account of the Vatican I have pur- 
posely avoided details, and confined my obser- 
vations to a few of the principal and most pro- 
minent features, as my intention is not to give a 
full description of this celebrated palace, which 
would form a separate volume; but merely to 
awaken the curiosity and attention of the traveller. 
Of the pictures and statues I may perhaps speak 
hereafter. At present I shall content myself 



* They who made dieir memories immortal by their 
merits. 

VOIi. H. F 
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with referring to the well-known work of the 
Abate IVinkdman^ who speaks on the sobject 
of stataes with the learning of an antiquary, 
the penetration of an artist, and the rapture of a 
poet 
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CHAP. III. 

Churches— General Observations— &. Clement's — 
St. Peter in Vinculis—St. Martin and St. Sylves- 
ter — St. Laurence — &. John Lateran — St. Paul 
and other Patriarchal Churches. 

From the palaces we naturally pass to the cbnrcbes 
wbicb fbrm the peculiar glory of Modem Rome, 
as the temples seem to have been tbe principal 
ornaments of tbe ancient city. On this subject^ 
as on tbe preceding article, I tbink it best to begin 
by a few general observations, tbe more necessary 
as tbe topic is of great extent and much interest ; 
for wbile tbe palaces of Venice and Grenoa bave 
been compared, and tbe latter not unfreqnently 
preferred, to tbose of Rome, tbe superior splen-. 
dor and magnificence of her churches stand unri- 
valled and undisputed; and in this respect, it is 
ackqowledged that still, 

Haec tantikm alias inter caput eztulit urbes. 
Quantum lenta solent inter yiburna cupressi*. 

Virg. Eel. i. 



' other towns, compar'd with her, appear 



like shrubs, when lofty cypresses are near. 

Dryden. 
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Addison observes, ** that the christian anti- 
qnities are so embroiled in fable and legend, that 
one receives bat little satisfaction from searching 
into them.** The portion of satisfaction to be 
derived from such researches, depends upon the 
taste and views of the person who makes them ; 
for as to fable and legend, I fancy there is a suffi- 
cient stock in heathen as well as in christian anti- 
quity, to puzzle and embroil an ordinary inquirer. 
However, notwithstanding the obscurity ' which 
ages and revolutions, ignorance or folly, may 
have thrown over both these species of antiquity, 
the traveller as he wanders over the venerabk 
regkm of this wonderful city so long the seat of 
Empire and Religion, will find a sufficient number 
of monuments, both sabred and profane, to edify 
as well as to. delight an unprejudiced mind. 
Among the former the churches without doubt 
occupy the first rank, as some few of them were 
erected in the sra of Constantine, and many may 
ascribe their origin to the zeal of that Emperor 
himself, or to that of his sons and their immediate 
successors. 

In these edifices the constituent and essential 
parts remain the same as they were at the period 
of erection, and even the more solid and per- 
manent ornaments still stand unaltered in their 
respective places. From them therefore we may 
learn with some certainty, the form of Christian 
churches in the early ages, the position of the 
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ahar> of the episcopal chair, and of the seats of 
the clergy, together with the arrangement and 
famiture of the chancel and the choir. More- 
orer some of these ebnrches had been templeS;^ 
and many were basilicae or conrts destined to 
pobUc meetings, and may therefore contribute not 
a little to give ns dearer ideas of the sine and praM 
portions of socfa bnildiogs, parficolarly of the 
latter, and of the order observed in the assemblies 
held in them« We may perhaps from them be 
able to make some conjectures relative to the 
forms early established in Christian chnrcfaes, and 
to judge how far the ancients may have thonght 
proper to transfer the roles observed in civil as^ 
semblies to religions congregations. 

In the next place, in the ctmrc^es principally 
we may trace the decline and restoration of arehi-» 
tectnre, and discover thence which brandies of 
that art were neglected, and wbidi otkivated dnrmg 
the barbaroos i^es. These edifices were almost th^ 
only objects attended to and respected daring that 
•long period, and as mM>st of the oew were erected 
on the plans of the old, they became the vehicles^ 
if I maty be allowed the expression, by which 
some of the best principles of Roman arehitectnre 
were transmitted to vs. It has been jostly ob» 
served, that white the symnsetry, the proportion, 
the very constituent forms of the Greek and 
Roman orders were abandoned and apparently 
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forgotten, the solidity, the magnitude, and what 
is more remarkable, the greatness of manner so 
much admired in the interior of ancient bnildings, 
were retained and still appear in many churches 
erected in the darkest intervals of the middle 
ages. From such fabrics we may therefore infer, 
that magnificence and grandeur long survived the 
fall of taste, and that some features of the Roman 
character still continued to manifest themselves in 
the works of their descendants, in spite of the 
prevalency of foreign ignorance and of transalpine 
barbarism. 

This observation relative tot internal magni- 
ficence leads to another which must have struck 
every traveller; that in many churches the out- 
ward form and embellishments are far inferior 
to the inward appearances. Whether the ancients . 
themselves did not always pay equal attention to 
the outside; or whether like the modem Italians, 
they sometimes deferred the execution of the 
whole plan for want of money or materials ; or 
whether the hand of time or the more destructive 
^apd of war has torn away the marble that 
covered these edifices ; but it must be owned that 
the outside of the Pantheon and of Diocletian's 
baths by no means corresponds with their internal 
magnificence. In succeeding ages the dispropor- 
tion became more striking, and nothing can be 
more contemptible than the external show of 
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Bome of the noblest basilicae : as that of Si. Panrs 
for instance^ of St. Lfaorence^ and also that of 
St Sebastian^ which ctzhibits more the appearance 
of a neglected barn than of a patriarchal church. 
The same remark might have been applied to 
Santa Maria Maggiore till the reign of Benedict 
XIV. who cased it with Tibnrtine stone^ adorned 
it with a portico or a colonnade in fronts and 
gave it an exterior of some dignity, thongh not 
perfect nor altogether worthy of its grand and 
splendid interior. 

Moreover, while the traveller expects, and not 
without reason^ to find some specimens of the best 
taste and pnrest style of architecture among the 
Roman churches, he must not be surprised if he 
should frequently meet with instances of the very 
reverse in both respects, and have reason too 
often to lament that the finest materials have been 
thrown away in the construction of shapeless and 
deformed edifices. To explain this singular com- 
bination of good and bad taste, the reader has 
only to recollect, that in Rome, as in other great 
cities, different fashions have prevailed at difierent 
periods, and that architects, even when above the 
Ignorance or the prejudices of their age, have yet 
been obliged to submit to them, and conform to 
ihe caprice of their employers. Besides, architects 
in modem times have been too prone to indulge 
the fond hope of excelling the andents, by deviat- 
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ing from their footsteps, and of dKsoo^ming seise 
new proportioo, some form of beauty onkiiewD to 
tbeiBy by vmrying the ootlhieB, aod by trying the 
tBkcU of endless combinatioDs. 

Now in no city have mrebitects been mere 
eacooraged and employed than in Rome, and 
in no city hare they indolged their fondness for 
ongimdity with more freedom and more effect, to 
the great depravation of taste, and perversion of 
the soond principles of ancient atchitectnre. Few 
have been entirely exempt from this weakness, 
bat none have abandoned themselves to its in- 
flnence more entirely than Borrommy who, al^iongh 
a man of geims, talent, and iaformation, haa yet 
filled Rome with some of the most deformed 
bniklings that ever disgraced the stareet» of a 
capital Snch deviations from the principles of 
die aoaents most appear extraordinary every- 
where, and paffticniarly'at Rome, where so many 
superb monnment& remain to attract the attention 
of the artist^ and form bis taste, while they excite 
his admiration. In trath, while theporrico of the 
Pkntheon stands preserved^ it we«ld seem by the 
genins of archttectore, as a model for the imita- 
tion of fntore generations; while it nseeta the 
lurchitect in every morning walk, and challenges 
his homage as be passes, it most appear extraor- 
dinary indeed that he sheoM abandon its simple 
yM majestic style, to sabstitnt^ in its stead a con- 
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fused and heavy mass of rich materials, which inay 
astonish but can never . please even the rodest 
obserrer. Snrely the double or triple range of 
colnmns^ the unintomrpted entablatare, the r^ular 
pediment unbroken and miencumbared, delight the 
eye more by their uniform grandeur, than pillars 
crowded into groups, cornices sharpened into- 
angles, and pediments twisted into curves and 
flourishes, which break one grand into many petty 
oiyects, and can neither fix the sight, nor arrest 
the attenti<ffl. Yet, while the former, exemplified 
in the Pantheon, is coldly admired and negleeted^ 
the latter is become die prevailing dtyle in ecde* 
siastical architecture at Rcmie, and of consequence 
over all Italy. 

Again, churches, like most places of pnUic re- 
sort, have their day of iavor and of fashion when 
they are much firequented, and of course repaired 
and decorated with care and magnificence. Not 
unfreqnently some cardinal or rich prelate, or 
perhaps the reigning pontiff himself, may eon* 
ceive a particular attachment to some church or 
other, and in diat ease we may conclude, that aH 
the powers of art will be employed in repairing^ 
adorning, and furnishing the favored edifice. But 
this sunshine of popularity may pass away, and 
many a noble pile has beeu abandoned for ages to 
the care of an impoverished chapter,, of a ^needy 
incumbent, or of a parish thinned by emigrution. 
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In SQch circomstances^ only so much attention isl 
paid to the edifice as is necessary to protect it 
against the inclemency of the weather or the in- 
juries of time, and this care is generally confined 
to the exterior^ while the interior is abandoned to 
solitude, dampness, and dec^y. — Unfortunately 
some of the most ancient and venerable churches 
in Rome are in this latter sitoation ; whether it 
be that they stand in quarters once populous but 
now deserted, or that churches erected in modem 
times, or dedicated to mpdem saints, engross a 
greater share of public attention, I know not; 
but those of St. Paul, St Laurence, St Stephen, 
St. Agnes, and even the Pantheon itself, the glory 
of Rome, and the boast of architecture, owe little 
or nothing to modem munificence. 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages and 
defects, there are few, very few churches in 
Rome, which do not present, either in their size 
or their proportions, in their architecture or their 
materials, in their external or internal decoration, 
something that deserves the attention of the tra- 
veller and excites his just admiration. He there- 
fore who delights in halls of an immense size and 
exact proportion, in lengthening colonnades and 
vast pillars of one solid block of porphyry, of gra- 
nite, of Parian or Egyptian marble; in pave- 
ments that glow with all the tints of the rainbow, 
and roofs that blaze with brass or gold ; in canvas 
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warm as Hfe itself; and stataes ready to descend 
from the tombs on which they recline; will range 
round the churches of Rome, and find in them an 
inexhanstible source of instructive and rational 
amusement, such as no modern capital can fnrnish, 
and sQch as might be equalled or surpassed by the 
glories of ancient Rome alone. 

I shall now proceed to some particular churches, 
and without pretending to enter into very minute 
details, mention only such circumstances as seem 
calculated to excite peculiar interest 

The church of St. Clement, in the great street 
that leads to St. John Liateran, is the most an- 
cient church in Rome. It was bnilt on the site, 
and was probably at first one of the great apart- 
ments of the house of the holy bishop whose name 
it bears. It is mentioned as ancient by authors 
of the fourth century (St. Jerome, Pope Zozi- 
mus, &c.) and is justly considered as one of the 
best models that now exist of the original form 
of Christian churches. It has frequently been 
repaired and decorated, but always with a reli^ 
gious respect for its primitive shape and fashion. 
In front of it is a court with galleries, supported 
by eighteen granite pillars and paved with pieces 
of shattered marbles, among which I observed 
several fragments of beautiful Verde antico. The 
portico of the church is formed of four columns 
of the same materials as the pillars of the gallery. 
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and its interior is diTided into a nave and aisles 
by twenty pillars of Tarioiis marbles. Hie choir 
commences abont the centre of the nave, and ex- 
tends to the steps of the sanctuary ; there are two 
pnlpits, called anciently Ambones, one on each 
side of the choir. A fli^t of steps leads to the 
sanctuary or chancel, which is terminated by a 
ffemicirde, in the middle of which stands the epis- 
copal chair, and on eadi side of it two marble 
ranges of seats border the walls for the accom- 
modation of the priests; the inferior clergy widi 
the singers occupied the choir. In front of the 
episcopal throne, and between it and the choir, 
just above the steps of the sanctuary, rises the al- 
tar unencumbered by screens and conspicuous on 
all sides. The aisles terminated in two semicircles, 
now used as cbapds called anciently Exedrse or 
€!elhe, and appropriated to private devotion in 
prayer or meditation. Such is the form of St. 
Clement^ which though not originally a basilica, 
is evidently moddled upon such buildiogs; as may 
be seen not only by the description given of them 
by Vitruvins, but also by several other churobes 
in Rome, which having actually been bastKcs, 
still retain their original form with slight modifi- 
cations. The same form has been retained or 
imitated in all the great Roman chtircfae8> and 
indeed in almost all the cathedral and abbey 
churches in Italy ; a form without doubt far b^* 
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ter calcolated both for the beauty of perspective 
and for the oonvenieDce of pnblic worship than 
the arrangement of Gothic ^brics^ divided by 
screens^ insulated by partitiops^ and terminating in 
gloomy chapels*. 

S. Pietro m VincoU^ so called from the chains 
with which St. Peter was boand both in Rome 
and at Jemsalem, now preserved, as is believed, 
nnder the altar, was erected about the year 42O9 
and after frequent reparations presents now to the 
eye a noble hall, supported by twenty Doric pillars 
of Parian marble, open on all sides, adorned with 
some beautiful tombs, and terminating in a semi- 
circle behind the altar. It is pity that the taste of 
the age in which this edifice was erected should 
have been perpetuated through so many successive 
reparations, and the arches carried from pillar to 
pillar still suffered to appear ; while an entablature, 
like that of St. Maria Maggtore^ would have con^ 
cealed the defect and rendered the order perfect 



* I recommeBd to my readers the tooount of ancieiit 
churches and their ornaments given by the judicious and 
learned Fleury. The work which contuns it, with many cu- 
rious details and interesting observations, b entitled Les 
MauTt des Chretiens. The perusal of it wiU give the traveller 
a very accurate notion of the subject at large, and en- 
able him not only to comprehend what he finds written 
upopi it, but also to pronounce with some precision on the 
form and ornaments of sueb churches as be may hereafter 
visit (See chapters 35, et seq.) 
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The pillars are too thin for Doric proportions, and 
too far from each other; very different in this 
respect from the Doric models still remaining at 
Athens. But the proportions applied by the an- 
cient Romans to this order, rendered it in fact a dis- 
tinct order, and made it almost an invention of 
their own. Among the monuments the traveller 
will not fail to observe a sarcophagus of black 
marble and of exquisite form, on the left hand ; 
and on the right, the tomb of Julius II. indifferent 
in itself, but ennobled by the celebrated figure of 
Moses, supposed to be the master-piece of Michael 
Angelo, and one of the most beautiful statues in 
the world*. 

Not far from S. Pietro in VincoU is the chui;ch 
of S. Martino and S. Sihestro, formed out of a part 
of the ruins of the neighboring baths of Titus, 
and, as far as regards the Crypta or subterraneous 
church, as andent as the times of St. Sylvester and 
Constantine the Grreat. It has, as will easily be 
imagined, undergone various repairs, and is at pre- 
sent one of the most beautiful edifices in Rome. 
It is supported by Corinthian columns of the finest 
marbles, bearing not arches but an entablature 



* The ode or sonnet of Zappi inspired by the contempla- 
tion of this wonderfol statue, is well known, and may be 
found in Roscoe's late excellent work, the Life qf Leo the 
Tenth, with a rery accurate translation. 
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irregnlar indeed as to ornament, bnt of great and 
pleasing effect. The walls of the aisles are adorned 
with paintings by the two Poussins and mnch ad- 
mired by connoisseurs. The tribuna or sanctuary 
is raised several steps above the body of the chnrch ; 
the high altar which stands immediately above the 
steps is of the most beantifdl form and of the 
richest materials. The paintings on the walls and 
the roof are colored in the brightest yet softest 
tints imaginable, and seem to shed over the whole 
chnrch a celestial Instre. Under the altar a door 
opens npon a marble staircase leading to a snb- 
terraneons chapel lined with stncco, nearly resem- 
bling marble, and adorned with nnmerons pillars 
in a very pleasing style of architecture. Thence 
yon pass into the ancient chnrch, which, from the 
increase of the mins aronnd, is now become almost 
subterranean : it is a large vaulted hall, once paved 
with mosaic, and seems from the remains, to have 
been well furnished with marble and paintings; it 
is now the receptacle of damp unwholesome va- 
pors, that tinge the walls, and hover round the 
solitary tombs. A few purple hats with their rich 
tassels, the insignia of the dignity of Cardinal, sus- 
pended from the vaults, and tarnished with time 
and humidity, cast a feeble unavailing ray of splen- 
dor on the monuments of their departed posses- 
sors. The spectator, cautioned by the chilness of 
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the jdace not to prolong bia gtay^ oontents buoself 
with casting a transient glance on the spUen sce- 
pery, and returns to the splendid exhibition of the 
temple above. 

The church of Sf. Andrea in M&nte Caoallo, by 
Bernini, though so small as to deserve the name 
of chapd only, is so highly finished and so richly 
decorated that I shonld recommend it to the atten- 
tion of the traveller as pecoliarly beantifoL It was 
formerly, with the annexed convent, the property 
of the Jesnits, who seldom wanted either the 
means or the inclination to impart splendor and 
magnificence to their establishments. Unfortn- 
nfitely they have often displayed more riches than 
taste, and given their churches the decorations and 
glare of a theatre, instead of adhering to the golden 
rule in religious architecture, that of disposing the 
best materials in the simplest order. The neglect 
of this maxim renders the great church of the 
Jesuits (the Giesu) though confessedly one of the 
richest, yet in my opinion one of the ugliest, be- 
cause one of the most gaudy in Rome. 

St. Cecilia in Trasteoere has great antiquity and 
much magnificence to recommend it. It is^ sup- 
posed to have been the house of that virgin mar- 
tyr, and they show a bath annexed to it in which 
they pretend that she was beheaded. Over the 
tomb is a fine statue, exactly representing the atti- 
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inde and the drapery of the body as it was disco- 
vered in the tomb id the year 82 1 ; SQcb at Ieaa$ 
is tito purport of the inscription. Tbe saint is re- 
presented as redioing on her side, her garments 
spread in easy folds aronnd ber, and her neck and 
head covi^red with a veil of so delicate a textore^ 
as to allow the spectator almost to discover the 
outlines of tbe coantenance. The posture and dra* 
pery are natural as well as graceful, and the whole 
form wrodgbt with such exquisite art, that we seem 
to behold tbe martyred virgin^ not locked in the 
slumbers of deaths hot in th6 repose 6f innocence, 
awaiting the call of the morning. A court and 
portico, according to the ancient cnstouit lead to 
this church, and pillars of fine marble divide and 
adorn it; bat it labors under the defect alluded to 
above, and, like many other churches, is encum* 
bered with its own magnificence. 

S. Pietro in Montorio^ or Monte Aw^to^ a very 
ancient church, was once remarkable for its sculp- 
tnre and paintings, furnished by the first masters in 
these two branches ; bat many of tbe former have 
been broken or displaced^ and some of the latter 
carried off by the French during the late predatory 
invasion. . Among these is the famous Transfigu- 
ration, generally supposed to be the first painting 
in the world. It was said to have been in a bad 
l^ht in its original situation ; but it must be recol- 
lected, that Rafiiiello designed it for tlmt very Kgbt; 

VOL. II. o 
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besides^ I do not believe that the French are likely 
to place it in a better*. 

In the middle of the little square^ formed by 
the cloister of the convent belonging to the church 
of St. Pietro in Montorio, is a chapel in the form 
of an aacient temple ; roond, supported by sixteen 
pillars^ and crowned with a donae. It is the work 
of Bramante, and mach admired. It woold^ me^ 
thinks^ have been more beaotifal if the architect 
had copied the Greek models, or adopted the pro- 
portions of the temple of TlvoU of a similar form. 
Besides the lantern that crowns the dome^ or ra- 
ther terminates the cella^ is by mnch too large for 
the edi6ce, and seems to crash it by its weight. 
Yet the colonnade^ such is the effect of pillars, 
gives this little temple, with all its defects, au an- 
tique and noble appearancef* 

Sania Maria in Trasteoeref or Basilica CaUxti^ 
is a very ancient church, supposed to have been 



* When I was at Paris in the year 1808, it had been 
withdrawn from the gallery, and was intended for the cha- 
pel of one of the first consul's palaces. If in that of Ver- 
saiUes the light be not too strong, the Transfiguration nmy 
appear to advantage, as the architecture and decorations of 
the chapel, the best I have seen beyond the Alps, are not 
perhaps altogether unworthy of contributing to display the 
beauties of such a materpiece. 

t This edifice is introduced into the Cartoon that repre- 
sents St. Paul preaching at Athens, and is given^ with consi- 
derable accuracy. 
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origioany bailt by Pope Calixtns^ aboat the year 
S20. It was rebuilt by Jalias I. in the year 340^ 
and has since undergone Tarions repairs^ and re- 
ceived of course many improvements. Its bold 
portico and its nave are supported by ancient pil- 
lars, some of red, some of black granite, all of dif- 
ferent orders and different dimensions; the entablar 
ture also is composed of the shattered remains of 
various ancient cornices f and indeed the whole 
edifice seems an extraordinary assemblage of or- 
ders, proportions, and materials. However, it ex- 
hibits a certain greatness of manner in the whok, 
that never fails to cover defects in the 'detail, and 
its general appearance is bold and majestic. Its 
vault and chapels are adorned with several beauti*^ 
fnl paintings by DomimchinOf and other great mas- 
ters. The square before this church is watered by 
a handsome fountain, perhaps the most ancient in 
Rome, as it was opened by Adrian I. about the 
year 790, and restored and ornamented by Cle- 
ment XII. 

S. GriseganOf a very ancient church,* ascribed 
originally to Constantine, is remarkable for the 
numerous columns of granite, porphyry, and ala- 
baster, that support its nave and choir. 

S. Giaoannie Pooh is equally ancient, and still 
more splendidly furnished with pillars and antique 
ornaments. 

S. Gregario Magna is reoiarkable because erec- 
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ted by the cdebrated pontiff, whose naiue it beare^ 
on the very site of bis own house, the residence of 
the Anician family* The churchy with the convent 
adjoining, was by its founder dedicated under the 
title of St. Andrew, a title which was gradually 
lost^ attd replaced by that of St. Gregory. This 
labrio has undergone several changes, and thouf^ 
rich in materials, has, from the bad taste with 
which those changes have been conducted, but little 
dmtn to oot admiration. There are three chapels 
within the precincts of the convent, or rather an- 
nexed to the chorchi one of which is ennobled by 
the rival exertions of Guidouid DaminichinQ^ who 
have here brought their productions into contact, 
and left the delighted connoisseur to admire^ and 
if he dare^ to decide the point of preeminence. As 
tbeae paintings are on the walls of the chapel, they 
vemain; hot every article that could possibly be 
removed from the church and its dependent chft- 
pels, were carried off by the IViIish legion, which, 
during the French invasion, was stationed in the 
convent. So far indeed did this regular banditti 
oarry their love of plunder, as to tear away the 
iron bars inserted in the walls of the chnrch and 
cloisters, in order to strengthen them and to ooon*- 
teract the action of the vanltss so that it was con- 
sidered as dangerous to walk in them> as their hH 
was expected every hour. 

The classical reader wonld i>ot pardon a tra« 
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Teller who should pais over in sileooe the dnirdi 
where the ashes of Tasso repose. This poet, the 
nest in rank and in fame to Virgil, died in the eon- 
Tent of &* Omfrio^ was bnried without pompi and 
lay for many years among the vulgar deady without 
a raonnment or eoen an mscr^ion over his remains* 
Few poets have received monumental honors im- 
mediately on their demise. Their fame has seldom 
taken its foil range, or surmounted the difficulties 
which envy throws in its way during their lifetime; 
to pay due homage to their genius, and give to 
their memory all that man can give to the illustri- 
ous dead, sepulchral distinction, is generally the 
task of an impartial and grateful posterity. Upon 
this occasion however it was neither envy nor in- 
difierence, but friendship alone that deprived the 
Italian poet of the honors due to his merit. Im- 
mediately after bis death, the fathers of the coui- 
Teut of St. QnoftiOy and many persons of distino-* 
tion^ particularly the celebrated Mafuo, the friend 
and panegyrist of Milton, pressed forward with ge- 
nerous emulation to execute the honourable work; 
but the Cardinal Cinthio Mediciy the patron of the 
poet in bis latter days, considered the erection of 
a becoming monument as a duty and an honor pe- 
culiarly appropriated to himself, and though he 
found himself obliged to defer the discharge of the 
friendly office year after year, yet he could never 
be induoed to aUow any other person to fulfil it in 
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his Stead. Death howeTer deprived him of the 
honor of erecting a tomb to Tasso ; and to the 
Cardinal BeoUacqua alone, is the pobhc indebted 
for the present monament rather decent than mag^ 
nificent^ with a short inscription. Every English 
traveller who fells the sublimity of Milton, and 
knows how mnch the British bard owes to the 
Tuscan poet^ will hasten to the chnrch of St. Ono- 
friOj and at the tomb of Torqnato Tasso, hail the 
mose that inspired their rival strains. 

Che di caduchi alloii 
Non circonda la fronte in Helicona ; 
Ma su ne Cielo infra i beati chori 
Ha di stelle immortali aurea corona ! * 

S. SebastianOy a chnrch erected by Constantine 
Jn memory of the celebrated martyr whose name 
it bears, has a handsome portico and contains 
some good pictures and paintings. It is however 
more remarkable for being the principal entrance 
into the catacombs which He in its neighbor- 
hood. 

• not thou whose brows are crown'<J 



With laurels pluck'd on Heliconian ground, 
But thou who dwell'st the hearenly tribes among » 
Prompting to angel choirs seraphic song, 
While brightest stars their golden radiance shed 
In uneztinguish'd glories, round thy head. 

HunVt Tran$laiiam. 
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The catacombs are sabterranean streets or gal- 
leries from four to eight feet in height, from two 
to five in breadth^ extending to an immense and 
almost unknown length, and branching ont into 
Tarioos walks. The confnsion occasioned by the 
intersection of these galleries resembles that of a 
labyrinth, and renders it difficult, and withont great 
precaution, dangerous to penetrate far into their 
recesses. The catacombs were originally excavated 
10 order to find that earth or sand called at present 
puzzalana, and supposed to form the best and most 
lasting cement. They followed the direction of the 
vein of sand, and were abandoned when that was 
exhausted, and oftentimes totally forgotten. Such 
lone, unfrequented caverns afforded a most com- 
modious retreat to the christians^ during the perse- 
cutions of the three first centuries. In them there- 
fore they held their assemblies, celebrated the holy 
mysteries,^ and deposited the remains of their mar- 
tyred brethren. For the latter purpose they em- 
ployed niches in the sides of the wall, placed there 
the body with a vial filled with the blood of the 
martyr, or perhaps some of the instraments of his 
execution, and closed np the mouth of the niche 
with thin bricks or tiles. Sometimes the name 
was inscribed with a word or two importing tllfe 
belief and hopes of the deceased ; at other times a 
cross or the initials of the titles of onr^ Saviour in- 
terwoven, were the only marks employed tq certify 
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that tb« body eodosed bejonged to a ckrisCiaD. 
Several bodies have bean foond witboat any io^ 
ecriptiop^ mark^ or iadication of oame or profea- 
flioo. Such may have belonged to Pagans^ as it is 
highly probable that these cavities were used as 
burial places* before as well as doring the age of 
persecutions^ It is inq^ossible to range over these 
vast repositories of the dead, these walks of horror 
and desolation, without sentiments of awe, vene^ 
vation, and almost of terror. We seemed on enter- 
ing to descend into the regions of the departed^ 
wrapped up in the impenetrable gloom of the 
grave. 

— — Marcentes intus tenebi^, pimensqiie sub antris, 
LoDga nocte situs > ■ quo 

Nod metuunt emittere manes f. 

Independent of these imaginary terrors, the damp 
air and fetid exhalations warn the curious traveller 



* A Jewish cemetery was discovered on the Via Portuen- 
sis ; it was ornamented with various paintings, in one of which 
was seen the golden candlestick exactly in the same fenn 
as that in the Arqh of Titus. An inscription containing tb9 
word CTNArnr . . . (SYNACxOG . . .) 8«enii8 to show 
that it had been employed as a place of worship. 

t ■ Within is dampness foul. 
And daricness, by the day-beam undispell'd— — 
The cheerless dead's abode. 
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to abridge bis stay aad batten to tbe precincts of 
day*. 



* 1118 qrmnarus €ftra Pariam KigmJinam (9and^to with- 
out the Finqiii l i n e CUte) aie mentiaQed by Cioero (Pro 
Clnentio 13) as the aoene of a honiUe murder, tbe circiim- 
stancssof whiohheidaftet; imd Neio it seems was adyised 
to conceal himself for a time in one of the amuuritt, hut 
refused to go under growind while aim. (Suetoniiis : Nero 48) 
. Eusebius represents the Emperor Collstl^ltine as alluding to 
them, and frequent mention is made of them in the writers of 
the fourth and fifth oeatury* Pnideatius dosoribss ttiem 
with great accuracy and minuteness. 

Hand procul extremo Qidta ad pommia Tall^ 

Mersa latebrosis crypta patet foveis 
Hujus in occultum gradibus via prona reflexis 

Ire per anfiractHs Inoe latente docet; 
Primas namque fores smnmo tonus intrat hiatu ; 

Xllu^tratque dies limina vestibuli. 
Inde ubi progressu facili nigrescere visa est 

Nox obscura loci per specas ambiguam, 
Ocourrant oelsis immensa foramina tectis, 

Qns^ jaciunt daros antra super radios. 
Quambbet ancipites texant bine inde recessus, 

Arcta sub umbrosis atria porticibas : 
Attamen excisi subter cava yiscera mentis 

Cr^bra terdl>rato fomioe lux penetrat; 
Sic datnr abseatis per subterranea solis 

Camera fulgorem luminibusque frui. 

PeriSteph: De Sancto HippoUto. 

In the bix suburbs, far beneath the ground, 
Hard by the walls, a spacious vault their lies. 
To whose deep womb a passage steep, supplied 
With windiug steps, tbe darUiug visitor 
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Tbe church of Madonna del Sok is the aocient 
temple of Vesta, stripped of its whole entablature. 



Through doubtful ways conducts ; for at the door 
Day finds admission, and the entrance cheers ; 
But when at length the fiaint and fietding light 
In the dim cave absorbed, to night gives way, 
The lofly roof huge apertures displays 
Which cast amid the gloom a scanty beam. 
Although beneath the high and arching vaults 
In mazes blind the dark recesses wind. 
Yet far within the hollow mountain's womb, 
Through the pierc'd roof the penetrating light 
Finds ample way : thus, in earth's entrails deep, 
Although the solar orb be far removed. 
His influence still is felt, his light enjoy'd. 

The lively account which St. Jerom gives of these ce- 
meteries is not less minute. Dum essem Romse puer et 
liberalibus studiis erudirer, solebam cum cteteris ejusdem 
setatis et propositi, diebus dominicis sepulcra apostolorum 
et martyrum circumire, crebroque cryptas ingredi, quse in 
terrarum profundo defossae, ex utraque parte ingp*edientium 
per parietes habent corpora sepultorum ; et ita obscura sunt 
omnia ut propemodum illud propheticum compleatur: de- 
scendant in infemum viventes: et raro desuper lumen ad- 
missum liorrorem temperet tenebrarum, ut non tamfanestram 
quam foramen demissi luminis putes ; rursumque pedetentim 
acceditur, et cava nocte circumdatis illud Virgilianum pro- 
ponitur 

Horror ubique animos simul ipsa silentia terrent. 

S, Hieron, in Execfu 

'' While I was pursuing my studies at Rome as a youth, I 
was accustomed frequently on Sundays, in company with 
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curtailed of its fbll height by the raisiog of the 
grotnid which covers the lower part of the pillars^ 

others of the same age and disposition, to traverse the tombs 
of the apostles and martyrs, and frequently entered the vaults 
which are dug deep in the earth, and have the bodies of the 
buried ranged along the walls on either hand as you enter : 
every thing is there so dark, that the saying of the prophet is 
almost fulfilled; * The living go down into Hell:' and a 
scanty light admitted from above, so moderates the gloomy 
horror, that you would think it admitted by a hole rather than 
a window : and as j^u again advance step by step, and are in- 
volved in darkness, you are reminded of the words of Virgil, 

All things were full of horror and affiright, 

And dreadful ev'n the silence of the night" Dryden. 

The number of the cemeteries or catacombs is very great, 
as there are more than thirty known and distinguished by 
particular appellations, such Cemeterium Calixti — Lucinse 
— Felicis et Adaucti, &c. (the cemetery of Calixtus, of Lucina, 
of Felix and Adauctus, &c.) — In several, the halls or opener 
spaces are painted. Daniel in the Lion's Den — Jonas 
emerging from the Jaws of the Whale — and the Good Shep- 
herd bearing a Lamb on his shoulders, seem to have been 
the favorite subjects. The latter recurs oftener than any 
other, and generally occupies the most conspicuous place. 
Some of these decorations are interesting and give a pleasing 
picture of the manners^of the times, while others occasionally 
exhibit an affecting representation of the sufferings of the 
Christians. Of the former kind is a painting on a vaulted 
ceiling in the cemetery of Pontianus; in a circle in the 
centre appears the Good Shepherd — in the comers four 
figures of Angels — on the sides the four Seasons. Winter is 
represented by a youth holding some sticks in his right hand 
and extending it towards a vase with a flame rising from it : 
in his left he bears a lighted torch : a withered tree stands in 
the back ground. Spring is signified by a boy on one knee, 
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and disfigvrad by a most preposterous roof. Tbe 
cell and pillars of white marble remain, bnt tbe 



as if he had just taken up a lamb which he supports with 
one hand ; in the other be holds a lily : the scene is a garden 
laid out in regular walks : near the border of one of these 
walks stands a tree in full foliage. Summer appears as a 
man in a tunic, with a round hat on his head in the act of 
reaping; the sickle is of the same form as that used in Eng- 
land. Autumn is depicted as a youth applying a ladder to a 
tree, round which twines a luxuriant vine. All these com- 
partments axe divided by garlands and arabesques. Of the 
latter species of representation, we have an instance in a 
painting which fpresenls a human figure immersed up to the 
middle in a boiling caldron, with bis hands joined before his 
breast, and his eyes raised to heaven as if in ardent supplica- 
tion. The three children in the flames occur frequently, and 
probably allude to the same subject. An inscription placed 
over one of these scenes of martyrdom is affecting. O 
tempora infousta, quibus inter sacra et vota ne in cavemis 
quidem sahrari possnmus . . . Quid miserius vita . . . quid 

morte cum ab amids et parentibus sepeliri ne- 

queant*. — Several words are obliterated. Besides ^ese 
representations there are many detached figures, all alluding 
to religious and Christian feelings, sudi as anchors, palms, 
vases exhaling incense, ships, and portraits of different 
apostles. The dresses are often curious, and border upon 
some ornaments still in use in Italy, such as the cap of the 
Doge of Venice ; the tunica and trowsers !fo common in the 
south, &c, &c. The language of the inscriptions is probably 
the colloquial Latin of the times, at least in many instances, 
and sometimes approaches very near to modem Italian. 

• O unhappy times, when we cannot worship with safety, 
even in caverns . . . What can be more wretched thaa 

life what than death . . . when men cannot be 

bttriod by their friends and their parents. 
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latter tre almost lost io a wall drawn from colamn 
to coloinn^ and filling np tbe ^p^hole intermedkite 
space. It IS mnch to be lamented that when this 
edifice was fitted np for a cbnrcb, it was not re- 
stored to its original form and beaoty; wkieh 
migbt have been done with leM expence and diffi-^ 
colty, than were necessary to erect tbe wall and 
raise tbe roof wbieb I have jast censnred. It is 
indeed highly probable that the materrats requisite 
for snch a restoration^ that is tbe fragments of the 
frieie^ architrave^ and cornice, migbt be foond 
roond the bases of tbe pillars, as tbey may form 
part of tbe mass of mtns which has raised the 
present so moch above the level of tbe ancient 
pavement. But this singnlar want of taste ap- 
pears, if poeaiUe^ more conspicaons in two other 
instances* 

Tbe temple of Fortnna Virilis* (the Fortnne 
of Men), now the charch of Santa Maria Egixiaca 
(St. Mary of Egypt), is one of the few monnments 
that still remain of the «ra of the Roman Repub- 
lic It is of the Ionic order^ and its proportions 
aad form are justly admired. Its portico was 
originally supported by four pillars, and its sides 
adorned with twice as many half columns. It was 
converted into a church in the ninth century^ and 



* There are doubts aa to the real appellation of this 
Maple, bat aB agree in its antiqtuty. 
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long retained a considerable share df its primitive 
beaaty. When it was rednced to its present de- 
graded state I cannot precisely determine^ but I 
believe about the middle of the seventeenth cen« 
tnrf. It is said to have been^ when repaired^ in a 
rninoos state : though that ware the case^ it was 
less difficult to preserve than to alter its principal 
features. The latter however has been done. The 
wall that separated the Cella from the Vestibule 
was removed^ and rd>nilt between the pillars of 
the portico, and windows were opened between 
the half columns on one of the sides. By these 
means a small space was added and more light 
was given to the interior, but the proportions and 
beauty were not a little impaired. 

S. Lorenzo in Miranda. The name of this 
church, placed as it is in the Forum, and situated 
amidst a most wonderful display of Roman gran- 
deur, is alone a sufficient recommendation to the 
attention of the traveller ; but this recommenda- 
tion acquires double weight when we learn that it 
stands on the ruins of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina. The portico of the temple, excepting 
the pediment and part of the walls, remains. The 
order is Corinthian; and the whole might have 
been restored without difficulty to its original 
form. But instead of following this process which 
the state of the ruin almost forced upon the archi- 
tect, he has erected a frontispiece behind the pillar% 
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of proportions^ size, and order totally diflPerent; 
of two stories so contrived^ that the cornice of the 
first does not reach even* the capitals of the pillars 
before it, while the second rises far above them, 
and exhibits on high, as if in triumph over good 
taste, its barbaroas twisted pediment. 

Sach instances of ignorance or stupidity, sach 
preposterous and misshapen edifices, would sur- 
prize us even at Constantinople where almost 
every monument of ancient magnificence has loog 
since perished, and every recollection of ancient 
taste is obliterated ; but in Rome, where so many 
superb models still present themselves to our con- 
sideration, where all the arts and particularly ar- 
chitecture are honpred and cultivated with so 
much success, we behold them with astonishment 
and almost with horror. But neither censure, nor 
experience, nor disappointment can deter vain and 
inconsiderate architects from fruitless attempts to 
improve upon the works of the ancients, or cure 
them of their partiality to capricious combinations 
that have hitherto invariably terminated in de- 
formity. Tarriani, for he I believe was the mason 
who built the modern part of the church of St. 
Lorenzo in Mirandaj probably imagined that his 
new frontispiece, with its two contracted stories^ 
its petty pilasters, and its grotesque entablature, 
would fix the attention of the public at once, and 
totally eclipse the simple majesty of the colonnade 
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before it Vain hopes! The stately portico of 
Antoninos still attracts every eye aod challeogeft 
uaiversal admiration ; while the modem aidditiott 
10 oondemoed as often as noticed and ranked 
luBong the monnmeAts of a tasteless and semi- 
barbaroos age. 

It is not my intention at present to describe the 
chnrches beyond the walls : and of several within^ 
whieb bear the names or are supposed to be 
formed of the ruins of aneient temples^ I shall 
say but little, as they do not eaLhibit the least ves* 
tige of antiquity. Such is Ara Cadi, on the 
Ci^itoline hill supposed by many authors to <m> 
copy the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitoliaos: 
such also is Santa Maria mpra Mineroa, reported 
to have been formerly the temple of that goddess; 
neither of which hare a particalar claim, unless 
their titles be considered as sucfa, to om- attention*. 
We shall new therefore proceed to the greater 
churcfaesi under which i^pdlation I include the 
Pantheon aod the Seven Patriarchal BasHica, so 

* The traveller sliovld visit the charehes that beloag to 
partJeolar aalionB aad orders, and are eonsidered as their 
reflective mother diarches; because not only French, 
Spaniards, Germans, but Greeks, Armenians, Cophts or 
Egyptians, and even Bast Indians and Chinese have Iheif 
colleges and charehes. Thesaiaemay be said of all the re- 
ligious orders. Several interesting particularities that in- 
dicate the character of these nations and bodies, may be 
observed in their respective estahUshment*. 
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caHed because they are the cathedrals of the sotc- 
reign pontiff who officiates in them on certain 
festivals, and reserves the high altar entirely to 
himself. These seven churches are, &. Laurence 
(fuori delle mura, without the walls) St, Sebastian, 
Santa Croce, Santa Maria Maggiore or the Basilica 
Idberianay St. Paul (fuori delle mura) St, John 
Lateran or the Basilica Lateratiemis, St. Peter or 
the Basilica Vaticana. These temples are all of 
great antiquity, and if we except St. Sebastian, of 
great magnificence. But to begin with the 
Pantheon. 

The square of the Pantheon, or Piazza delta 
Rotonda, is adorned with a fountaiQ and an obelisk, 
and terminated by the portico of Agrippa. This 
noble colonnade consists of a double range of Co- 
rinthian pillars of red granite. Between the middle 
columns, which are a little farther removed from 
each other than the others, a passage opens to the 
brazen portals which, as they unfold, expose to 
view a circular hall of immense extent, crowned 
with a lofty dome, and lighted solely from above. 
It is paved and lined with marble. Its cornice of 
white marble is supported by sixteen columns and 
as many pilasters of Gialloantico (antique yellow); 
in the circumference there are eight niches, and 
between these niches are eight altars adorned each 
with two pillars of less size but of the same mar 
terials. The niches were anciently occupied by 

VOL. II. H 
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Statues of the great deities; the intermediate altars 
served as pedestals for the inferior powers. The 
proportions of this temple are admirable for the 
eflect intended to be produced; its height being 
eqnal to its diameter^ and its dome not an oral 
bnt an exact hemisphere. 

Sach is the Pantheon^ the most noble and 
perfect specimen of Roman art and magnificence 
that time has spared, or the ancients could have 
wished to transmit to posterity. It has served 
in fact as a lesson and a model to succeeding ge- 
nerations; and to it Constantinople is indebted 
for Santa Sophia^ and to it Rome or rather the 
World owes the unrivalled dome of the Vatican. 
I need not inform my reader that the body of the 
Pantheon is supposed by many antiquaries to be 
of republican architecture, and of course more 
ancient than the portico which, as its inscription 
imports, was erected by Agrippa about thirty 
years before the Christian sera. But whether the 
temple was built at the same time, or perhaps one 
hundred years before its portico, is a matter of 
little consequence, as it is on the whole the most 
ancient edifice that now remains in a state of full 
and almost perfect preservation. It has, it is true, 
undergone various changes from pillage and re- 
parations ; but these changes have been confined 
entirely to the decorations. It was first altered 
by Domitian and afterwards repaired by Severur. 
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The pillars, pilasters, and maHble lining remain 
nearly as they were placed by the latter. It Was 
plondered of pan of its bronze ornaments, amon^ 
which some authors rank its brazen doors, by 
Genseric the Vandal monarch of Africa, and af- 
terwards more completely stripped of all its metal 
decorations by Constantine, the grandson of 
Heraclins, in the seventh century. This semi^ 
barbarian Emperor is represented by indignant 
antiqnaries as the greatest scoarge that ever 
visited Rome, and is said to have committed 
more excesses, and done more mischief to the city 
dnring a short stay of seven days, than the Goths 
or Vandals dnring their repeated hostile ap- 
proaehes or long established dominion. 

The Pantheon was converted into a chnrch by 
Pbpe Boniface FV. about the year 609, and has 
since that period attracted the attention and en* 
joyed the patronage of various pontiffs. But 
though much has been done for the support and 
embellishment of this edifice, yet much is still 
wanting in order to restore to it all its glory. 
The pavement should be repaired, the marble 
lining of the attic replaced, and above all, the 
pannels of the dome gilt or edged with bronze. 
The want of some such decoration gives it a white, 
naked appearance, very opposite to the mellow 
tints of the various marbles that cast so rich a 
gk>w over the lower part. Yet let not the traveller 
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complain^ if even in this magnificent monument 
he shall find that his expectations surpass the 
reality^ and that his fancy has thrown around the 
Pantheon an imaginary splendor. He must not 
expect to find in it the freshness of youth. Years 
pass not in vain over man or his works; they may 
sometimes spare proportion and symmetry^ but 
beauty and grace, whether in the marble portico 
or in the human form, soon yield to their touch 
and vanish. Twenty ages have now rolled over 
the Pantheon, and if they have not crushed its 
dome in their passage, they have at least imprinted 
their traces in sullen grandeur on its walls ; they 
have left to it all its primeval proportions, but 
they have gradually stript it of its ornaments, its 
leaves of acanthus and its glossy colors. Perhaps 
these marks of antiquity and this venerable tint 
which time alone can shed over edifices, rather 
increase than diminish its majesty by adding to its 
justly admired form, that which no architect can 
bestow, the charms of recollection, and the united 
interest of age and disaster. 

Though the Pantheon probably owes its pre- 
servation to the circumstance of its having been 
converted into a church, yet I know not whether 
it be altogether well calculated for that purpose. 
A circular hall, if consecrated to the offices of 
religion, requires, that the altar should be in the 
centre, a position which it cannot occupy in the 
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Pantheon, owing to the apertare perpendicdarly 
over it. A round temple is not, even when ar- 
ranged to the best advantage, nearly so sottable 
or commodious for a christian assembly as the 
Basilica, with its corresponding aisles, elevated 
chancel, and semi-circular termination. Leaving 
therefore to the Pantheon its principal character 
of a temple, I would set it apart as a mausoleum 
dacred to the memory and remains of persons 
eminently distinguished by great talents and 
splendid public virtues ; of that class of worthies 
whom Virgil places hi Elysium and ranks among 
demigods and heroes. In the centre might arise, 
on a lofty pedestal of steps, an altar of black 
• marble destined solely for the service of the dead 
supporting a cross of alabaster half veiled in 
brazen drapery. At the comers of the altar four 
antique candelabra might pour a stream of solemn 
light on the funereal scene around. The monu- 
ments might occupy the niches, line the wall, and 
when numerous, rise in circles round the centre. 
However as the number of personages who de- 
serve the honor of a public funeral ifi small, a 
length of time would elapse, perhaps many cen- 
turies, before the niches would be filled, or the 
pavement encumbered with sarcophagi. Tlie 
arrangement here described is only«an extension 
of that which has actually taken place, as the 
Pantheon contains at present the tombs or rather 
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the busts of several distingtiished characters, among 
which are the celebrated antiquary Winckelman, 
Meiastasio, Mengs^ Potdssin^ Hannibal Carracci, and 
Rqffadh himself. Two musicians also, CoreUi 
and Sacchini^ have been admitted to the honors of 
the Pantheon*, 

On the Via Tiburtina^ at a small distance from 
the gate once of the same name, now more fre- 
quently called Porta di S. Lorenzo^ stands the 
Basilica of that martyr, erected over his tomb by 
Constantine. Though frequently repaired and 
altered, yet its original form and most of its ori- 
ginal decorations still remain. A portico, as is 
usual in all the ancient Basilicse, leads to its 
entrance ; it is supported and divided by four-and* 
twenty pillars of granite ; the choir occupies the 
upper part of the nave in the ancient manner, as 
in St. Clement|s. The ambones or two pulpits 
stand on either side of the entrance to the choir^ 
close to the pillars ; they are very large and all 
inlaid with marble. From the choir a flight of 
steps leads to the sanctuary paved with mosaic 
and adorned by a double story, each of twelve 
pillars of rich marble and of Corinthian form. 
Of the lower range of pillars part only appears 



* The dedication of this church on the first of Novem- 
ber, in the year 830, gave occasion to the institution of the 
festival of All Saints. 
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above, as it descends through an open space left 
for that purpose far beloiv the pavement. Font 
other colnmns adorn the wall that runs some 
feet behind the sanctuary as four more of porphyry 
support the qanopy over the altar. The seats of 
the sanctuary are of marble, as is t^e chair of the 
pontiff, a very ancient episcopal throne. Under 
the altar is the Confession or tomb of St. Lau- 
rence where his body reposes, as is related, with 
that of St. Stephen the 6rst m^irtyr ; it is beau- 
tifully inlaid and incrusted with the most precious 
marble. 

This church though unfrequented on accodnt 
of its situation, is yet rendered highly interesting 
by its antiquity, its form, and its materials, and 
by a certain lonely majesty which seems to brood 
over it, and fills the mind with awe and reverence. 
Prudentius has described the martyrdom of St. 
Laurence in a long hymn, in which among many 
negligencies there are several beauties; and the 
celebrated Vida has treated the same subject with 
the devotion of a bishop and with the enthusiasm 
of a poet. Several of his images, sentiments and 
allusions as well as his language throughout, are 
truly classical ; and while I recommend the two 
hymns of this author to the perusal of the reader, 
I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of inserting 
one passage from the first, not only on account of 
its exquisite beauty, but on aecount of its con- 
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nexion with the scenery of Rome, and with the 
ground which we are now treadirfg. In it the 
saint, when sensible or rather certain of his ap- 
proaching fate, is represented as hanjging oc- 
casionally over the Tiber, and taming with melan- 
choly recollection towards his native land and the 
bannts of his youth. 

Si quando tamen in ripft subsistit ameni 
Tybridis, aspectans auras, coelique profunda. 
Soils ad occasum versus, Non te amplius, inquit, 
Aspiciam, dives regnis*, Hisfktnia opimis. 
Nee vos, O patris fluvii, carique parentes. 
Qui spem forte mei reditfts agitatis inanem. 
Tuque, O Tybri I Tale ! cpUes salvete Latini f 
Quos colui heroum tumuli, sacrataque busta*! 

In another passage the last sensations and feelings 
of the martyr are described in a style highly ani- 



* St. Laurence was a native of Spain. 

t Then stopping on fair Tyber's banks, his eyes 
He raised) and gazing on the Western skies, ' 
Exclaim'd : No more, my dear and native Spain, 
Must these sad eyes behold thy shores again. 
Nor you, ye well-known streams, and parents lov'd. 
Who now perchance, by nature's yearnings mov'd,. 
Hope soon agtdn your much-lov'd child to view : 

• Tyber, farewell ! ye Latin hilb, adieu I 
Ye a>mbs, where many a hero's ashes lie. 
And many a sainted tenant of the sky. 
Where oft my vows were paid ! 
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mated and affecting. The conclnding verses of tbe 
same hymn express at once the piety and the 
patriotism of its author*. 

From the Porta 'Hburtma a long and straight 
street, or rather road, leads almost in a direct line 
to the Basilica Liberiaha^y or chnrch of Santa 
Maria MaggtorCy which derives its former appel* 
lation from Pope Liberins, in whose time it was 
erected^ its latter, from its size and magnificence, 
as being^ the first that bears the appellation of 
the Blessed Virgin. It is said to have been 
founded abont the year 350, and has undergone 
many repairs and alterations since that period* 
It is one of the noblest churches in the world and 
well deserves an epithet of distinction. It stands 
by itself on the highest swell of tbe EsqniUne 
hill^ in the midst of two great squares which 
terminate two streets of near two miles in length. 
To these squares the Basilica presents two fronts 
of modem architecture and of different decorations. 
The principal front consists of a double colonnade, 
one over the other, the lower Ionic, the upper 



• V. 245. 

t In the portico of this church there is a large antique 
sarcophagus^ on which is sculptured an ancient marriage ; on 
another which stands behind the sanctuary is a vintage. 
They are both admired for the beauty of the workmanship. 
The fields around St, Lorenzo were called anciently the 
Campus Veranus. 
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ConDtbian ^; before it on a lofty pedestal rises a 
Coriotbian pillar supporting a brazen image of 
the Blessed Virgin. On tbe otber side, a bold 
semicircolar front adorned with pilasters and 
crowned with two domes^ fills the eye and raises 
the expectation. Before it^ on a pedestal of more 
thas twenty feet in height, stands an Egyptian 
obelisk of a single piece of granite of sixty, termi- 
nating in a cross of bronze. These accompani- 
Dents on each side, give the Basilica an air of nn- 
Qsaal grandear, and it mnst be allowed that the 
interior is by no means nnworthy of this external 
magnificence. 

The principal entrance is, as nsnal in all the 
ancient churches, through a portico; this portico is 
supported by eight pillars of granite, and adorned 
with corresponding marble pilasters. Tbe tra- 
veller on his entrance is instantly struck with the 
two magnificent colonnades that line the nave and 
separate it from the aisles. They are supported 
each by more than twenty pillars, of which eighteen 
on each side are of white marble. Tbe order is 
Ionic with its regular entablature, the elevation of 
the pillars is thirty-eight feet, the length of the 
colonnade about two hundred and fifty. Tbe sanc- 
tuary forms a semicircle behind the altar. The 



* This front, notwithstanding the noble pillars of granite 
that support it, is justly censured for want of simplicity. 
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ftkar ifl a large dab of marble coveriog an ancient 
sarcopfaagns of porphyry, in which the body of the • 
ibooder formerly reposed. It is overshadowed by 
a canopy of bronse, supported by foor lofty Corin<- 
thian pillars of ^vfbjrj. This eanopy^ thovgb 
perhaps of too great a magnitude for its sitnatioo 
as it nearly touches the roof, is the most beautiiiil 
and best (woportioned ornament of the kind whidk 
I ever beheld. The side walls supported by the 
piUars are divided by pilasters^ between which are 
alternately windows and mosaics ; the pavement is 
variegated^ and the ceiling divided into iqpare paiii- 
nels^ double gilt and rich in the eztrmie« There 
is no transept, but instead of it two noble cbl^plels 
opeo on either side. The one on the right as you 
advance from the. great entrance towards the altar^ 
was built by iSixtns Qointus^ and contains his tomb: 
it would be considered as rich and beautiful, were 
it not infinitely surpassed in both these respects 
by the opposite chapel belonging to the Borghese 
&mily, erected by Paul V. Both these chapels are 
adorned with domes and decorated with nearly the 
same architectutal ornaments. Bqt in the latter, 
the spectator ia aatonished at the profusion with 
which not hronse and marble only, hot lapis lazuli, 
jaaper, and the more precious stones are employed 
on all sides, so that the walls seem tp. blase aronod, 
and idmost dazzle the eyes with their lustre. He 
may perhaps feel himself inclined to wish that 
those splendid materials had been employed with 
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more economy, and conceive that a jadicious 
arrangement might have produced a better effect 
with less prodigality. These two chapels, what- 
ever their magnificence or peculiar beaaty may be, 
have prejudiced the internal appearance of the 
chnrch, and occasioned the only material deformity 
which even the eye of a critic can discover: I 
mean the break occasioned by the arcades formed 
on both sides, to serve as entrances to these ora- 
' tories. The colonnade so beautifnl even in its pre- 
sent state, would have been matchless were it not 
internrpted by these misplaced arches, which after 
all do not produce the effect intended by giving a 
grand entrance into these chapels, as the view is ob- 
structed by the arch of the aisles, and by the inter- 
vention of the brazen portals. But be the defects 
what they may, I know not whether any architec- 
tural exhibition surpasses or even equals the Basi- 
lica lAberiana. The simplicity of the plan, the cor- 
rectness of the execution, the richness of the mate- 
rials and the decorations of the parts, the Jength 
of the colonnades and the elevation of the canopy, 
form 'altogether one of the noblest and most pleas- 
ing exhibitions that the eye can behold. As we 
advance along the ample nave, we are nether pleas- 
ed than astonishe with the scenery arounid us; 
we easily familiarize ourselves with the calm gran- 
deur of the place, and at the end rehire with an 
impression, not of awe, but of delight and tran- 
quillity* 
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From the Basilica Liberiana a loug and wide 
street leads to the Basilica Lateranensis^ This 
cbarcb is the regular cathedral of the bishop of 
Rome, and as sach assomes the priority of all 
others, and the pompons title of the Parent and 
Mother of all Chnrches, " Ecclesiarum Urbis et 
Orbis Mater et Caput ^"^ It was fonnded by Coq- 
stantine, bnt it has been burnt^ ruined, rebuilt^ and 
frequently repaired since that period. Its magni- 
tude corresponds with its rank and antiquity, and 
the richness of its decorations are equal to both* 
The Basilica, like that of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
has two porticos. That which presents itself to 
the traveller coming from the latter church, con- 
sists of a doal)le gallery one above the other, 
adorned with pilasters; the lower range Doric, 
the higher Corinthian. On the square before this 
portico rises a noble obelisk, the most elevated of 
its kind. From its pedestal bursts an abundant 
stream that supplies all the neighboring streets 
with water. The principal portico faces the south; 
it consists of four lofty columns and six pilasters. 
The order is Composite; the attic is adorned with 
a balustrade, and that balustrade with statues. A 
double order is introduced in the intervals ^d be- 
hind this frontispiece, to support the gallery desti- 
ned to receive the pontiff when he gives his solemn 



* The Mother and Head of the Churches of the City and 
of the World. 
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benediction ; though it is formed of very beaatifbl 
pillars, yet it breaks the symmetry and weakens 
die efiect of the whole* Other defects have been 
observed in. this front, and the height of the pede- 
stals, the heavy attic with ha balustrade, and the 
oolossal statues that encumber it, have been fre^ 
quently and justly criticised. Yet with all these 
Aefeots it preseuts a very noble and majestic ap^ 
pearance. 

The vestibulum is a long and lofty gallery. It 
is paved and adorned with various marbles. Five 
doors open from it into the church, the body of 
which is divided into a nave, and two aisles on 
each side. The nave is intersected by a transept, 
and terminated as is usual by a semicircular sanc- 
tuary. There are no rails nor partitions ; all is 
open, and a fetr steps form the only division be- 
tween the clergy and the people : thus the sise and 
proportions of this nobk hall appear to the best 
advantage. Its decorations are rich in the ex^ 
treme, and scattered with profusion^ but unfortu- 
nately with little taste. The nave was renewed or 
repaired by Bmromini^ and is disfigured by endless 
brealn and curves, as well as overloaded with cum- 
bersome masses. 

The church waa anciently supported by more 
than three hundred antique pillars, and had the 
same plan of decoration been adopted in its repa- 
ration as was afterwards employed at Santa Maria 
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Maggicre^ it woold probably have exhibited the 
grandest display of (Hllared scenery now in exist- 
ence, fiat the architect it seems had an antipathy 
to pillars; he walled them np in the bnttreraes^ 
and adorned the bntresses with groups of pi- 
lasters: he raised the windows, and in order 
to crown them with pediments, broke the airohi- 
trave and friese, and even removed the oomioe : 
he made niches for statues and topped them 
with crowns and pediments of every contorted 
form ; in short he has broken every straight \vba 
in the edifice, and filled it with semicircles, spi-* 
rals and triangles. The roof formed of wood^ 
thongh adorned with gilding in profiasion, yet from 
too many and dissiorilar compartments appears 
heavy and confosed. The altar is small and co^ 
vered with a Gothic sort of tower, said to be very 
rich, and certainly very ngly. The statnes of the 
twelve apostles, that occnpy the niches on each 
side of the nave with their graceful pillars of Verdt 
antico (antiqne green), are mnch admired. There 
are several columns also that merit particular at- 
tention; among these we may rank the antique 
bronze fluted pillars that support the canopy over 
the altar in the chapel of the SarUissimo Sacramento. 
Some suppose that these pillars belonged to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; others fancy that 
they were brought from the temple of Jerusalem : 
be these conjectures as they may the columns are 
extremely beautiful. 
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The Tarious chapels of this church deserve at- 
tention, either for their form or for their embel- 
lishments ; bnt the Carsini chapel is entitled to 
particalar consideration, and may be regarded as 
one of.the most perfect hnildings of the kind ex- 
isting. Inferior perhaps in size, and more so in 
splendor to the Borgkese chapel, it has more sim- 
plicity in its form and more purity in its deco- 
ration. This chapel is in the form of a Greek 
Cross. The entrance occupies the lower, the altar 
the upper part ; a superb mausoleum terminates 
each end of the transept ; the rail that separates 
the chapel from the aisle of the church is gilt 
brass ; the pavement is the finest marble ; the walls 
are incmsted with alabaster and jasper, and adorned 
with basso relievos ; six pillars adorn the recesses, 
the two on each side of the altar are Verde antico; 
the four others are porphyry, their bases and capi- 
tals are burnished bronze. The picture over the 
altar is a mosaic, the original by Gm(b. The 
tombs with their statues are much admired, par- 
ticularly that of Clement XII. the Corsini pontiff, 
whose body reposes in a large and finely propor- 
tioned antique sarcophagus of porphyry*. Pour 



* This sarcophagus was taken from the portico of the 
Pantheon, and is supposed by some antiquaries to have con- 
tained the ashes of Agrippa. 
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oorrespoBdiDg aicbes wre occapied by as many Bta* 
tiieS) representing the Cardinal virtnes, and orer 
each niche is an appopriate basso reUeoo. The 
Mome that canopies this chapel^ m itself airy and 
well lighted, recdves an additional Instre ft/an its 
golden pannels, and sheds a soft \mt ridi gloif on 
the marble scenery beneath it. On the wfaok^ 
though the Carsm diapel has not escaped crisis 
dsm, yet it stmck me as the most beantiiiil edifice 
of the kind; splendid withont gandiness ; the valu- 
able mateijals that form its pavement, line its walls 
and adorn its vaults, are so disposed as to mix 
together their varied hues into soft and delicate 
tints; while the siase and symmetry of its form 
enable the eye to contain it with ease, and con- 
template its unity, its proportions, and its orna- 
ments without effort*. 

The Baptistery of St. John Lateran, which 
according to the custom of the early ages stiH 
observed in almost all the cathedrals of Italy, 
though near is yet detached ftom the church, is 
called S» Giaoanm in Ftmte^ and is the most an- 
cient of the kind in the Christian world. It was 



^ This edifice might be recommended as ao excellent 
model for a domestic or college chapel, or a mausoleum. 
Some critics have yentured to censure its architectare as 
too tame, and deficient in boldness and relievo. Its siie if 
not, I believe, susceptible of more ; the defect, if it exist, 
is scarcely perceptible. 

VOL. II. I 
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erected by Constantine^ and is at the same time a 
monument of the magnificence of that Emperor 
and the bad taste of the age. A small portico 
leads into an octagonal edifice, in the centre of 
which, there is a large basin about three feet 
deq>» lined and paved with marble. This basin is 
of the same form as the building itself; at its 
corners stand eight beautiful pillars, which sup- 
port eight others of white marble, and these latter 
bear an attic crowned with a dome« These pillars, 
with their entablature, were probably taken from 
Tiarious buildings as they difier in order, size, and 
inroportion. The attic is painted in fresco, as in 
the gallery around the pillars below ; the fonner 
represents several Gospel histories, the latter 
some of the principal events of the reign of Con- 
stantine. The modern font, a large vase of greesa 
basaltes, stands in the centre of the basin raised 
on some steps of marble. Anciently the basin 
itself was the font into which the Catechumen 
descended by the four steps which still r^nain for 
that purpose. There are two chapels, one on 
each side of the Baptistery, formerly destined for 
the instruction and accommodation of the catechu- 
mens. In this chapel only, and only upon the 
eves of Easter and Pentecost, was public baptisin 
administered anciently in Rome; many magni- 
ficent ceremonies which occupied the whole night 
accompanied this solemnity, and rendered it more 
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deligfatfiil to the fervent christians of ^hat period 
iJian the most brilliant exhibitions of the day. 

The view from the steps of the principal por- 
tico of St. John Lateran is extensive and interest- 
ing. It presents a grove before ; on one side the 
venerable walls of the city ; the lofty arches of an 
aqueduct on the other ; the church of Santa Croce 
in front, and beyond it the desolate Can^agna 
bounded by the Alban Mount, tinged with blue 
and purple, and checkered with woods, towns and 
villages. 

A wide and straight road leads through the 
solitary grove wbich I have just mentioned, to the 
Basilica di Santa Croce in Gierusalemme*, another 
patriarchal church erected by Constantine on the 
ruins of a temple of Venns destroyed by his orders. • 
This church derives its name from some pieces of 
the holy cross, and from a quantity of earth taken 
from Mount Calvary and deposited in it by St. 
Helena, Constantine's mother. It is remarkable 
only for its antique shape, and for the eight noble 
columns of granite that support its nave. Its 
front is modem, of rich materials, but of very in- 
different architecture. The semicircular vault of 
the sanctuary is adorned with paintings in fresco 
which, though very defective in the essential parts, 
yet charm the eye by the. beauty of some of the 

^ The Church of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem. 
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figures and the exqiiiaite freshness of the coloring. 
The lonely situation of this antique basilica amidst 
groves^ gardens and vineyards, and the number 
<tf mouldering monuments and tottering arches 
that surround it, give it a solemn and affecting 
appearance. 

The patriarchal Basilica of St. Paul, called 
S. Paolo fuori deUe Mura^ at some distance from 
the Porta Ostiemis^ is one of the grandest temples 
erected by the first Christian Emperor. It was 
finished by Theodosius and his son Honorius, and 
afterwards when shattered by earthquakes and 
time, it was repaired first by Leo III. and again 
after a long interval by Sixtus Quintus. Such was 
the respect which the public entertained for Ais 
church, and so great the crowds that flocked to 
it, that the Eknperors above-mentioned thought it 
necessary (if we may believe Procopius) to build 
a portico from the gate to the Basilica, a distance 
of near a mile. The magnificence of this portico 
seems to have equalled the most celebrated works 
of the ancient Romans, as it was supported by 
marble pillars and covered with gilt coppar. But 
whatsoever may have been its former glory, it has 
long since yielded to the depredations of age or 
barbarism, and sunk into dust without leaving 
even a trace to ascertain its former existence. 
The road is now unfrequented, and the church 
itself with the adjoining abbey belonging to the 
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Benedictine monks, is almost abandoned during 
the snmmer months on account of the real or 
imaginary nnwholesomeness of the air. 

The exterior of this edifice, lik^ that of the 
Pantheon, being of ancient brick looks dismal and 
minons. The portico is supported by twelve 
pillars, and forms a gallery or vestibnlnm lofty 
and spacious* The principal door is of bronze; 
tihe nave and double aisles are supported by four 
rows of Corinthian pillars, amounting in all to the 
number of eighty. Of these columns, four-and- 
twenty of that beautiful marble called pavonazzo 
(because white tinged with a delicate purple) and 
the most exquisite workmanship and proportions, 
were taken from the tomb of Adrian (Castel S. 
Angela). The transept or rather the walls and 
arches of the sanctuary rest upon ten other 
columns, and thirty more are employed in the de- 
coration of the tomb jof the Apostle and of the 
altars. These pillars are in general of porphyry, 
and the four that support the central arches are 
of vast magnitude. Two flights of marble steps 
lead from the nave to the sanctuary : the pave- 
ment of this latter part is of fine marble; that of 
the former qf shattered finagments of ancient 
tombs marked with inscriptions. The altar stands 
under a capopy terminated by an awkward Gothic 
pyramid; the circumference of the sanctuary is 
adorned With some very ancient mosaics. The 
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walk of the nave and centre rest on ardies carried 
from pillar to pillar; those of the nave are high 
and covered with faded paintings. Hie length of 
the church is about three hundred feet^ its breadth 
about one hundred and fifty, and from its magni- 
tude, proportions and materials, it undoubtedly 
furnishes all the means requisite, if properly 
managed, of rendering it one of the most noble, 
and perhaps one of the most beautiful churches in 
the world. As it is, it presents a very exact copy 
of its ancient state, for it seems to have suffered 
considerable damage almost as soon as finkhed, 
from the wars, alarms and devastations that eono- 
menced in the reign of Honorius, and continued 
during several successive centuries. 

Although many popes, and particularly Sixtus 
Quintus and Benedict XIV, have repaired or or- 
namented this venerable fabric, yet it still retains 
an unfinished, forlorn and almost ruinous appear- 
ance. The pavement is, as has been observed 
above, made up of broken remnants ; the ancient 
pictures that adorned the walls are nearly ef&ced 
by damp vapors ; the beams and raf^rs of the 
roof form the only covering of the body of the 
church; and the whole Basilica, excepting the 
sanctuary, presents the aspect of a neglected and 
melancholy monument. The Benedictine monks 
are, in all countries where the Order exists, but 
particularly in Italy, both rich and public spiritedly 
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that it is a subject of surprise^ and jast reproacb, 
that while so many superb edifices have been erec- 
ted by them in different towns and countries^ one 
of the most ancient and celebrated temples in the 
Christian world should even in the capital itself> 
and under the eye of the pontiff, be allowed to ^ 
moulder away and sink almost unnoticed into 
ruin. The expenses requisite for the reparation 
and embellishment of such an edifice would be 
great without doubt; but toan opulent and Jrdigious 
society, money when* employed fm* such a por* 
pose cannot be an object of consideration^ especi* 
ally as the work might be carried on gradoally, 
and with all due regard to economy*. The arches 
from pillar to pillar introduced by the bad taste 
of the age of Diocletian^ might be covered as in 
Santa Maria Maggiore by a regular entablature » 
and as in all the other Basilicae, the floor might be 



* This roof is much admired for its mechanism and re^ 
Tered for its antiqtiity ; but however carious or yeneraUe it 
may be in these respects, it forms, as all mere carpentry most 
form, a very dull and unappropriate ceiling to a marble 
temple. The beams were originally lined with gold, and in- 
deed the whole edifice was most splendidly decorated as we 
are assured by Petronius who visited it in its first glory. 

Regia pompa loci est, princeps bonus has sacravit arces 

Lusitque magnis ambitum talentis. 
Bracteolas trabibus sublevit, ut omms aunilenta 

Lux esset intus, ceu jubar sub ortu. 

Subdidit 
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flagged and the walk lined with marble. The 
paintings might then be restored with perfect se- 
cnritj, and the work of reparation finished by 
removing the present Grothic obelisk that en- 
combers the tomb of the Apostle, and by employ- 
ing the beantiftd colnmns that now seem to 
groan nnder its weight in supporting a light and 
wdl^proportioned canopy. I hare already said 
that & Paolo might be made one of the most 
beantifnl churches in the world, and the <;hange8 
here pointed out would I think accompUsh that 
object^ and give it all the splendor of which it 
is susceptible. It already indeed exhibits the 
noblest collection of pillars now existing, and if 
these were set off to advantage by an appropri- 



Svbdidit et Pariat foMs laquearibiu colanmas, 

Distinguit illic quas quateniiis ordo : 
Tmn Camjrros hyalo insigni varie cucunit arcus, 

Sic prata vernis floribus renident 

Passio Beat. ApoiU 

Imperial splendor all the dome adorns; 

Those towers a Monarch built to God, and grac'd 

With golden pomp the vast circumference. 

With gold the beams he covered, that within 

The light might emulate the beams of mom. 

Beneath the glitf ring ceilmg, pillars stood 

Of Parian stone, in four-fold ranks disposed : 

Each curving arch with glass of various dye, 

Was deck'd; so shines with flow'rs the painted mead. 

In Spring's prolific day. 
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ate cornice and corresponding decorations around^ 
its colonnades would form a scene inferior in ex- 
tent indeed, but equal if not superior in regular 
architectural beauty even to the magnificent ar- 
cades of the Vatican. 
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CHAP. IV. 



The Basilica Vaiicana, or St. Peter's. 

To the Vatican we shall now tarn and close our 
accoont of Roman chnrcbes, by a faint and im- 
perfect description of some of the glories of this 
anrivalled fabric^ the boast of modern skill and 
trophy of the united arts of painting, sculpture^ 
and architecture. The Basilica of St. Peter was 
the first and noblest reh'gions edifice erected by 
Constantine. It stood on part of the circns of 
Nero, and was supposed to occupy a spot conse- 
crated by the blood of numberless martyrs ex- 
posed or slaughtered in that place of public 
amusement by order of the tyrant*. But its prin- 



* This supposition is far firom being groundless, as ap- 
pears from the words of Tacitus speaking of the persecu- 
tions of Nero. Ergo abolendo rumori ( jussum incendium 
Bomse) Xero subdidit reos et qusesitissimis psmis adfectt, 
quos per flagitia inyisos, yulgus Christianos a|qpellabat .... 
Et pereuntibus addita ludibiia) ut ferarum tergis contecti la- 
niatu canum interirant aut crucibus affixi, aut flaniniandi« 
atque ubi defecisset dies, in usum noctumi luminis urerentur. 
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cipal and exclosive advantage was the possessioD 
of the body of St. Peter ; a circnmstance which 
raised it in credit and consideration above the 
Basilica Laieranemis^ dignified its threshold with 
the honorable appellation of the Lirmna Apastolorum 
(the Threshold of the Apostles), and secnred to it 
the first place in the affection and reverence of the 
Christian world. Not only monks and bishops 
bnt princes and emperors visited its sanctuary with 
devotion^ and even kissed as they approached the 
marble steps that led to its portal. Nor was this 
reverence confined to the orthodox monarchs who 
sat on the throne of the founder ; it extended to 
barbarians and more than once converted a crud 
invader into a suppliant votary. The vandal Ge9h^ 
serk whose heart seldom felt emotions of mercy^ 



Horius tttoi ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et cvrceiut ludicnun 
edebat habitu aurig«e permixtus plebi, Tel curriculo iiuis- 
tens. Tacitu$ Ann, xt. 44^ 

** Therefore in order to do away the report (of the city 
having been set fire to by his orders), Nero accused, and 
inflicted the most exquisite punishments upon a set of people, 
odious on account of their crimes, whom the Tulgar called 

Christians Mockery was added to the torments of the 

dybg, for they were covered with the sidns of wild beasts 
that they might be torn in pieces by dogs, or were nailed to 
crosses^ or set on fire, that when day-light disappeared, they 
might serve instead of lamps. Nero lent his gardens for 
the spectacle, and gave a show of Circensian games, miziDf 
with the ' mob, or standing on his chariot, in the habit of a 
charioteer.** 
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while be plandered every honte and temple with 
QDrdentiDg fary^ spared the treasares deposited 
nnder the roof of the Vatican Basilica, and even 
allowed the plate of the churches to be carried in 
solemn pomp to its inviolable altars. Totila, who 
" in a moment of vengeance had sworn that he 
wonld bnry the glory and the memory of Rome 
in its ashes^ listened to the admonitions of the 
pontiff^ and resigned bis fnry at the tomb of the 
Apostles. 

Every age, as it passed over the Vatican, 
seemed to add to its holiness and its dignity; 
and the coronation of an Emperor, or the instal- 
lation of a Pope, the deposition of the remains 
of a prince, or the enshrinement of the reliqnes of 
a saint, appeared as so many tributes paid to its 
snpereminence, and gave it so many new claims 
to the veneration of the Christian world. At 
length, however, after eleven centuries of glory, 
the walls of the ancient Basilica began to give 
way, and symptoms of approaching ruin were be- 
come so visible about the year 1450, that Nicolas V. 
conceived the project of taking down th^ old 
church, and erecting in its stead a new and more 
extensive structure. However, though the work 
was begun, yet it was carried on with feebleness 
and uncertainty during more than half a century, 
till Julius II. ascended the papal throne, and re- 
sumed the great undertaking with that spirit and 
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decision which disiingaished all the measure of 
bis active pontificate. Great princes generally 
find or create the talents requisite for their pnr* 
poses^ and Julins discovered in Bramante, an 
architect capable of comprehending and execoting 
his grandest conceptions. A plan was presented 
and approved. The walls of the ancient Basilica 
were taken down, and on the eighteenth of April 
1508, the foundation stone of one of the vast 
pillars that snpport the dome, was laid by Joliiu 
with all the pomp and ceremony that became such 
an interesting occurrence. From that period the 
work, thoagh carried on with ardor and perse- 
verance, yet continued during the space of one 
hundred years, to occupy the attention and absorb 
the income of eighteen pontiffs. I might have 
augmented this number by the addition of the 
names of Urban VIIL Alexander VII. and their 
successors down to Benedict XIII. who all con- 
tributed to the erection, embellishment, and com* 
pletion, of the superb colonnade that opens before 
the church, and adds so ranch to its majesty. 
The popes who have since followed have not been 
entirely inactive, but have endeavoured, each ac* 
cording to his ability, to acquire a share in the 
glory and duration of this edifice by some deco- 
ration or improvanent. In fine, the late Pius VI. 
built the sacristy, and by this necessary appendage, 
which had till then been wanting, may be con- 
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•idered as having accomplished the grand under- 
taking, and given the Basilica Vaticana its foil 
perfection. 

On the wbole^ it would not be exaggeration 
to assert^ that nearly three hundred years elapsed 
and five and thirty pontiffs reigned, from the 
pttiod of the commencement to that of the ter- 
mination of this stupendous fabric. The most 
odebrated architects of modern times had an op- 
portunity of displaying their talents and immor- 
talizing their names in the prosecution of the work, 
and Bramafite, Rqffhello, San Gallo, Michael Angebj 
Vignola, Carlo Maderno, and Bernini^ not to speak 
of others of less reputation, labored successively 
in its promotion or consummation. 

To calculate the expense with any great pre- 
cision would be difficulty but from the best infor- 
mation that has been collected on the subject, we 
may venture to state, that however enormous 
the sum may appear, the expenditure must have 
amounted to at least twelve millions sterling ; and 
when we consider that the marbles, bronze, and 
other valuable materials employed in its decoration, 
are not only uncommon, but scarcely known out 
of Rome, we may add that it would require three 
times as much to raise a similar edifice in any 
other capital. From the latter observation we 
may infer, that if ^ convulsion of nature, or what 
is still more tq be dreaded, an explosion of human 
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malignity, sbonld shatter or destroy this admirable 
fabric, many ages mnst elapse^ and nnmberless 
generations pass away, before means conld be col- 
lected, or talents fonnd to restore it, or to erect 
another of eqnal magnificence. 

What then will be the astonishment, or rather 
the horror of my reader, when I inform him 
that this nnrivalled temple, the triumph and 
master^pieoe of modem skill, the noblest speci- 
men of the genius and the powers of man, was, 
during the late French invasion, made an object 
of rapacious speculation, and doomed to ruin. 
Yet such is the fact. When the exhausted in- 
come of the state, and the plunder of all the 
public establishments were found unequal to the 
avarice of the generals, and to the increasing 
wants of the soldiers, the French committee 
turned its attention to St. Peter's, and employed 
a company of Jews to estimate and purchase the 
gold, silver, and bronze, that adorn the inside of 
the edifice, as well as the copper that covers the 
vaults and dome on the outside. The interior 
ornaments might perhaps have been removed 
without any essential or irreparable damage to 
the body of the fabric ; but to strip it of its ex- 
ternal covering was to expose it to the injuries 
of the weather, and to devote it to certain de- 
struction; especially as the papal government, 
when restored, had not the means of repairing 
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the mischief. Bot PrQ?i4ence interposed, and the 
liand of the Omnipotent was extended to protect 
bis temple. Before the work of sacrilege and 
barbarism coold be commenoedt the French army, 
alarmed by the approach of the allies, retired with 
precipitation, and St. Peter's stands I 

From the bridge and Castd de St. AngelOf a 
wide street condqcts in a direct line to a square, 
and that sqnare presents at once the conrt or 
porti<x>» and part of the Basilica*. When the 
spectator approaches the entrance of this CQWt> 
he Tiews four rows of lofty pillars, sweeping off 
to the right and left in a bold semicircle. lo 
the centre of the area formed by this immense 
colonnade^, an Egyptian obelisk, of one soUd 
piece of granite, ascends to the height of one 
hnndred and thirty feet ; two perpetual fountaioa. 



^ The late pope had some thoaghts of widening thii 
street, and giving it throughout an expansion equal to the 
entrance of the portico, so that the colonnade, fountains, 
obelisk, and church, would thus burst at once upon the eye 
of the spectator, when he turned from the bridge. Though 
the approach to St Peter's is already suficient^ noUe, yet 
thb alteration would without doubt, have added much to 
its magnificence. The invasion of the French, and the con- 
sequent distressing events, suspended the execution of this 
and many similar plans of improvement 

t This colonnade, with its entablature, balustrade, and 
statues, is seventy feet in height. 
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one dtl ^ilch sMp, ptoy in the trfr, and fUl in 
dheeftt i^oand the; bo^n^ of porphyry xhm receive 
tbetn. B^fdH^e bim, raised oa three siMeessiTe 
lHgbt6 of marble sU^s, eartendfilg four befiAroA 
feet in length, and tov^mng to the elevation of 
one hundred and eighty, he behoMs the nMJesniic 
front of the Basilica itself. This front is mj^ 
pofted by a single row of Corhiibiui -pillai^s and 
pfhMers^ and adohied with an alti^ a balai^ 
tradey and fbirte^n coiossfd statoes. Far befatod 
aoad above it rises the Matchless Damey the justly 
oefebrated vMndsr of lUme md vftht world. The 
eokmmade of coopled pillars that sm-roond and 
st#eagthen tte vaei barie^ the graniefol attic that 
soMionnts tbk coloninuie, the YkAA and expansive 
swell of the dome itself, and llie pyramid seated 
on a elflWtelF of colaotins, and bearing the halt and 
erois to the shies, aH perfect in their kind, form 
the most magnificent and siBgnkr exhibition that 
the human eye perhaps ever contensplated. Two 
less cnpolas, one on each side, partake of the 
state^ and add not a little to the majesty of the 
principal dame. 

The interior corresponds perfectly with the 
graridenr of the exteribi*, and ftilly answers the 
expectations, however great, which such an ap- 
proaeb nnist naturally have raised*^ Five lofty 

* Ad BaBilictt Vatieane vestibiilum subwstimus ; seque^ 
audemus tain divinse fiabrictt msjestatem rudi eallhno vio- 
VOL. U. K 
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portals open into the portico or Testibnliim, a 
gallery in dimensions and decorations equal to 
thi most spacious cathedrals. It is four hon- 
dred feet in length, seventy in height, and fifty in 
breadth, paved with vari^ated marble, covered 
with a gilt vanlt, adorned with pillars, pilasters, 
mosaic and basso relievos, and terminated at both 
ends by eqnestrian statnes, one of Constantine, 
the other of Charlemagne. A fountain at eadi 
extremity supplies a stream sufficient to keep a 
reservoir always full, in order to carry off" every 
unseemly object, and perpetually refresh and purify 
the air and the pavemrat. Opposite the five por- 
tals of the vestibule are the five doors of the church ; 
three are adorned with pillars of the finest marble; 
that in the middle has valves of bronze. 

As you enter, you behold the most extensive 
hall ever constructed by human art, expanded in 
magnificent perspective before you ; advancing up 
the nave, you are delighted with the beauty of the 



lare. Sunt enim nonnalla, quae nullo melius modo, quam 
stapore et sileotio laudantur, «ay« the learned Mabilhn: Iter- 
liaUcum* 

'^ ** We stopped at the vestibule of St. Peter's Church; 
nor dare we with unhallowed pen violate the majesty of so 
divine a structure: For there are some things which are 
never more adequately praised, than by amasement and 
silence.'' 

" I saw St Peter's," says Gray, " and was struck dumb 
with astonishment." 
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vari^ated marble ander yonr feet^ and vrith tbe 
splendor of the golden ranlt over yonr bead. Tbe 
lofty Corintbian pilasters witb tbeir bold entabla- 
ture, the intermediate nicbes with tbeir statnes, 
the arcades with the graceful Bgnres that recline 
on the corves of* tbeir arches, charm yonr eye in 
succession as yon pass along. But how great yonr 
astonishment when you reach the foot of the altar, 
and standing in the centre of the church, contem- 
plate the four superb vistas that open around yon; 
and then raise your eyes to the dome, at the pro- 
digious elevation of four hundred feet, extended 
like a firmament over your head, and presenting, 
in glowing mosaic, the companies of tbe just, tbe 
choirs of celestial spirits, and the whole hierarchy 
of heaven arrayed in tbe presence of the Eternal, 
whose ^* throne high raised above all height** 
crowns tbe awful scene. 

When you have feasted yonr eye witb tbe gran- 
deur of this unparalleled exhibition in tbe whole, 
you will turn to tbe parts, the ornaments, and the 
furniture which you will find perfectly correspond- 
ing with the magnificent form of the temple itself. 
Around tbe dome rise four other cupolas, sm^ill in- 
deed when compared to its stupendous magnitude, 
but of great boldness when considered separately : 
six more, three on either side, cover jthe different 
divisions of tbe aisles,and six more of greater dimen- 
sions canopy as many chapels, or, to speak more 
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properly, as many churches. All these ioferior 
cnpolas are like the grand dome itself^ lined with 
mosaics, many indeed of the master-pieces of paint- 
ing which formerly graced this edifice, have been 
removed and replaced by mosaics which retain all 
the tints and beauties of the originals, impressed 
on a more solid and durable substance. The aisles 
and altars are adorned with numberless antique 
pillars, that border the church all around, and form 
a secondary and subservient order. The variiega- 
ted walls are, in many places, ornamented with 
festoons, wreaths, angels, tiaras, crosses, and medal- 
lions,, representing the effigies of different ponttft. 
These decorations are of the most beantiftil and 
rarest species of marble, and often of excellent 
workmanship. Various monuments rise in diffe* 
rent parts of the church ; but, in their size and 
accompaniments, so much attention has been paid 
to general as well as local efiect, that they appear 
rather as parts of the original plan, than posterior 
additions. Some of these are much admired fbr 
their groups and exquisite sculpture, and form 
very conspicuous features in the ornamental part 
of this noble temple. 

The high altar stands under the dome, and 
thus as it is the most important so it becomes the 
most striking object In order to add to its relief 
and give it all its majesty, according to the ancient 
custom still retained in the patriarchal churches at 
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Rome and in oKMt of the cathedrals iq Italy, a 
lofty caoopy rises above it^ and forms an iaterme* 
diate break or repose for the eye between it and 
the immensity of the dome abore^ The form« 
Bsateriala, and magnitude of this decoration are 
equally astonislvng. Below the steps of the altar 
and of coarse some distance from it, at the comers 
on four massive pedestals, rise foar twisted pillars 
fifty feet in height, and support an entabiatore 
which bears the canopy itself topped witli a cross. 
The whole soars to tbe elevation of one hundred 
and thirty-two feet from the pavement^ and except- 
ing the pedestals is of Corinthian brass! the most 
lofty massive work of that or of any other metal 
now known. But this braien edifice, for so it may 
be called, notwithstanding its magnitude, is so dis- 
posed as not to obstruct the view by concealing 
the chancel and veiling the Cathedral or Chair of 
St. Peter. The ornament is al^ of broose, and 
consists of a group of four gigantic figures, repre*- 
senting the four principal Doctors of tbe Greek 
and Latin Churches, supportiog the patriarcbsl 
dbiair of St. Peter« Tbe chair is a lofty throne ele^ 
Tated to the height of seventy feet from tbe pare^ 
ment; a circular window tinged with yellow throws 
from above a milder sfdeodor around it, so that 
the whole not unfitly represents the pre*^minence 
of tbe apostolic See, and is acknowledged to form 
a most becoming and m^estic termination to the 
first of Christian temples. 
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When I have added that every part and every 
ornament is kept in the most perfect repair ; that 
the most exact neatness and cleanliness is ob- 
servable on all sides; that the windows are so 
managed as to throw over the whole a light, clear 
and distinct, yet soft and gentle, I shall leave the 
reader to imagine what an impression the contem- 
plation of an edifice so glorions mnst make on the 
mind of a yoathfal or enthusiastic traveller. 

Under the high altar of St. Peter*s is the tomb 
of that apostle, formerly called the Confesmn of 
St. Peter^ an appellation which it has communi- 
cated to the altar and its canopy. The descent to 
it is before, that is to the west of the altar where 
a large open space leaves room for a doable flight 
of steps, and for an area before two brass folding 
doors that admit into a vault, whose grated floor 
is directly over the tomb. The rails that snrronnd 
this space above are adorned with one hundred and 
twelve bronze comucopise, which serve as suppor- 
ters to as many silver lamps that bum perpetually 
in honor of the Apostle. The staircase with its 
balustrade, the pavement of the little area, and the 
walls around, are all lined with alabaster, lapis la- 
mliy verde antico, and other kinds of the most beau- 
tiful marble. The pavement of the area is upon a 
level with the Sacre grotte (Sacred grottos, or 
caves), though the regular entrance into those sub- 
terranean recesses is under one of the great pillars 
that support the dome. 
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The Sacre grotte are the remains of the ancient 
church bailt by Constantine, the pavement of 
which was respected and preserved with all pos- 
sible care daring the demolition of the old and the 
construction of the new Basilica. They consist 
of several long winding galleries extending in va- 
rious directions under the present building. They 
are venerable for their antiquity and contents ; and 
if Addison never visited Westminster Abbey^ or 
trod its gloomy cloisters without strong impres- 
sions of religious awe, I may be pardoned when I 
acknowledge that I felt myself penetrated with 
holy terror^ while conducted by a priest in his sur- 
plice with a lighted torch in his hand^ I ranged 
through these dormitories of the dead, lined with 
the urns of emperors and pontiffs, and almost 
paved with the remains of saints and martyrs. The , 
intrepid Otho, the turbulent Alexander, and the 
polished Christina^ lie mouldering near the hal- 
lowed ashes of the apostles Peter and Paul^ of the 
holy pontiffs Linus, Silvester and Adrian. The 
low vault closes over their porphyry tombs^ and 
silence and darkness brood uninterrupted around 
them. 

My awe increased as I approached the monu- 
ment of the apostles themselves. Others may be- 
hold the mausoleum of an emperor or of a consul, 
of a poet^ or of an orator^ with enthusiasm; 
for my part^ I contemplated the sepulchre of these 
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QbnstjaR frerpe? with %p9^^p\t v^^nifipn. What, 
i^ a t)Qi() ac^ieTeaf ent, fm if^fil it^yeotipq, ^ wplU 
fpagbf jbaUle^ or a well-tqld ta^e^ qf^ entitle a imo 
to the admiratioif of postefitjr, ^od ^}f^ a bll^se of 
jjlorjr over bffl rem^p^^ fur^ly the copjrag^j tj^e icon* 
stapcy, .t^ pnoe^ $u0ering8» tbe tri^^rphant death 
of t^ese holy qhawpions, ma9t e^dlu^ our fidfoi- 
ration t^pd onr gratitqde^ ennoble the spot wher^ 
t^eir relics reppse, aqd sanctify tl^ very dmt llia|t 
imbibed their sacr^ blood. 3y sacrificing thpir 
lives to the propagation of trath, ^pd to thi; r^^[>^ 
matioa of mankind, they are become the p^tripti 
of the world at large, the cpmmon benefactors of 
their species, and in the truest and noblest seq^e, 
heroes aqd conquerors. How natural then for a 
christian not only to cherish (heir napies but fp 
extend his grateful attention to their ashes apd bi> 
venerfitipn even to their toiqbs. 

Superba sordent Caesares cadavera 

Quels uibis litabat impii cultAs fenax : 

Apostolonim gtomtur ossibus 

Tlxamque adorat collibus qhi^ crHC(BBL 

Nunc, O cniore purpurata nobilj 

Noybqne felix Roma conditoribus 

Horum tropnis aucta quanto verius 

Begina fiilges orbe totp civitas ! I ^ ffrpt. Par. 



* Unnotic'd dust, the C^fare now are laid. 
To whom Rome's impious homage onoe ^as pi^id ; 
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Jf^ y^ry «r «»w^ty pf |rt, Peter's is a ipMajt 
in^gnifi(?eQt ^ifice, conne^ef) with tb« cbarcjb by 



But of th' i^poB^^' toi^bs she proudl^jr boasto,. 
And vaunts the Cross, that tow'rs thro' all her coasts. 
Now, Rome, of many a martyr's blood possest. 
And hi thy second founders doubly blest, 
Enfioh'd, ennobled by such spoils divine, 
The sceptre of the world is truly thine. 

St. John Oh^sostom makes an eloquent aOusion to this 
tomb, when speaking of the last day he exclaims— rEx€ij9cy 

ei(fi«M}( fut» TierfS, fuu dupofuvw etq Ti}ir aarayD^ciy rB Kvptov* 

And again, 1^y» km t)}v Pwjmjk $i^ t8to ^iX^* k^m Tpi ^ qfyf^lf 

IKff OfO t# nMBq, XflU MM 494 IbMS^MK, HtU OVO T8 W^STtf, N« Oftt 

tm xoro fUtfvfJiarwp rcBV cy voKefAf oXXa trorra tovta a^K> $<« t^to 
atm}y fAanopt^^ ori (TlavX^) ica< ^ ovro^ eypaupf, itat ovtot^ PP(^( 
c^iXei, Kou wafw ovtoh ^ic^j^if, m«h i'0! ^mv fy«< iwveKiiiM' (m urn 
m*ffrif*^ 1? flW^ cyrct^ fjmkkw, ij owo T«y oeXXt^ atnccertw — (ia 
Tovra %flM;/6ca5» '"?*' troXiv, « 8<« Toy ;(^i«'oy roy troXw, 8 5<a t8^ xwy»f, 
8 dta rqy oXXijy ^ayrao-^ay. — ^Ti^ fMt yuy eBonce tircp^xvdr^^ycM t« cr«^iV9fi4 
TIp(i|X8 , v£M ir/)of)|X^i9im T^ 1:0^9 x<H TQif ^y <*' ^«y ^tf vviiMn^ muam \ 
V. T » >y sn«y t% ^«^«4it^,-— ^i 01/ cXaX€< vKonvn pao'tKewp, you 8k ij^x*'" 
yrro;— TupayySf cTcrofuo'c,— r^jy wcHfjuertpf ry BEO trpogiyygyi* ■ i -y iy 
Koyfy T)}^ xo^diof , ^ 8t« irX«^T€ia igy «>« hoa 'VoMk qXoxX^^ ^ccrd^ 

Aiiyi<Mijiy,w "ty Ncuyiyy (ifO'ct^oy $an}y, 8 rot/njy 'njy i^/birrcpay. Z« yo^ 
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a long gallery and adorned with nnmberless pillars, 
statues, paintings and mosaics. It is in reality a 



Ihteri ey», Sn >€ » €/*o«, ^njo-iy, o XPI2T02.— BjSBXflftijy -nj* wpiv i8e» 
rw X€«paw, rw €y oXiwc*,— i/ «w Tovra ra yfafAfAora «7pa^rro*— njir 
xiviir T«r woSfliy taw vepiZpafMrrw vtpf ootSfumfpf, wu /xii KOfiMrrM', * 

fiom.* in £{ptft* ad Rom: 

** From this pkoe Paul, from thb place Peter shall be 
snatched away. Consider and shudder, what a spectacle 
Rome will behold, Paul suddenly rising with Peter from that 
sepulchre, and carried up into the air to meet the Lord. 

'' I honor Rome also for this reason; for though I could 
celebrate her praises on many other accounts — ^for her great- 
ness, for her beauty, for her power, for her wealth, and for 
her exploits in war,— yet passing oyer all these things, I 
glorify her on this account, that Paul in his life-time wrote to 
them, and Ured them, and was present with and conversed 
with them, and ended his life amongst them. Wherefore the 
city b on this account renowned more than on all others— on 
this account I admire her, not on account of her gold, her 
columns, or her other splendid decorations. — Who has now 
empowered me to embrace the*body of Paul, and to rivet my- 
self to his tomb, and to see the dust of his mouth 7 the dust 
of that mouth, with which he spoke before Kings, and was 
not ashamed, with which he silenced tyrants, and made the 
whole world approach to Gk>d? the dust of his heart, which 
was so capacious as to embrace entire cities, and people, and 
nations ; that heart which lived a new life, not this which we 
live ; ' for I no longer live,' sajrs he, ' but Christ lives in me.' 
I wbhed to see the dust of his hands, of those hands which 
Were in bonds, and with which he wrote these epistles; the 
dust of those feet which traversed the universe, and were not 
weary.'' HofMy ofi the EpiiUe to the Romam. 
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large and spacioas church, covered with a dome 
in the centre, and surrounded with Tarions chapelst 
recesses and apartments adapted to the denkioQ 
and the accommodation of the pontiff, the dean 
of St. Peter's, and the members of its chapter. It 
was erected by the orders of the late Pope Pins VI. 
at an immense expense; and though in many 
respects liable to criticism, yet it is on the whole 
entitled to admiration. 

From the lower part of the BasiUaiy we pass 
to the roof by a well lighted staircase, winding 
ronnd with an ascent so gentle that beasts of 
burthen go np withont inconvenience. When 
yon reach the platform of the roof yon are asto- 
nished with the nnmber of cupolas and domes 
and pinnacles that rise' around you; with the 
galleries that spread on all sides, and the many 
apartments and staircases that appear in every 
quarter. Crowds of workmen are to be seen 
passing and repassing in every direction, and the 
whole has rather the form of a town than that of 
the roof of an edifice. 

Here the traveller has an opportunity of exa- 
mining closely and minutely the wonderful con- 
struction of the dome, and of discovering the skill 
and precision with which every part has been 
planned and executed. The vast platform of stone 
on which it reposes as on a solid rock ; the lofty 
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eolonnade that rises on this platform^ BXkA by its 
resistance eonnterads, as a cootiaoed bottress, the 
horizontal pressore of the dome, all of stone of 
8Qcb prodigious swell and drcnoiference ; the lan- 
tern which like a lofty temple sits on its towering 
summit ; these are objects which mnst excite the 
astonishment of every spectator, bat can be p^- 
fectly understood and properly described by none 
but by a skilful architect thoroughly acquainted 
with the difficulties and the resources of his art*. 
The aocess to every part, and the ascent even to the 
inside of the hall, is perfectly safe and commodious. 
Hiose who wish to reach the cross on tbe outside, 
as some bold adventurers are said to have doae^ 
are exposed to Considerable danger without attain^ 
ing any advantage to justify their rashness -f*. 

* The dome of St Paul's is not calculated to giTe a just 
idea of that of St P^ter%. The kner done of the fenatr 
19 of brick, and in shape not very unlike the conical form 
of a glass house; the dome to whidi the edifice owes all its 
external grandeur is a mere wooden roof raised over the 
other at a considerable distance, and coTered with copper 
which Qouceals the poverty of its materials. Both the 
domes of the latter are of stone ; they run up a considerable 
way together, and when they separate, they merely leave 
room enough lor a narrow staircase between them, so that 
the traveller as be asc^ds toucbes both the domea with hit 
elbows. They unite again at the top and conjointly support 
the weight of the lantern, 
t Some of the midshipmen of the Medusa Irigate performed 
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After baring thus examined t^e upper paits, 
the ii)terk>r and the anbterraneods aparfmenta of 
tftis edifice, the traveller will range rotind (he 
ontside and take a view of the external Walls 
and termination. A large open space Mfronnds 
it, and affords room emnigh even for perspective. 
The order of the portico with its attic is earned 
in pilasters round the ontside of the chnrch, and 
gives it all the greatness and majestf that resnhs 
from onbrokcft nnity. The only defect is thcS 
chisters of half or qnarter pilasters, with thek 
imperfect capitals and angnlar entabktniie crowded 
together in the comers. There are architects I 
know who consider these gronps as ornamefrttd 
or at least as necessary, and of conrse as not ith 
cnrring the appellation of defects. Bat, wilfioift 



this feat with Ihdr usual spirit asd agility.. But this is odt 
sarpiising in young tam. 

" Prodiga gens ultro Idds animaeque capace^ 
Moitb!" 

Heroes prodlg^ of breath, 
Aliiirst for gloryi and despising death* 

Mr. d6 la Lande talks of a French lady who some years 
before scrambled up the inclined ladder, mounted the ball and 
kaned on the cross, and did all this ** tftfee ime soupletse et 
une grace inconcevable (with an inooncsifvahle agility anfd 
grace)." I hope no English lady will ever emulate such 
inconceivable grace. 
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diacaBsiDg the principles of the art, they certainly 
ofler too many angles, and consequently too many 
breaks to the sight, and may jastly be termed, if 
not defects, at least deformities. 

I have thus presented a general picture of this 
celebrated edifice, and dwelt with complacency on 
its unrivalled beauties. I may now be allowed to 
examine it with the eye of a critic and venture to 
point out those parts which may be deemed liable 
to censure or capable of improvement. To b^in 
with the colonnade. Every spectator of taste 
while he. contemplates and admires this most ex- 
tensive and magnificent scene of pillars, regrets 
that JSermm, influenced without doubt by the love 
of novelty so fatal to the beauty of edifices and to 
the reputation of architects, instead of a simple 
and perfect order, should have employed a com- 
posite of his own invention. Surely the pure 
Doric of the Parthenon, the Ionic of the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, and the Corinthian of the Pantheon 
might have been adopted with more propriety and 
eflect, than a fanciful combination of irregular 
Doric pillars and an Ionic entablature? To this 
defect Bertiini has added another, by introducing 
too many pilasters, or to speak more properly 
massive piles that break the line unnecessarily, and 
increase the apparent weight without augmenting 
the solidity of the building. 

The front of St. Peter's has been censured as 
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having 0iore of the appearance of a palace thca 
of a chnrch ; it is pierced with so many windows^ 
divided mto so many parts^ and supported by so 
many half pillars and pilasters. This deformity 
which is common to all the patriarchal churches 
in Rome^ is in a great degree owing to the ne- 
cessity which architects are under of providing a 
gallery for the ceremony of papal benediction, and 
thus of dividing the intercplumniation into arches 
and apartments. What a pity that such an ex- 
tensive and magnificent front should be sacrificed 
to such an insignificant motive ; especially as the 
ceremony in question might be performed with 
equal if not more effect from the grand entrance 
of the church itself. It is indeed much to be 
lamented that the original designs of Bramaiite 
and Michael Angelo were not executed, and the 
portico of St. Peter^s built on the plan of that of 
the Pantheon ; a plan that united simplicity with 
grandeur and would have given to the Vatican a 
beauty and a majesty unblemished and unparalleled. 
But it is the fate of great architects to be counter- 
acted by ignorant employers, and not unfreqnently 
obliged to sacrifice their sublime conceptions to 
the bad taste, to the prejudice or to the obstinacy 
of their contemporaries. The architect of St. PauFs 
shared the fate of that of St. Peter*s, and had the 
mortification to see his bold and masterly designs 
tamed and disfigured by dulness and parsimony. 
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Tlif^ ftiMiifkttod ofi tbe fMtee otiglft I tMftk M M 
cortecttil as below the dignity and dedtkiafioD df 
dticb a templcr erected by ftie cmDtnmi ikAer of aJl 
cbristtans, m their name At^ at their expeme. 
Tbos instead of *' In honorem prindpU ApMdhhm 
PduUis Borghesius Rmnarm^*,*' it should rtad, 
^ Deo Optimo maximo in hanotem prineifM Apotte^ 
larunt Ectksia CathoUcaf; an inseriptkm imm 
ttrortby a temple #bich may justly be considet^ 
M the commoik property of the cbrhtkn worlds 

In traversing the nave one is tempted to wish^ 
notwithstanding the beauty of the ^cades^ diat 
pillars had been empfoy^ in their stead, a Mp- 
port more grtusefbl as wdf as more majesfie^ 
Whaif a snperb cokimiade would two such long 
vtA lofty rows of pillars fa^te farmed I how maeh 
abovt all modem magnifieencel and even bow 
superior to the pnoudest monument that n^maiM 
of ancient gtiandeur ! 

It hdfr been justly observed, th^t no status 
ought to have been admitted into St. P^tei^s btt< 
such as represent the most distiogtiished bene« 
ihcfora of the christian church, whose services have 
been generally felt, and whose names are held m 



* Psul Borg|ie«e, a Roman, in honor of tlie Prinoe of 
the Apostles. 

f To the Supreme Being, the Catholic Church, in honor 
of the Prince of the Apostles. 
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universal veneration; snch as the apostlet, the 
prindple martyrs^ the doctors of the first ages, 
and the most celebrated bishops. Tbe forms of 
these ancient worthies, these ^' onr fathers and 
masters in the faith'' so weU entitled to the most 
honorable places in every christian temple, might 
have occupied the niches of the nave and the 
transept with moch dignity, and would hate been 
contemplated by every sptetator with interest and 
reverence. But ' though th^e holy personages 
ase not excluded, yet many a conspicuous niche is 
oc<;upied by a saint of dubious origin or obscure 
name, whose existence may be questioned by 
many, and is unknown to most, and whose vir* 
tues at the best had but. a local and temporary, 
that is a very confined and very transient, in^^- 
fluence. Thus of the four most remarkable niches 
in the whole church, of those which are formed 
iu'the piles that support the dome and which of 
course face the altar, two are filled by saints 
whose very names exist only in a legendary tale, 
I mean St. Veronica and St. Lionginus ; and a 
third is appropriated to St. Helen, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, who though a princess of 
great virtue and eminent piety, might stand with 
more propriety in the porch near the statue of her 
son. 

As for the founders of religious orders, such as 
St. Dominic, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, St. Bruno, 

VOL. II. L 
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&c, my diffisrent readers will entertain very Ht- 
farent opiDions^ accordiDg as they ma^ approve or 
disapprove of such institatknis. Some will ttunk 
them worthy of every honor even of a statoe in 
the Vatkan ; others will conceive that they might 
be stationed without disrespect in the porch or 
colonnade; and withont pretending to derogate 
from the merit of these extraordinary personi^es 
I am indtned to favor this opinion. In reality the 
statnes of men of tried and acknowledged virtne 
and leamiog might guard the approadies and 
grace the porticos of the august tan^e; hot 
patriarchs^ prophets^ apostles, and martyrs abac 
should be admitted into the interior; they should 
line the sanctuary^ and form an awful assembly 
round the throne of the victim Lamb« Statnes 
so placed might edify the catholic^ and could not 
displease the sensible protestant. 

Hie doves, tiaras, medallions, &c. with whidi 
the sides of the arcades are incrusted, have been 
censured by many as ornaments too insignificant 
for the magnitude, and too gaudy for the soisemnity 
of the place. This criticism may be well founded; 
yet they give a variety and richness to the jnctwe^ 
so that the eye excuses, while the judgment pointa 
out die defect. 

The pictures may be objected to on the same 
ground as the statues, as many of them represent 
persons and events totally unconnected with the 
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•acrad reicordi) and sometiBMs^ noi to be mtl wkh 
eren n» tka aonak •/ authentic iMstoryv Tht 
camii^ and jodieioiia Erttmos would have tiit 
iobjccta of all the (nctoves^ eilitUttei in cbovdias 
lakeD eaelraiwly iroaa the holy soriptves^ wUe 
the lmtorie» of saiotSy when andientic,. ha tbada 
Might faniidi deoorariona far poiiicwi hailU> and 
doiaters. It is a pity that this: opinioa^ ao coa^ 
foiwaUe tO'good taate aad to soond piety^hatnot 
beei» adopted and followed a» a gco,^ rale io 
the ei&beniabaieat of chnvohes ; aa it woaM hum 
laimfaed fwu the aaered place many ntelesa^ 
some abawdy andt » lew ppofeoe repaesentatioiia. 
I dk> Qot pretwd to htat that any of die moeaica 
ahove allnded to merit atMb aaifera epithete^ hot 
the ehviatian wban> he enters Sb.Veiiet%tkemo$t 
magni^eent et^iot awr dg6ct$d ta the purp$iu ^ 
ro^gitm, may jnsllf expeet to find delioeasted on 
fla walls' the whole fairtory of hia iUth froai the 
opening to the dosing of the ittspived tolnmea^ 
to see ponrlfayed in snoeesaion, as> be advaneaa, 
the mysterious transaotionsi the figures^ the pve- 
diations^ the allnaiona of the OM with the corw» 
qiondfaig events^ the i>(mlTti(es>,theMooniplishmeQt8 
the ceincideneea of tile New Testament; to dia^ 
eoter the threata and promises^ the discoovses and 
parables of hia diTine> master embodied in living 
colors before him^ and thus ae he casta his eyes 
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around to contemplate in this noble temple a 
faithful transcript of the Holy Book, speaking to 
his eyes in the most brilliant and impressive cha- 
racters, combining and displaying in one glorious 
prospect before him the past and the future, the 
dispensations and the designs of Providence; in 
short, all that is grand and terrible, and all that ia 
mild and. engaging in his religion. 

These or similar expectations will not certainly 
be entirely disappointed; as the mosaic deco- 
rations of the numberless cupolas and chapels are 
in general selected and applied with wond^rfnl 
judgment and felicity : but I regret that such ex- 
cellent choice and arrangement do not prevail 
throughout the whole fabric ; that an intermixture 
of representations, if not fabulous at least contro- 
vertible, should break the succession of scripture 
events ; and while they add nothing to the incom- 
parable beauty of the edifice, should take much 
away from the purity and correctness of its deeo-. 
rations. Such are the defects, real or imaginary, 
which critical observers have discovered in this* 
wonderful pile; defects which confined to orna- 
mental or accessary parts leave the grandeur rad 
magnificence of the whole undiminished, and only 
prove that the proudest wwks of man are stamped* 
with his characteristic imperfection. 

To conclude-^In : magnitude, elevation, opu- 
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Ience> and beanty^ the church of St. Peter haB no 
rivals and bears no comparison: in neatness, 
cleanliness, and convenience, so necessary to the 
advantageous display of magnificence, if any- 
where equalled, it can no where be surpassed. 
It is cool in summer, and in winter dry and warm : 
its portals are ever open, and every visitant 
whether attracted by devotion or by curiosity may 
range over it at leisure, and without being mo- 
lested or even noticed, either contemplate its 
beauties or pour out his prayers before its altars. 
Thus the Basilica Vaticana unites the perfection 
of art with the beaiUy of holiness j and may justly 
claim the affection and reverence of the traveller, 
both as the temple of taste and the sanctuary of 
religion. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The only church which has been compared with 
St. Peter's is St. Paul's in London. If the latter 
be, as in many respects it is, the second church in 
the world, yet it is far inferior to the former, and 
cannot without absurdity be put uponr a parallel 
with it, as the impartial traveller who has eza* 
mfaied both will readily acknowledge. In fact, the 
flize, proportions, iind materials of the two edificea 
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wbeo p9t m ojipositbn, thew «t <Nie view how iK^ 



8T. PRSit'^. Vr. FAia'A. 

LeHtb 700leet ....... .WO feel 

Traneept 600 S50 

Height 440 340 

BreadtboftheDaTe 90 €0 

Hoghtef-theBaTe 1«4 190 

The Poitiand stone of which ^t. Fanfs is boitt 
though in ksdf of a Tery beantifbl color^ is yet 
inferior in appearance to the Thfoertino of St 
Peter^s: especially as the latter retains its rich 
ycMow glow nninjnred^ while the delicate white 
of the fomer is in most parts of the cathedral 
turned into a sooty black. The cold daric stone 
walls^ the naked vaults^ the faded paintings of 
the dome of St. PauFs chill the spectator^ and 
almost extingnidi all dense of beauty and all 
emotions of admiration. The marble linings^ the 
gilded arches, the spi^sdid mosaics that embkson 
Sl Peter's naturally dilale the mind^ and awaken 
sentiments of wonder and deligfat. 

Tiie fronts of both these churches are dis- 
figured by too many divbions^ which by breakii^ 
one large mass into many small parts destroy all 
gnatmss of manner, and impair in no small de* 
gree the general gnmdew and efieot. Which of 
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the two fronts is most deficient in this respect it is 
difficult to determine ; on the defects of the Vatican 
I faav^ expatiated above ; those of St. Paul's are 
the donble gallery^ the conpled pillars, and the 
composite cornice. Tlie colonnade that sorronnds 
the dome of St. PauFs, thongh liable in its fonn^ 
proportions, capitals, &c. to Binch criticism, is 
yet the noblest ornament of the edifice, and con- 
sidered by many as superior in appearance to the 
eonpled columns that occupy a similar situation 
in St. Peter's. It happens however unfortunately, 
that the decoration which contributes so mudi to 
the majesty of the exterior should take away from 
the beauty of the interior, and by masking the 
windows deprive the dome of the light requisite 
to sheur off its concavity to advantage. Yet, be 
the drfects of St. Paul's even greater and more 
numerous than I have stated, it is on the whole a 
most extensive and stately edifice: it fixes the 
eye of the spectator as he passes by, and challenges 
his admiration : and even as next to the Vatican, 
though tango praximum mtercaUo^, it claims su- 
periority over all the transalpine churches, and 
furnishes a just sul^ect. of national pride and ex* 
ultation. I take this opportunity of expressing 
the public indignation at the manner in which 



^ ——Though the next, yet far disjoia'd. 

Dfffdin. 
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this cathedral is kept, the dirt collected od the 
pavetneot and on the statues, the penarions spirit, 
that while it leaves the decoration of the dome to 
rot and peel off through damp and n^igence, 
stations guards at the doors to tax the cariosity 
.of strangers. 

The church of St. Geneoieoe at Paris was ex- 
pected to surpass St. Paul's and rival St. Peter's, 
as the best French architects were employed, and 
many years were consumed in forming' the plan 
and preparing the materials. But the expectations 
of the Parisian public had been raised too high, 
and were totally disappointed, when this edifice 
which was to have eclipsed the most splendid 
fabrics of modem times, and put French archi*- 
lecture upon a level with that of Greece and Rome, 
was cleared of the scaffolding and exhibited to 
public view. Some of the defects attributed to 
the two great churches above-mentioned have 
been avoided, particularly in the portico which 
is built upon the model of that of the Pantheon, 
but very different from it in effect, as it wants 
boldness, mass and elevation* The inside is in 
the shape of a Ghreek cross crowned with a dome 
in the centre. . This figure is by many deemed 
the most perfect, because it expands better to the 
eye, and enables the spectator to take in its dif^ 
ferent parts at one view. However this advan- 
tage js wanting in «SSf. Genevieoe owing to the 
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lirotniiioiiof the walk that Mpporl the dome, 
whidi protroaioD, by detaching the parts froai 
the centre, breaks the nnity.of the design, and gives 
the nave, choir, and transept, the appearance of 
so many great halls opening into a common area, 
rather than that of the compcmrat .members of 
one great. edifice. Besides, there are too many 
subdivisions, espedally over the ccmiice^ where 
apparently to support the great vank nomberless 
little arches arise in forms so airy and nnsnbstan- 
tial as almost to borda* on arabesque. To these 
and other minnte defects which we pass over we 
mnst add one. of a mach more important de- 
scription, that is want of solidity; a defect so 
extensively felt in the year 1802, as to excite 
serious apprehensions, and suspend, at least for a 
time, the works necessary for completing the 
building. When the traveller peruses the inscrip- 
tion that still remains on the frieze^ Aus grands 
hammes la Patrie^ reamnoissante^ and recollects 
that the country here meant was the bloody faction 
of the jacobins^ and the Crreat men alluded to were 
the writctrs who prepared^ or the assassins who 
accomplished the revolution^ VbUaireand Itousseau, 
JkRrffbeau and Marat, he will not regret that a 
church thus profaned and turned into a PandsBi> 



* To great men, their grateful country. 
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HMmiiim fhMdd tmnUe to ^ gMoad, and ct%ak 
M ite &U the impore ouwses tliAt «ie stiU allowed 
to polfefy in iti tFanlti. 

Afiw all^ in inatQfkb> in boklncsB 0f tcmioep- 
tion aMl in tldll of eBeontion, tbo cithedrd of 
ffloMBce i> parlwyi the edifice tiiat fcoidcn nearest 
npM St Petar*8« Jte is also cased widi Bwrt>le^ it 
isof thesamefonn^ and cofered with a lofty dome 
of soUd stone^ and of snch admirable constroctioD> 
as to have fnnished^ if we may bdiero some an- 
thots, the idea and model of that of the Vatican. 
It was indeed finished long before the latter was 
b^^oB^ and was jnstly .considered dnring the 
fifteenth century as the noblest edifice of die kind 
in the world. Bnt in beanty^ in symmetry^ and in 
gmt^d ardiitnctnr^ it is far inferior not to St. 
Peters only hot to nomberless chorches in Italy^ 
and particnkiiy in Rome^ Venice ^and Padoa* 

Santa Sophia of Constantinople may be con- 
sidered as fimning a link between ancient and 
modem ardlitectnre. It is tme Aat in pnre and 
correct taste> the boast of the eastern capital has 
little in conmum with either^ yet it was elected 
by a Roman Emperor^ and may be considered as 
the last efibrt of the art exerted nnder the in^ 
enoe of Roman grsatness. Jnstinian^ the fi>nndcff 
of this chorch is said to hare been so prond of his 
work^ that he thanked God in the exaltation of 
his heart, for haying enabled him to raise a temple 
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WMgtihceU Am lUt of SoImkm^ aadlbr 
ig in fiyiiMidor aU the &iies of the 
Gentife ^mntttei^ This celebrated eiUfiett ai^ 
ihMgfa stfjppeil of its cbrietiaQ orMineats end 
degmdti into a Tnskiih Moaqpe^ still retains its 
original form and ceeential arehitectnral featwse^ 
The defsedon of the done is one hundred and 
eq;hty fiset, the length of the church is two han* 
dved and dxtf-sinc^ and its hmadth two hundred 
and forty-three. These dimensions bear no firo*- 
portion^ I wil not say to the Vatiean^ but to so- 
tend other churches. The maleriak and oma^ 
mcnts eeem iadeed to have bean splendid^ but the 
want of taste in their implication and arrango* 
ment^ must hare considerably diminished their 
eflect Before we leare Constantkiople^ whkher 
we have been transfM>rted by our subject^ we may 
be attowed to express a wirii and eren a hopeii 
that the present generation may behold the cross 
restpred to its ancient pre*emioenoe» the sayage 
super st i ti on of Mahomet banished irom the rerge 
of Christendom^ and Santa Sophia restored to the 
pure worship of the Eternal Wisdom to whom it 
was originally dedicated. 

The temfie of Jerusalem as rebuilt by Herod> 
was without doubt one of the most noble edifices 



' Gibbon xl. 
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wbich tbe world bat ever beheld. The Romam 
themeelves^ though accmtomed to the wonders of 
the imperial city^ viewed it with astODiabment, and 
Titas resolved to exempt its stately^ fabric from 
tbe general sentence of devastation. But man 
cannot save when God devotes to min ; and Titns 
and Jolian were the reluctant iostmments ^n- 
ployed by Providence, in fulfilling, to the letter, 
that dreadful prediction, a stone shall noi be ^ 
vfm a stmt. 

Although tbe account given by Josephus* be 
obscure, and evidently influenced by the national 
and professional feelings of the writ^, yet we may 
learn from it a sufficient number of circumstances 
to ascertain, not indeed the precise form but the 
general grandeur of the edifice. According to this 
author, the platform on which it stood was a 
square of a stadium, or about six hundred and 
twenty feet in every direction ; this platform was 
raised on immense substructions enclosing Mount 
Moria on all sides ; the court which surrounded 
the temple was adorned with a triple portico, 
each portico six hundred and twenty feet long, 
thirty feet wide, and fifty high, excepting the mid- 
dle portico, which with the same length had dou- 



• Ant« Jud. lib. xv. cap. 14.— De Bello Judaico, lib. vii, 
cap. 10. 
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ble the breadth and elevation of the oth^r two : in 
fin^ the front of the temple itself resembled a mag* 
nifieent palace. From this statement we may con- 
clnde^ that the substmction and colonnades were 
the principal and most striking features of this 
fabric. The former were of great elevation * as 
they rose from the bottom of the valley, and* of 
prodigious solidity as they were formed of blocks 
of stone sixty feet long, nine thick, and tab broad -f*. 
The latter were supported by one hundred and 
sixty^two pillars, forty-^ve feet in height, between 
four and five in diameter, fluted Corinthian, dnd 
each of one single block of white marble. Of the 
rich' furniture of the temple, of its gates, some of 
which were bronze and some covered with plates 
of gold, and of its ornaments in general, I make 
no mention as its architectural beauty and magni- 
tude are the only objects of my present observa* 
tions. Now the whole extent of the platform on 
which the temple stood, with all its surrounding 
porticos, is scarcely equal to the dpace covered by 



* Four hundred and fifty feet. 

t To these astonishing masses allusion seems to be made 
in the two first verses of the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. 
** And as he was going out of the temple, one of his discir 
pies said unto him. Master, look what stones and what build- 
ings ! And Jesiis answering said; Beholdest thou these great 
buildings; there shall not be left stone upon stone that shall 
not be destroyed," 
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the cbareli of St. Feter ilself^ $mA iDferiiofr to tlire 
OTcalar part skme of the portico before it, whibh 
19 sereo- bondred and seventy feet in it» greatest, 
and six bendred ift kB least diameter. It i» sup- 
ported by two bwbed and eighty piHar», ferty^ 
§we feet high) and with its entabletiire and statoes 
ife rises to ikie eleralioBf of seventy. Tbns in exh 
tmty height^ and nmnber of eoInniBs it snrpasses 
tbe Jewish portico, which enelbsedthe tempfe^aod' 
att its edifiees. Now if wecouider that this co-* 
iMniade is a part only of the portico of St. Petei's, 
and if we add to it the galleries^ that connect it 
with the ehorch, and enclose a space of three hn»- 
dved and Airty feet by three bondted' and eighty, 
and a «o this rast field of arehitectnral grandeur 
we superadd the foontaina and the pyiumids^ we 
shall' find that the appendages to the temple of 
Jemsalbm' most yield in greatness to those of ttie 
Roman^ Basilioai. As to tbe feont of the temple 
itpelf, and its similitndis to* that of a palace; in thiv 
respect St. Pieter^s mifertnnately resembles it too* 
much ; bat in extent it fer exceeds it, as tbe former 
was scarcely one hundred and sixty feet in length, 
while tbe latter is fonr bnndred*. 



*^The learned reader will perceive that in the eleyatioii 
of the pfllars, I ha^e followed not perfaiq^^s the veiy word* of 
Jbsephos, which are eyidently incorrect, but the regular pro- 
portion of the Corinthian order, which wa9 a constant and! 
almost inTariable standard, at least in the lyign of Herod, 
when it was the prerailing and &Torite order. 
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Amoogfagan temples not one can> be p«t ia 
comperitJDn wkh tbe Vatican for grandkiir and 
magnkade* Tbe two most feaunis wme the tern* 
pie of Diana at EphesQs^ and tbat of Jopiter CUp 
pitoUnos. Pliny Ae Elder baa giTeft na tbe dime»- 
aionaof the former*. Acoordin^ ta him it vas 
four bandred and tifeBty4iTe feet in length and 
two bnndred and twenty in breadth ; it was sup- 
ported by one bnndred and twenty-seven pillars^ 
•ii^&ethigb> tl^deration.of the edifice ta.tfia 
top of tbe pediment^ waa of conrse eighty fheb 
Tbe nnmber of coInmnSf without doubt of tjhe 
richest materials, as each was tbe present ol^akii^ 
and also disposed in the best order, must have pro- 
duced a very noble efiect, but this edifice was in 
all its dimensions far inferior to tbe Roman Ba- 
silica. 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinns was nearly 
a square of two hundred feet, with a triple row of 
pillars in front, that is towards the Forum^ and a 
double row on the sides* Here again, notwith- 
standing the splendor of such an assemblage of 
columns rising on such a site, tbe dimensions will 
admit of no comparison jf'. In fieu^, every edifice^ 



* Nat. Hist. lib. xzxvi. cap. 14. 
t The temple of Olympic Jupiter^ at Agrigeatiim, the 
ndns of which still remaia, was certainly on agigantic scale 
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whether io existence or on record, of whatsoever 
denominadoo^ falls far short, in some respect or 
other, of the Basilica Vadcana, the grand temple 
of the Christian chnrch; to render which as 
worthy as possible of its high destination, hnman 
ingenuity seems to have strained its powers, and 
art to have exhausted its resonrces. 



but infeiior in dimensiom to the temple of Sphesns, and con- 
sequently not comparable to the Vatican. (See Swinburne 
on this Temple,)^! quote this traveller with pleasure, be* 
cause my own observations enable me to bear testimony of 
his accuracy* 
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CHAP. V, 



Pontifical Service — Papal Benediction — Ceremmes 
in the Holy Week — Observations — Original form 
of Churches. 

Apfbr having thos given a general account 
of St* Peter's, and endeavoured to sketch ont its 
extent- and beanty, I may be expected to de- 
scribe the magnificent ceremonies of which it is 
Ae theatre, and picture to the reader the panqp 
and circumstance (f public worshtp, grand in all 
cathedrals, but peculiarly majestic io this first 
and noblest of christian temples. In fact, the 
samt unwearied attention which has regulated 
the most minute details of the architecture and 
decorations, extends itself to every part of divine 
service, and takes in even all the minutisB of 
ritual observance. The ancient Romans loved 
parade and public shews, and introduced pro- 
cessions, rich habits, and stately ceremonies into 
all the branches of public administration^ whether 
civil, military^ or religious. This taste so na- 
tural and so useful, because calculated, while it 
feasts the eye and the imagination, to cover the 

VOL. II. M 
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Qakedness and littleness of man, and to clothe 
the individoal with the dignity and the grandeur 
of the aggregate body^ wnu infused into Christi- 
anity as soon as Christianity became the religion 
of the empire, and with it has been transmitted 
unaltered to the moderoa. When therefore a 
traveller enters a Roman church he most consider 
himself as transported back to ancient times, and 
expect to hear the language, and see the habits, 
and the stately manners of the Romans of the 
kmt first centuries Some laay iod fault; mitll 
the ceremoaies, and othars may fed some amv- 
psize at tlie dvesftes; but not to^ apoak of the 
ckim which their aotiquity hM tor venenUlimif 
they both pmaesft a ^raoe md dignity that Mvt 
unfroquently cooramiid th«r respscl and admiratioo 
etfM of the most iodiffefent^ 

The daily service of St» Peter^s isi perforoied 
in a. Iwrge aad noMe diapol, that migbt iritlKMit 
imftfopriety, be dignified, with the appeUation of 
a chuncb, bji a cboir coosiating of an ancb prieat, 
tfairtyHQ%bt prej)eiidaries,, fifty miaor canons or 
Ghaplaina, besides clerks, choristers apd beadles* 
The gvandi akaK under the dome is ma^-ved for 
the use of the pontiff, who on aucfa oQcasioiia 
is always attended by the college of cardkab 
wiih thdur chaplains, the prelates attacbc4 to the 
court, and the papal cboic or mnsiciims, who* 
form what it. called the pontiBTs cbapel^ or C4^€Ua 
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papak. As there is do r^»Iar efaaneel in St« 
Petei^s^ a temporary one is fitted op for sooh 
occasione behind the allar^ of a semicirci^ form 
covered with pnrple and adorned with rich drapery. 
1st the middle raised on several steps stands the 
pontifical chair. The seats of the cardinals and 
prelates form a carve on each side. 

I must here observe, that the seat of the 
btsbop in the ancient and patriarchal churches 
at Rome is raised very little above those of the 
clei^yv That the bishops sometimes sat on a 
more devated chair even at a very early period 
is clear from a canon of the fourth council of 
Carthage ^> which expressly orders that bishops 
m die chorch and io the assemblies of the clergjr 
should enjoy that distinctioo; but that it waa 
not a general custom is equally evident from the 
practice of St Martin^ and the offence which 
the introduction of it into Gaul gave to Sulpicius 
Severus. ^' In ecdesia^** says this bisKmaii 
speaking of St. Martin, ^^ nemo unquam ilium 
sedere conspexit; sicut quemdam nuper (testor 
Dominum) non sine meo pudore vidi, subllmi 
oolio quasi regio tribunali, celsa sede resident- 
tem-f'.'* However in spite of the example of St. 



♦ An. 390. 

t De Virt B* Martini Dial. IL — '< No one ever saw him 
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MartiD and the censore of his disciple^ the episco- 
pal chair still continued to rise till it acquired the 
name^ the elevation and more than the usual splen- 
dor of a throne. It does not indeed seem to have 
reached its full magnificence till the middle of 
the last century, when it appears to have arrived 
at its acm^^ not in Rome^ as the reader may na- 
turally ioiiagine^ but in the cathedral of Durham^ 
where the lord bishop sits enthroned in far 'more 
than papal eminence^ and looks down upon the 
choir, the congregation, the altar, and the pulpit. 

When the pope celebrates divine service, as on 
Easter Sunday, Christmas Day, Whit Sunday, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, &c. the great or middle 
doors of the church are thrown open at ten, and' 
the procession formed of all the persons men- 
tioned above, preceded by a beadle carrying the 
papal cross, and two others bearing lighted torches, 
enters and advances slowly in two long lines be- 
tween two ranks of soldiers up the nave. This 
majestic procession is closed by the pontiff him- 
self seated in a chair of state supported by twenty 
valets half concealed in the drapery that falls in 
loose folds from the throne ; be is crowned with 
his tiara, and bestows his benediction on the 



sit in church; as I lately (I call the Lord to witness) sow, 
and was ashamed to see, a certain person sitting aloft on an 
exalted throne, like the tribunal of a king." 
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crowds that kneel on all sides as he is borne alcmg. 
When arrived at the foot of the altar he descends, 
resigns his tiara, kneels, and assuming the common 
mitre seats himself in the episcopal chair on the 
right side of the altar, and joins in the psalms 
and prayers that precede the solemn service. 
Towards the conclusion of these preparatory de- 
votions his immediate attendants- form a circla 
aronnd him, clothe him in his pontifical robes, 
and place the tiara on his head : after which, ac- 
companied by two deacons and two sab-deacons, 
be advances to the foot of the altar, and bowing 
reverently makes the usual confession. He then 
proceeds in great pomp through the chancel and 
ascends the pontifical throne, while the choir sing 
the Introitus or psalm of entrance, the Kyrie 
Eleison (Lord, have mercy upon us), and Gloria 
in excelsia (Glory in the highest), when the pontiff 
lays aside his tiara and after having saluted the 
congregation in the usual form, the Lord be with 
you, reads the collect in an elevated tone of voice, 
with a degree of inflexion jost sufficient to distin- 
guish it from an ordinary lecture. The epistle 
is then read, first in Latin then in Greek; and 
after it some select verses from the psalms, inter- 
mingled with Alleluias, are. sung to elevate the 
mind and prepare it for the gospel. 

The pontiff then rises, gives his benediction to 
the two deacons that kneel at his feet with the 
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book of the gospels, and resignh^ his tiaray 
stands while the gospel is sang in Latin and in 
Greek; after which he commences the Nicene 
creed which is continued in music by the choir. 
When the creed and the psalm that follows it are 
over^ he descends from his throne, and approach- 
ing the altar with the eame attendants and the 
same pomp as in the commencement of the 9ist* 
vice, he receives and offers np the usual oblatioasy 
fumes the altar with frankincense from a goldeo 
censer, and then washes his hands ; a cereaMmy 
implying purity of mind and body. He then 
turns to the people, and in an humble and affec* 
tionate address begs their prayers; and shortly 
after commences that sublime form of adoration 
and praise called ^^ the preface,*" because it is an 
introduction to the most solemn part of the liturgy^ 
and he chaunts it in a tone supposed to be bor- 
rowed from the ancient tragic declamation and 
very noble and impressive. The last words, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies," &c. 
are uttered in a poetvre of profound adoration, 
and sung by the choir in notes of deep and 
solemn intonation. All music then ceases, all 
sonnds are hushed, and an awful silence reigns 
around, while in a low tone the pontiff recites 
that most ancient and venerable invocation which 
precedes, accompanies and follows the consecra- 
tion, and concludes with great propriety in the 
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Lord's prajer cbaonted with a few empbatiod 

IBBKtlOBS. 

Shortly after the condmion of this prayer, the 
piwHiff salutes the people in the ancient form^ 
** May the peace of the Lord be always with 
yoo,^ audi returns to his throne, while the dioir 
sing tfarioe the devont address to the Saviour, 
taken from 'the gospel, ^* Lamb of God who 
takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
opon US.** When he is seated, the two deacons 
bring the boiy sacrament, which be 6rst reveres 
humbly on bis knees, and then receives in a sit- 
ting postore*: the deacons and snb-deacons then 
receive the commonion under both kinds, the an- 
them after communion is sung, a collect follows, 
and the deacon dismisses the assembly. 

The pope then offers up his devotions on his 
knees at the foot of the altar, and borne along in 
die same state as when he entered, passes down 
the nave of the church, and ascends by the Scala 
Regm to the grand gallery in the middle of the 



* This b the only instance that exists, I believe, in the 
whole catholic church of receiving the holy sacrament nt* 
ting} it is a remnant of the primitive custom, but as that 
Gostom was suppressed at a very early period, perhaps even 
in the apostolic age itself, I see no reason for retaining it in 
one solitary occasion. Benedict XIII. could never be pre- 
vailed upon to conform to it, but always remained standing 
at the altar, according to the usual practice. 
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front of St. Peter*8. His immediate atteBda»ts 
sarroand bis person^ the rest of the procettioo 
draws up on each side. The imoiense area andf 
colonnade before the chnrch are lined with troops 
and crowded with thoosands of spectators. All 
eyes are fixed on the gallery ; the chavnt of the 
choir is heard at a distance; the blase of anm* 
berless torches plays ronnd the columns ; and the 
pontiff appears elevated on his chair of state nnder 
the middle arch. Instantly the whole moltitnde 
below fall on their knees; the cannons of St. 
Angelo give a general discharge, while rising slowly 
from bis throne, he lifts his hands to heaven, 
stretches forth his arm, and thrice gives his bene- 
diction to the crowd, to the city, and to ail man- 
kind ; a solemn pause follows, another discbarge 
is heard, the crowd rises, and the pomp gtadoally 
disappears. 

The ceremony is without dodbt very grand, 
and considered by most travellers as a noble and 
becoming conclusion to the majestic service that 
precedes it. " Every thing concurs to render it in- 
teresting: the venerable character of the pontiff 
himself) the first bishop of the Christian church, 
issuing from the sanctuary of the noblest temple 
in the world bearing the holiness of the mysteries^ 
which he has just participated, imprinted on his 
countenance, offering up his supplication in behalf 
of his flock, his subjects^ his brethren, his fellow 
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creatnreSy to the Father of all^ through the Savioiir 
and Mediator of alL Sorely such a scene is both 
edifying and impressive. 

The chaont or music used by the papal dioir^ 
and indeed in most catholic cathedrals and abbey 
churches is, excepting in some instances, ancient. 
€rregory the Great, though not the author of it, 
collected it into a body and gave it the form in 
which it now appears. The chaunt of the psalms 
18 simple and affecting, composed of Lydian, 
Phrygian, and other Greek and Roman tunes, 
without many notes, but with a sufficient inflexion 
to render them soft and plaintive or bold and ani- 
mating. St. Augustin, who was a good judge of 
music, represents himself as melted into tears by 
the psalms as then sung in the church of Milan 
under the direction of St. Ambrose, and seems to 
apprehend that the emotions produced by spch 
^ harmonious airs might be too tender for the vi- 
gorous and manly spirit of Christian devotion*. 
As the transition from song to ordinary reading 
is flat and insipid, it cannot but take off* much 
of the effect of the lecture; and moreover, as 
the common tone of voice is inadequate to the 
purposes of divine service in a large church, the 
ancients introduced a few modulations into the 



* Confess, lib. ix. cap. 6. 7* Lib. xl cap. S3. 
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prayers aad lectores jatt safl&ient to raise and 
sQpport the voice^ to extend its reacfa^ and to 
soften its cadences. These were taken from the 
difierent species of Roman dedamatioDs^ and vary 
in nnrober and solemnity according to the nature 
and the importance of the lectnre. In the lessons 
and epistles, the interrogations, esdamations, and 
periods, only are marked by a corresponding rise 
or fall : the gospel has its variations more nnme^ 
rotts and more dignified: the pre&ce is rich m 
fall melodioQs and solemn swells borrowed, as 
it IS supposed, from the stately accents c£ Romjin 
.tragedy. The psalms, or to use an expnsMOQ 
more appropriate, the anthems that commence 
the service, precede the gospel, usher in the offer* 
tory and folbw the communion, together with 
the Gloria in excdns (Glory in the highest) and 
creed, were set to more complicated and 0M>re 
laboured notes, but yet with all due regard to 
the sanctity of the place, the import of the words 
and the capacity of the hearers who were accus- 
tomed to join the song and to accompany the 
choir. 

This ancient music, which has long been 
known by the name of the Gregorian channt, so 
well adapted to the gravity of divine service, baa 
been much disfigured in process of time by the 
bad taste of the middle, and the false refinenients 
of the latter ages. The first encumbered it with 
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an endiese snocesmm of dull anmeairing notes, 
draggit^ their slaw length ahngy and burthening 
tlie ear with a dead wcagfat of eonod ; the other 
infected it with the meking airs^ the labored exe* 
cation, the effeminate graces of the orchestra^ nse- 
less^ to say the least, eren in the theatre, hot pro- 
fane and almost sacrilegions in the chnrcii. Some 
care seems to have been taken to aTotd these 
defects, in the papal choir. The general style and 
spirit of the ancient and primitive mnsic have 
been retained, and some modem compositions of 
known and acknowledged merits iiitrodnced on 
stated days and in certain circumstances. Of 
musical instmments, the organ only is admitted 
into St. Peter's, or rather into the papal chapel, 
and even that not always; voices alone are em* 
ployed in general, and as those voices are nnmer- 
ons, perfect in their kind, and in thorough unison 
with each other, and as the singers themselves are 
concealed from view, the efiect is enchanting, and 
brings to mind The celestial voices in JkiU harmonic 
number joined^ that sometimes reached the €ars 
of our first parents in Paradise, and lifted their 
thoughts to heaven. 

Of all the Roman ceremonies the pontifical 
service at St.Petet's is without doubt the most 
majestic; and if we add to it the procession on 
Corpus Christie in which the pope bears the holy 
sacrament in solemn pomp along the colonnade 
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then bang according to the ancient fashion with 
tapestry and graced with garlands, we shall have 
mentioned the two most splendid exhibitions per- 
haps to be seen in the nniverse. Bnt besides 
these there are others, particularly daring the last 
week of Lent, which cannot fail to excite attention 
and interest. The procession with psalms, and 
the affecting channt of the Passion on Sunday ; 
the evening service called Tenebra (Darkness) in 
the Sixtine Chapel on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday; the morning service on the two latter 
days, particularly the Mandatum, so called from 
the first word of the anthem sung while the pope 
washes the feet of thirteen pilgrims, &c. are all 
rites which it is difficult to behold without edifica- 
tion and perhaps emotion. 

I must not pass over the well known exhibi- 
tion that takes place in St. Peter's on the night of 
Good Friday, when the hundred lamps that bum 
over the tomb of the apostle are extinguished, 
and a stupendous cross of light appears suspended 
from the dome, between the altar and the nave, 
shedding over the whole edifice a soft lustre de- 
lightful to the eye and highly favorable to pic- 
turesque representations. This exhibition is sup- 
posed to have originated in the sublime imagination 
of Michael Angelo, and be who beholds it will 
acknowledge that it is not unworthy of the in- 
ventor. The magnitude of the cross hanging as 
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if self-aapported^ and like a meteor streaming in 
the air; the blase that it poors forth ; the mixture 
of light and shade cast on the pillars, arches, 
statoes, and altars ; the crowd of spectators placed 
in all the different attitudes of curiosity, wonder^ 
and devotion ; the processions with their banners 
and crosses gliding successively in silence along 
the nave and kneeling around the altar ; the peni- 
tents of all nations and dresses collected in groupes 
near the confessionals of their respective lan^ 
guages ; a cardinal occasionally advancing through 
the crowd, and as he kneels humbly bending his 
head to the pavement; in fine, the pontiff himself, 
without pomp or pageantry, prostrate before the 
altar, offering up his adorations in silence, form a 
scene singularly striking by a happy mixture of 
tranquillity and animation, of darkness and light, 
of simplicity and majesty. 

AH these ceremonies of the Roman church are 
set off by every concomitant circumstance that 
can contribute to their splendor or magnificence. 
As indeed no people are better acquainted with 
the mode of conducting and managing public ex- 
hibitions than the Romans, they are performed 
with the utmost precision and dignity, with every 
attention to the effects of perspective, and to all 
the graces of drapery. Every person knows his 
place and the part he has to act in the solemnity : 
the dresses are adapted to the situation as well as 
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to the rank of the wearers, who, whether they be 
ftittiDg, standing, or moving, contrive that they 
should fall into easy and mi^estic folds. The 
persons themselves are the pope, the cardinds, the 
chief magistrates of the city, the principal officers 
of state, and various prelates^ presidents, and jnii^a 
of the principal tribunals^ all m^ either of high 
borth or great talents^ and venerable for their age^ 
their virti^, or their dignity. The theaitres more* 
over (if such an expression may be applied to sueh 
an object) in which these sacred pomps are ex- 
hibited^ are either the vast and lofty halls of the 
Vatican palace adorned with all the wonders of 
painting; or else the chorch. of St. Peter, whose 
immense area^ while it affords ample room for the 
ceremony itself, can contain coondeas multitudes 
without press or disorder. If therefore, as War- 
burton observes, **' it be difficult to attend at a 
high mass performed by a good choir in any great 
chnrch without sentiments of awe, if not of devo- 
tion;" it is not surprising that the same sacred 
service performed by such persons, with such ac- 
companiments, and amid such scenes of grandeur 
and.hoUness, should impress the same sentiments 
with double force and e&ct. 

These pompous offices at the Vatican only 
take place on the great festivals of Easier, Whit- 
suntide, and Christmas, to which we may add 
St. Peter's day, and perhaps one or two more oc- , 
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casional solemnities. On the other SnDdays, aoA 
darinj^ the £ar greatec part of the year, tbe akat 
atands a grand bat neglected object, and the dime 
rises in silent majesty, nnaccutomed to re-«cho 
wrii the voice of exulUdion and wkk the notes of 
praise* The service of the cathedral is perfiDrmed 
in a disia&t chapel, and private masses^ it is tme, 
axe said at the different altars arovmd, but the 
great body of the church seems deserted by its 
nwnktws, and lilnc Sioft of old, to eomfdaio thi^ 
mme cometh to thesolemmhf. 

It may perhaps be a matter of just snrprise to 
every thinking observer, that in the thi^ee noblest 
catlKdcals existing, tbe service of the dinrefa sboidd 
be perfinmed, not in the regular choir, but in- a 
side chapel, and that tbe pope should prefer tiM 
secrecy of his oma oratory to the grand and 
majestic scenery of snch noble temples. The pioas 
Christian^ as he ranges over these glorious fabrics, 
longs to see the genuine forms of tbe primitive 
church revived, and the spacious area filled with 
a crowded but lU'derly congr^atipn ; the men on 
the right, the women on the left, the youth drawn 
up on each side of the altar ;. tbe choir in donUe 
rows before it, with a pulpit for the readers on 
each side : behind it, tbe pontiff sorroonded by his 
clergy, performing himself every Sunday the so- 
lemn duties of his station^ presiding in person 
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over the assembly, iostracting his flodc, like the 
Leos and the Gregorys of ancient times^ with his 
own voice^ and with his own bands administering 
to them the bread ^ ^e and the ciq> of sahation. 
Snch was a Christian congregation during the 
early ages, and sndi the regnlarity of ancient 
times. How grand wonld such an assembly now 
be in a temple like the Vatican ! How awfnl and 
how affecting snch a spectade I How like an as* 
sembly of the blessed^ and how conformable to 
the snblime description of the Revelations ! — ^Bar-^ 
barism, ignorance^ and indifference have long since 
disturbed this admirable order^ and in most places 
nearly erased its recollection; but the Roman 
pontiff^ and he only, possesses inflnoice sufficient 
to restore it^ and to spread it over the Christian 
world. If in reviving this part of primitive disci- 
pline, he wonld also exercise the power which the 
council of Trent has entrusted to him, and wonld 
admits as I have hinted above, the laity to the cup 
(so solemn and impressive a part of the sacred 
rite) and if at the same time he would communi- 
cate to every nation the comfort of singing the 
praises of God in their own language^ he would 
render to the church of Christ a most important 
and ever memorable service*. 

* Cone. Trid. Sess. xxii. 
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I woald not be understood as meaning by this 
latter observation to censure the use of ancient 
idioms in the liturgy^ or to recommend m tato 
(entirely) the introduction of modern dialers. The 
two great ancient languages which contain not 
only the principles and models of science and Kte- 
rature, but what is still more Taluable, the very 
title-deeds and proofs of divine revelation, owe 
their existence to the liturgies of the Greek and 
Latin churches^ and however widely diffused they 
may appear to be at present^ it is difficult to say 
whether in the course of countless ages perhaps 
* still to come, they may not again be indebted to 
the same means for their continuation. A deadly 
Uow is now actually aimed at them by the pride 
or the policy of the French government ; and ex- 
tensive as the influence of that government is^ it 
may succeed in its barbaric attempt, unless coun- 
teracted by the still more extensive and almost 
universal influence of the Catholic church. It is 
not my intention to interfere with the contro- 
versial part of this question. '* Dii meliara pUs*;^ 
but I own I should be sorry to see the divine dia^ 
lect of Plato and of St. Paul, the full, the majestic 
tones of Cicero and of St. Leo entirely banished 
from the altars, and replaced by the meaner sounds 

* Ye gods I to better fate good m^ dispose ! 

Dryden. 

VOL. II. N 
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of RiMnaic or erm by the more mnslcal accmts of 
ItaUao*. Nothing can be more deligbtftil to the. 
ear, and if I may judge from my own feelings^ 
more impressive, than the Latin service when 
chanted in a fall choir, supported, not by the organ 
only^ but by the united voices of a crowded ohk 
gregation, raised from every comer imd re-echoed 
from every vanlt of an immense cathedral. 

But with all the respect due to the prescriptive 
pie^minence of the two sacred dialects, hallowed 
by the writings of the Apostles, Fathers, and 
primitive martyrs, I may venture to recommend 
the use of modem languages at certain parts of 
the service^ and the introduction of lectnres and 
hymns adapted to the particular objects of the 
liturgy, when the officiating priest is occupied in 
silent adoration^ and the ordinary chant of the 
choir is suspended. Such is the practice all over 
Catholic Germany, and throughout the vast extent 
ci the Austrian dominions^ where if the traveller 
enters into any parochial church during service, 
he finds it filled with a numerous congregation 
all joining in chorus with a zeat and ardor traly 
edifying. I was pecuNarly struck with the good 
effects of this custom in the churches of Bohemia, 



* If, as a well known proTerb says, Spanish is from its 
gravity well adapted to piayer, how mnch better is the 
dignity of Latin calculated for that solemn duty 7 
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where tbe people are remarkable for a jmt and 
mnaic&l ear^ and siog wkh admirable precfst^n; 
but 8tiH more so in tbe cathedral of Vienna^ where 
the voices of some tboosands chaiitffig ifi foti 
unison the celebrated hymn, ^ Holy, holy, holy,*" 
eamKrt £mI to elevate tbe mind^ and inflame the 
coldest heart with devotion. This practice, sanc« 
tioned by the authority of so considerable a 
portion of the catholic chfirob, has many f>ood 
efieetsj, as it contribotea to the Comfort and edifica- 
tion of the people, who always delight in hymns 
and spiritual songs; as it amnses the ear with 
melody and attaches the hearers to the holy sen* 
timents and doctrines which it conveys, and as it 
may thos act as a preservative from the infidelity 
of the times, not only by securing the assent, bnt 
by engaging tbe affections, on the side of religion. 
In fine, it tends to consecrate all languages to the 
praise of the Father Almighty, and to the propa- 
gation of the gospel of his adorable Son. ^' Nihil 
siMimius," says Leo tbe Great, in an ancient pre- 
fece for Whit Sunday, ^* collatum Ecclesiae tnae 
exordiis, quam ut evangelii tui praeconia lingois 
omnium, credentium ora loqnerentur, . . . et vocnm 
varietas edificationi Ecclesiasticae non difficultatem 
faceret, sed augeret potius unitatem'*^.'* 



* Nothing is more subCme, when considered in reference 
to the principles of thy Church, than that all the faithful 
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Before I close this chapter, I think it necessary 
to make a few additional remarks for the infor- 
mation of my readers in general, little accustomed 
to the scenes described, and perhaps totally nnac- 
qnainted with many of the subjects alluded to. 
To such the following particulars may not be un- 
acceptable. The Mass is the communion service, 
or consecration and administration of the holy 
sacrament. High mass is the same service, ac- 
companied by all the ceremonies which custom 
and authority have annexed to its celebration. 
Tbese ceremonies are in general very ancient, and 
may be traced as far back as the second or third 
century. The language is that which prevailed 
at the period of the introduction of Christianity ; 
the dresses are nearly of the same era. The sur- 
plice, called in Latin alba, was probably borrowed 
from the linen ephod woni by the Levites in their 
functions under the old law. The other vestments 
are Roman. The Siolay called originally Ovarium 
or Sudariunty was a long stripe of linen worn 
round the neck by persons of distinction, and 
particulariy by magistrates or public speakers; 
it was intended, as its primitive name imports. 



should express with their tongues the promulgation of thy 
Gospel, .... and the variety of voices, so far from being an 
impediment to ecclesiastical edification, would rather tend 
to the advancement of unity. 
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for the same purposes as a handkerchief. The 
Manipulus or Mappula was a handkerchief to 
replace the Stola, when the latter in process of 
time had become an ornament only. The upper 
yestmeot^ called Casibulum or Planeta, was origin* 
ally a garment of a circular form^ with an opening 
in the centre for the head, so that, when pot oa 
it hnng down to the ground on all sides, and 
entirely covered the body. It was raised wbeoi 
the action of the arms was necessary, and some- 
times tied up with ribands and tassels ^ it is pur- 
ticularly appropriated to the bishop or priest who 
officiates at the altar, and is used at mass only. 
On other occasions, the bishop or priest who pre* 
sides wears the CScjpe, the ancient Toga, bordered 
on each side by the Lotus Ciavus. This robe is 
the ordinary dress of the Pope in chnrch, and on 
occasions of ceremony. The Dalmatica, and Tunica 
are the distinctive dresses of the deacon and sub* 
deacon. These garments, which naturally derive 
grace and beauty from their form and drapery, are 
ennobled by their antiquity, and sanctified by their 
appropriation to the altar. They combine decency 
and majesty ; they distingnish the public man 
from the individual : and like the robes of kings 
and of magistrates they garnish the exercise of 
office, and teach the minister to respect himself, 
and both the minister and the people to reverence 
the sacred charge of public function. 
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The nse of torches and of incense is snpposed 
to have been introdaced into the chnrch in the 
third centnrj ; it originated in the east, bnt soon 
became general: it was founded on figurative 
reasons. The former were borne before the 
Book of the Gospels, and reminded the faithfhl 
of the light diffnsed over the universe by the 
promolgation of the sacred volume, and ^ that 
true light that enlighteneth every man that ccmeth 
into this world*. The latter had been expressly 
commanded in the Old Law, and was considered 
in the New as a fit accompaniment to be offered 
with the prayers of the saints upon the golden altar 
before the throne^. 

The most solemn part of the service is recited 
in a low tone, audible only to those who surround 
the altar: a circumstance which surprises pro- 
testants, and has frequently been censured with 
severity. However, this custom is almost coeval 
with the liturgy itself, and seems to have com- 
menced almost immediately after the apostolic 
age. It was in all probability a measure of pre- 
oaution; One of the roost saered rites of Chris- 
tianity, that of Baptism, had been exposed to 
public ridicule on the stage, and to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar profanation, in a more 



• St. John^ i. t Rev. viii. 
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awftil iostitQtioD, it was thought prudent to confine 
the knowledge of the Eocharistic prayer to the 
clerical order. When a custom is once established 
reasons are never wanting to justify its continu- 
ance; and the secrecy which the fear of pro&na* 
tion rendered necessary in times of persecution 
was continued from motives of respect in the 
days of Christian prosperity. Every person ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical antiquity knows with 
what extreme delicacy the Fathers of the fourth 
century speak of the mysteries, and of course will 
not wbnder that the Roman church, which glories 
in its adherence to antiquity, should continue the 
same practice. Besides, it is considered as more 
conformable to the nature of the mysterious in- 
stitution, and more favorable to the indulgence of 
devotion, both in the priest and in the congregar 
tion, than the most emphatic and solemn recitation. 
Impressed with this idea, the Greeks have from 
time immemorial drawn curtains, and in later 
ages raised a screen before the altar, that conceals 
the priest from public view, and environs him as 
the High Priest of old when he entered the 
Holy of Holies, with the awful solitude of the 
sanctuary*. 



* The laity at present lose nothing by this silence, as 
they have the fbnn of consecration, and indeed the whole 
service translated in their prayer-books. 
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Tbe rites which I have described are pore and 
holy ; they inspire sentiments of order and decency; 
they detach the mind from the ordinary parsnits of 
life, and by raising it above its ordinary level, 
they qualify it to appear with dae hamility and 
recollection before the Throne of the LanAy — the 
Mercy Seat of Jehovah ! 

The Roman Basilica excepting St. Peter's, are 
the most ancient now existing, and erected as they 
were in the earliest ages of Christianity, give us a 
clear and precise idea of the notions of the Chris- 
tians of that period with regard to the form and 
tbe arrangement of churches. In the first place, 
as not one of these churches bears any resem- 
blance to a cross, we may condude that Mr. Gib* 
bon was mistaken, when he attributed to the first 
christians a partiality to that figure in the con- 
struction of their oratories, and an unwillingness 
to convert pagan temples into churches, because 
not erected in that form. Many temples from 
their narrow limits were, as I have already re* 
marked, totally incapable of holding a christian 
congregation. Several of greater magnitude were 
actually converted into churches, and are to this 
day used as such ; and if Constantine could in pru- 
dence, at a time when the Roman senate was still 
pagan, have offered the splendid seat of pagan wor- 
ship to the bishop of Rome, the offer would have 
been readily accepted, and the temple of Jupiter 
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CapitoKniis^ thoagb not in the forth of a crossy 
wcmld Kke tbe I^intbeon have been sanctified by 
Cbristian rites^ and might probably still have re- 
mained a noble monnment of ancient magnificence. 
It is difficult to determine at what precise period 
tbe figure of the cross was introduced^ bat it 
seems to have been about the end of the fifth 
century, as the church of St. Sophia, erected in the 
sixth, is in that form ; but, whenever introduced, 
its adoption need not be regretted, as it very hap- 
pily combines variety with unity, and beauty.with 
convenience. 

We cannot pass the same encomium upon 
those partitions, called screens, which divide the 
chancel from the nave, and by concealing the 
most ornamented part of the church from the 
view, and veiling the principal object, tbe altar, 
break the perspective, deprive the edifice of a pro- 
per termination, and apparently reduce its dimen- 
sions to half its real magnitude. When and why 
these screens were introduced it may be difficult to 
determine, but as they are only found in Saxon 
and Gothic churches we may suppose that they 
are coeval with those buildings, and were from the 
beginning considered as constituent parts of them. 
Their utility is not very perceptible. Some sup- 
pose them necessary in northern climates, in order 
to shelter the congr^ation from the cold winds 
that penetrate and chill the open parts of such vast 
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edifices as cathedrals ; but this reason^ which may 
appear satisfactory when confined to countries in 
which the congregation is seldom so nnmerons as 
to fill the choir of a cathedral, is totally inapplica* 
hie to places where service is attended by the 
populace, and where the congregations are regu* 
larly suffident to crowd every part of the church, 
not excepting even the aisles and transepts. I am 
therefiire inclined to suspect, that the propensity 
of the northern nations to mystic allusions, and 
perhaps a wish to increase the reverence due to the 
altar, by removing it to a greater distance from 
the laity, might have suggested the idea of a 
screen to the architects of the middle ages. 

There is, it must be admitted, something very 
impressive in the distwt view of a Gothic altar, 
se^i from the arched entrance of the choir, through 
a long and double Hue of clergy in surplice, faintly 
lifted by the beams that drop from the painted 
windows above, or by the lamps and tapers that 
gleam around, encircled by ministering priests, and 
half lost in clouds of incense ; there is, I say, s<mie- 
thing in such solemn scenery that seizes the ima- 
gination, and excites emotions of awe and reli- 
giooB melancholy *• But although these disposir 



* How f&r die altar ougbt to be oraaiiieBled n a qveetm 
which has been debated with much wannth since the refor^ 
matioD. The Latins, Greeks^ and even the Lutherans are 
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tions are good and saitable to the place and occa* 
sion^ yet the means employed to produce them, 
the dim perspectire, and the artificial gloom bor- 
der npon theatrical illnsion, and seem better 
adapted to the sullen superstition of the Dmids 
than to the plain and majestic forms of Christian 
worship. How different the effects of arrange^ 
ment in a Roman BasiUca^ where, in a semicircle 
behind the altar, the bishop and his clergy form a 
venerable tribunal ; where the people before. 



aceustomed to adora it with more or less splendor or gandi- 
nes8» according to their taste and opulence. The diordi of 
England, when not overawed by the clamors of the sectaries 
that assail her on aB iHdes» is inclined to fitvor this practice \ 
while the Calyinistic school of Geneva, hostile to eyery thing 
that delights the eye or flatters th^ feelings of a polished 
mind, have either cast the table of the Lord out of the church, 
or stripped it of all its decent accompaniments, and aban- 
doned it in & comer ta dust and cobwebs. But whatever a 
man's opinion may be upon this subject, he must be very 
morose indeed if he find much to blame in the Roman altars ; 
I mean those of the Boiihat; which unencumbered with ta- 
bernacles, reliquaries, statues or flower-pots, support a cross 
and six candlesticks ; furniture, which b sufficient without 
doubt for all the purposes of solemnity, and yet may be en- 
dured even by a puritan* The other ornaments, or rather 
superfluities which are too often observed to load the altars 
of catholic churches, owe their introduction to the fond de- 
votion of nuns or nun-like friars, and may be tolerated in 
their conventual oratories, as the toys and playthings of that 
harmless race, but ought never to be allowed to disfigure 
the simidicity of parochial churches and cathedrals. 
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ranged according to sex and age, exhibit an or* 
derly mnltitode ; and the altar itself in the middle 
displays in fnll light the sacred volume and the 
emblems of redemption ? An assembly thns com- 
bining simplicity, order and dignity, naturally ele- 
vates the soul, and inspires sentiments not of ter- 
ror but of admiration, not of fictitiousness but of 
real solid devotion. It recalls to mind the glo- 
rious vision of the Revelations *, and almost brings 
before our eyes the elders sitting clothed in white, 
the lamps burrmig before the throne, the lamb stand- 
ing as if slain, and the multitudes which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds, and people 
and tongues. 



♦ Chap. iy. v. vii. 
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CHAP. VI. 



PlUas — the Tiber — the Mausoleum of CeciUa Me- 
tella — Egerian Grotto and Fountain — Church 
of St. Comtantia—Mons Sacer. 

The varions villas that encircle Modern Rome 
form one of its cbaracteristic beanties, as well as 
one of the principal features of its resemblance to 
the ancient city, which seems to have been envi- 
roned Mrith gardens^ and almost stndded with 
groves and shady retirements. Thas Jnlins Cae- 
sar had a spacious garden on the banks of the 
Tiber, at the foot of the Janicnlnm, which he be- 
queathed to the Roman people: Maecenas en- 
closed and converted into a pleasure ground, a 
considerable part of the Esquiline Hill, which 
before had been the common burial place of the 
lower classes, and the resort of thieves and vaga- 
bonds ; an alteration which Horace mentions with 
complacency in his eighth satire. To these we 
may add the Hcrti LucuUam and ServiUam *, inci- 



* The gardens of Lucullus and those of Servilius. 
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deotly mentioned by Tacitus, and particularly the 
celebrated retreat of the historian Sallnst, adorned 
with so much magnificence and luxury that it 
became the favorite resort of successive Emperors. 
This garden occupied the extremities of the Vi- 
minal and Pincian Hill, and enclosed in its pre- 
cincts, a palace, a temple and a circus. The palace 
was consumed by fire on the fatal night when 
Alaric entered the city : the temple of singular 
beauty, sacred to Venus (Veneri FeUci Sacrum) 
was ^scovered about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and destroyed for the sale of the mate* 
rials: of the circus little remains but masses of 
walls that merely indicate its site, while statues 
and marbles found occasionally continue to furnish 
proofs of its magnificence. 

The pollens of Lucullus are supposed to have 
bordered on those of Sallnst, and with several 
other delicious retreats^ which covered the summit 
and brow of the Pincian Mount, gave it its an- 
cient appellation of ColUs Hortubrum (the hill 
of gardens). To the intermingled graces of town 
and country that adorned these fashionable man 
sions of the rich and luxurious Romans^ Horace 
alludes when addressing Fuscus Aristius, he says 

NemfM inter ^arias autaitar sylvia ookmnas **-* 

* Among yoor colunms, rich with yarious dyes^ 
ITnnaf ral woo<fe with awkward art arise. FranciM. 
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aft in the verse immedUately foUoviog 

Landatinrqae domus longoi quee (mMipicit agros*. 

Hot, Ep. i. 10. 

be eyidently bints at the extensive vieiis which 
might be enjoyed from the lofty apartments^ 
erected expressly for the purpose of commanding 
a wide range of country. 

The villas of Modern Rome often occupy the 
same grooDd, slnre some portion of the sjdendor, 
and enjoy all the pictaresqne advantages of the 
gardens of the ancient city. In point of per* 
spective beauty^ Rome bas^ indeed, at all tiaies 
possessed peculiar felicities. It covers a consi- 
derable extent of country, endoses several hills 
within its ramparts, and afibrds a great variety 
of views, sometimes confined to its interior, and 
sometimes extending to the surrounding country 
and the distant mountains. It is true that the 
ancient Roman might contemplate from his 
garden, towering in near or distant per^)ective, 
one or more of those stupendous edifices which 
then adorned the city, and were deservedly ranked 
among the wonders of the world; but I know 
not whether, in the melancholy spectacle of the 



* You praise the house, whose litiislion yields 
An open prospect to the distant fields. 

Francis. 
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same majestic edifices now scattered on the grmmd 
and overgrown with cypresses, the modern villa 
does not exhibit a sight more awfnl and more 
affecting. If the traveller wishes to be convinced 
of the tmth of this remark, let him from the 
terrace of the Villa Barghese, fix his eyes on the 
dome of St. Peter*s, expanded in all its splendor 
and all its perfection before him; and then let 
him ascend the Palatine Mount, and from the 
cypress groves of the Villa Famesiana look down 
upon the shattered mass of the Coliseom spread 
beneath him in broken pomp, half covered with 
weeds and brambles. 

O champs de I'ltalie, O campagnes de Rome, 
Ou dans tout son orgueil git le neant de Iliomme ! 
C'est la que des aspects fameux par de grands noms, 
Pleins de grands souvenirs, et de hautes lecons, 
Vous offirent ces objets, tresors des paysages. 
Voyez de toutes parts comment le cours des ages 
Dispersant, dechirant de precieux lambeaux, 
Jetant temple sur temple, et tombeaux sur tombeaux 
De Rome etale au loin la ruine immortelle; — 
Ces portiques, ces arcs, ou la pierre fidele 
G^arde du peuple roi les exploits edatants : 
Leur masse indestructible a fatigu^ le temps. 
Des fleuves suspendns ici mugissoit V onde ; 
Sous ces portes passoient le» depouiUes du monde ; 
Par tout confusement dans la poussiere epars, 
Les thermesy les palais, les tombeaux des Caesars * I 

Abb^ de LUle, Jardmt. Chant, iv. 



* O fields of Italy ! O Roman plains ! 
Where lies man's nothingness in all its pride ! 

There 
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No villa pments a greater aooiber of the 
iacal fdkiHeSi immortal ruins ^ dkvm remaim^ big 
wkh grand recollections and awful instruction^ so 
well described in these verses as the Orti Famesi. 
The gardens cover the greater part of the Pala*- 
tine Monnt^ and spread over the vast snbstrnc- 
tions and scattered vestiges of the imperial palace. 
They front the Capitol^ command the Fomm, and 
h>ok down upon the neighboring Coliseam ; thos 
^exhibiting in different points of view^ and succes- 
sively^ the noblest remains of Roman magnificence 
now existing. They were formerly cultivated with 
care, and adorned with a great variety of antique 
vases, busts, and statues ; hut having unfortunately 
fallen by inheritance to the royal family of Naples, 



There the rich landscape offers to the view 
Scenes made illustrious by great names of old 
Big with great recollections, lessons deep. 
See how on ev'ry side the lapse of time. 
Scattering the rended fragments, glorious still, 
Temple on temple hurling, tomb on tomb. 
Makes great display of Home's immortal ruins ;^-^ 
These pompous porticos, these arches tale. 
Where still the marble, faithful to its trust. 
Preserves the sovereign people's great exploits— 
Their mass, that bids defiance to destruction, 
Has wearied Time, and mock'd his blunted scythe. 
Here roared the waters of the pendent flood ; 
Beneath these gates the world's rich plunder pass'd ; 
Scattered confus'dly in the dust around. 
Baths, princely domes, and tombs of Emp'rors lie. 
VOL. II. O 
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the ancient ornaments have been transported to that 
capitals and the frface, notwithstanding its exquisite 
beauties^ has been almost entirely n^lected. 

The Fiila Spada, or Bnmati (for diese villas 
change their names with tibeir poprietors) oecn^ 
pieS) on a mnch smaller scale^ a part of the Palatine 
Hill and of the imperial palace, and enjoys some 
of the advantages of the Orti Farnmam. The 
mins of the palace cover the greater part of it, 
and on one side look down on the valley that 
separates the Palatine from the Aventine Monnt; 
from a gallery in a recess still remaining, the 
emperor might behold the games of the Ctrcus 
Maxmusj which occupied the greater part of that 
valley. 

On the summit of MauM Celius stands the 
ViUa Matthdy once famous for the beauty and 
number of its antiques, and though now like the 
Orti Famtsiy forsaken and neglected, it is still in- 
teresting for its groves, its verdure, its prospects, 
and its solitudes. 

VUla Ntgrani, once the fetvorite retreat of 
Sixtus Quintus, encloses an immense space of 
ground on the Esquiline and Viminal Hills, co- 
vered with groves, and opening upon various 
beautifril prospects. It contains two handsome 
and spacious buildings. Its numerous antiquities 
have been removed. The celebrated ^ger Tar- 
guiniip or rampart, raised by Tarqoinias Priscus, 
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iDtersectfl this garden, and daima the attention 
doe to its age and origin. 

The Vilia Aldobrandini is small and ill far^ 
oiahed, bnt celebrated for one remarkable object, 
the Nazxe Aldobrandme, an ancient painting, wbioh 
represents, as e^ery reader knows, the nuptial 
ceremony in gracefiil figures, easy drapery, and 
charming gronpes. 

The Villa Ludovizi is a part only of the gardens 
of Sallnst, and as it stands on the summit of the 
Pioeian Hill, it necessarily commands some very 
beantifol prospects. Its delicioos walks are shaded 
with ilex, cypress, and bay, of the noblest growth, 
and of the most loxnriant foliage ; and it has the 
singnlar advantage of being enclosed in a great 
degree by the venerable walls of the city. Ttie 
elevated Casino^ or suromer^bonse in the centre, 
affords from its battlements an extensive view of 
the Canip4igna^ and the mountains that form its 
boundaries, particularly of those of AJbano apd 
Sabina. On a ceiling in this Canno is the Aurora 
of Ghierdno, much admired by all cnonoisseors, 
and by those of the French school preferred to 
that of Guido. It certainly has Hiore contrast, 
and more bustle; but what can equal the grace, 
the freshness, the celestial glory of that matchless 
performance, which combines in one splendid 
vision all the beautiful features and accompani- 
ments ascribed to the morning by the poets; 
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Homer and Virgil seem to have presided over the 
work, and Orid and Tasso given the picture its 
finishing tooches. 

The Strada PmcUma separates this villa from 
the gardens of the ViUa Medici, once the residence 
of the cardinal of that family, and from its loftj 
sitoation, superb collection of statues, pillars, and 
marbles, as well as from the beauty of its gardens^ 
well entitled to the attention and favor of those 
patrons of the arts. But it has the misfortune to 
belong now to a sovereign; its antiquities have 
therefore been transported to his capital, Florence ; 
its noblest apartments are neglected, and its gar- 
dens alone remain the resort and the delight of 
every serious traveller. 

The Orii Barberini rises to the south of the 
court of St. Peter*s, and while it commands from 
Its terrace a full view of one side of the colonnade^ 
it presents to the eye of those who are coming 
towards the Vatican a beautiful back ground for 
the other side, and spreads its pines and cypresses 
in such a manner as to form in appearance an 
aerial garden suspended over the pillars, and 
shading the statues. 

The gardens belonging to the Corsini palace 
have acquired some celebrity from the meetings of 
the Academy of the Quirini. A similar circum- 
stance throws a still greater lustre over the Bosco 
ParrhasiOy a rural theatre where the Arcadians 
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meet to hear and examine the poetical efibaions of 
their associates. The Arcadian Academy is known 
to be one of the principal literary societies in Rome^ 
institnted toUirards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tnry^ for the promotion of classical knowledge, 
and composed of some of the first scholars in that 
capital, and indeed in all Europe*. One of its 
prindpal objects was to correct the bad taste then 
prevalent/ and to turn the attention of youth from 
the glare, conceit, and over refinements of false, 
to the ease, and unaffected graces of true wit. 
They took their name from a people celebrated 
for the simplicity of their manners; and as the 
love of rural scenery is inseparable from true 
taste, they chose a grove for the place of their 
assembly, and gave it the name of Parrhasian. 
The Bosco Parrham is situated on the side of the 
Janiculum. 

All the gardens and villas hitherto mentioned, 
are within the ancient walls of the city, and may 
be considered as constituent parts of it, contri- 
buting much i& its beauty, its coolness, and its 
magnificence: but besides these, many others lie 
in the suburbs and neighborhood, and give the 



* The French having degnuled this academy by the ab- 
surd appellation of the arcades^ which some English trans-^ 
lators have wisely converted into arche$. 
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immediate environs of Rome an nncommon share 
of amenity and interest. 

To begin by the Porta S. PancrasiOy that nearest 
the Janicninm, anciently the Porta Anrelia ; pro* 
ceeding along the Via Anrelia about a mile from 
the gate, we arrive at the Villa PamfiU or Bdrapiro. 
This country seat, which now belongs to the Prince 
Dcria^ is supposed to occupy the same ground as 
the gardens of the Emperor Galba, and is remark^ 
able for its ediSces, its waters, its woods, its anti- 
quities of every description, its great extent, and 
its general magnificence. It is moreover well sup- 
ported both with' regard to the house, the oma* 
mental buildings, and the gardens. The disposi^ 
tion and arrangement of the plantations, as well 
as the form and destination of the water, are stiff 
and formal, according to the obsolete mode of 
French gardening*; yet the growth and luxuriaocy 
of the one, and the extent and prolusion of the 
other, almost hide the defect and catch and delight 
the eye, in spite of unnatural art and misplaced 
symmetry. 

One of the roost conspicuous objects in the 



^ I might with greater propriety have said Italian garden- 
ing, as the French, in this respect as in most others, only 
copied the Italians. The latter again imitated their ances- 
torB.^-iSee Pliny's well-known Dmcription of hit LaurenHn and 
Tuscan villas. Lib. 1 1. Ep. 17. v. Ep. 6. 
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iamiediate neighborhood of Rome is the Marat 
Mario, anciently Clivns Cinnse, a bold eminence 
lying aboat a mile north-west from the Porta 
Aiigelkaj clothed with Tineyards and crowned with 
groves of cypress and poplar. On its snmmit 
rises the ViUa Mellim, remarkable for the noble 
view that lies expanded under its terrace. The 
Tiber intersecting the city and winding through 
rich meadows; the Prata Qumtia and Praia 
Mutiay fields still bearing in their names the tro- 
phies oi Roman virtue and Roman heroism : the 
PonsMihkis with its tower^ and the.ptains conse- 
crated by the victory of Constantine ; the Vatican 
palace with its courts and gardens ; the Basilica 
of St. Peter with its portico, its obelisk, and its 
fountains ; the Campus Martius covered with the 
churches, aquares, and palaces of the modem city; 
the seven hills strewed with the ruins of the an- 
cient ; the walls with their towers and galleries ; 
the desert Campagna^ with Mount Soracte rising 
i4[>parently in the centre; and the semi-circular 
sweep of mountains tinged with blue or purple, 
now bright with the sun, now dark in the shade, 
and generally gleaming with snow — such is the 
varied and magnificent scene spread before the 
traveller, while reposmg on the shaded terrace of 
the ViUa Melkm. 

The same prospect may be enjoyed, but with 
less advantage, from the Villa Madama, which liea 
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further on the side of the hill towards Pante MUoio. 
In the gardens of this villa is a rural theatre formed 
by the natural winding of a little dell^ and shaded 
by a whole forest of beautiful evergreens. In the 
golden days of the Medici (for this villa was 
erected and its gardens were laid out by a cardinal 
of that family) this sylvan scene was crowded by 
the polished Romans of the times^ assembled to 
listen to the compositions of rival poets, and to 
decide the priority of contesting orators. After 
this literary exhibition the spectators were regaled 
in lofty halls planned by RaffaeUo and painted by 
Giulio Romano^ with all the delicacies of the 
orchard, and with all the charms of music and 
conversation. But these days are now no more; 
the M edicean line is extinct ; and ancient fame and 
surviving beauty, and the architecture of RaffaeUo 
and the pencil of GiuUo plead in vain in behalf of 
this superb villa. It belongs to the king of Naples 
and is, as it has long been, entirely neglected. 

On the opposite side of the city, a little way 
from the Porta Salara stands the Villa Albania till 
lately one of the best supported and best furnished 
seats in the neighborhood of Rome, or indeed 
in Europe. The palace is magnificent, and was 
adorned, as were the gardens, with a considerable 
and chosen collection of antiquities, to the number 
nearly it is said of eight hundred. To these 
may be added two hundred and sixty pillars of 
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granite, porphyry, and marble, which supported 
and adorned the villa and the galleries ; a species of 
grandeur that exists only in Rome and its vicinity. 
But the Alban villa has been stript of all its orna- 
ments. The cardinal Albania its proprietor, had 
the misfortune to incur the displeasure of the 
French, by the zeal and activity with which he 
opposed the intrigues of their agents previous to 
the invasion of the ecclesiastical state, and was 
pnnished on their entrance into the city by the 
pillage and devastation of his palaces and gardens. 

We shall now proceed to the VtUa Barghese, 
or Villa Pinciana (so called from the proximity of 
the Porta Pinciana* now shut up) which, from 
the space it occupies (supposed to be about four 
miles, in circumference) its noble vistas, frequent 
fountains, ornamental bnildings, superb palace, and 
almost innumerable antiquities, is justly considered 
as the first of the Roman villas, and worthy of 
being pnt into competition with the splendid re- 
treats of Sallust or Lucnllus. It stands upon a 
continuation of the Pincian Hill, at a little distance 
from the walls of the city, about half a mile from 
the Porta Flaminia or del Popoh^. It covers the 
brow of the hill, and from the terrace has a noble 
view of the city, and of the Vatican. The gardens 



• The Pincian Gate. 

t The Flaminian Crate, or the Gate of the People. 
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are laid oat with some regard both for the new 
and for the old system; for though symmetry 
prevails in general, and long alleys i4[>pear inter- 
secting each other^ lined with statues and refreshed 
by cascades, yet here and there a winding path 
allures yon into a wilderness formed of plants 
abandoned to their native Inxnriancy, and watered 
by streamlets mnrmnring through their own art* 
less channels. The ornamental buildings are, as 
usually happens to such edifices, deficient in cor* 
rectness and purity of architecture. The temple 
of Diana is encumbered with too many ornaments. 
The Ionic temple in the little island is indeed 
graceful, but rather too narrow for its elevation, a 
defect increased by the statues placed upon the 
pediment. One of these ornamental buildings 
contains a considerable collation of statues, Slc. 
found on the site of Gabii (for ruins there are 
none) the territory of which now belongs to this 
family. 

The Casino or palace itself is of great extent, 
but though erected on the plans and under the 
inspection of the principal architects of the age, 
and though built of the finest stone, yet it neither 
astonishes nor pleases. The reason of this failmre 
of effect is evident ; the ornaments are so numer- 
ous and the parts so subdivided as to distract the 
eye, and to leave no room for any one predominant 
impression. The basso relievos, and statues scat- 
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tered with such prodigality over the exterior of 
this C0smo are safficient, if disposed with jodgmeni 
and effect^ to adorn the three laigest palaces in 
Eorope. The interior consists of several laige 
saloons and apartments^ and a gallery; all of which, 
particularly the latter, are lined and inlaid with 
the richest marbles, and supported by the noblest 
pillars, intermingled with bronze and gilding, and 
adorned with the best specimens of ancient art in 
sctflptare and in painting. Snch indeed is the 
value of this collection, and snch the splendor of 
the apartments in which it is displayed, that no 
sovereign in Europe can boast of so rich a gallery 
or of a residence so truly imperial. This villa 
with its valuable collection and furniture escaped 
undamaged during the French invasion, owing to 
the apparent partiality which one of the princes 
of the family is supposed to have manifested to- 
wards the republican system*. 

Its gardens are always open to the public, who, 
in a Latin inscription by no means inelegant, are 
welcomed or rather invited to the free enjoyment 
of all the beauties of the place, and at the same 
time intreated to spare the shrubs and flowers, and 
to respect the more valuable omamentSi the urns, 



* This prince has since married a sister of Bonaparte, and 
made over to him his unparalleled collection ; he has in re- 
torn, obtained hb contempt. 
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atatoes, and marbles. The Romaos accordingly 
profit by tbe invitatioD, and resort in crowds to 
the ViUa Borghese^ particularly on Sundays ; when 
the walks present a yery lively and varied scene^ 
composed of persons of all descriptions and ranks^ 
moving in all directions through the groves and 
alleys^ or reposing in groupes in the temples or 
near the fountains. This liberal mode of indulging 
the public in free access to palaces and gardens^ 
and thus sharing with them, in some degree^ the 
advantages and pleasures of luxury, a mode so 
common in Italy, merits much praise, and may be 
recommended as an example that deserves to be 
imitated by the proprietors of parks and pleasure 
grounds, particulariy in the neighborhood of great 
towns and cities. 

The reader will perceive that, out of the many 
villas that adorn Rome and its vicinity, I have 
selected a few only, as fully sufficient to give him 
a satisfactory idea of the nature and the decorations 
of these celebrated suburban retirements. How- 
soever indeed they may differ in extent and mag- 
nificence, their principal features are nearly the 
same; the same with regard to artificial ornaments 
as well as natural graces. Some ancient remains 
are to be found in all, and several in most, and 
they are all adorned with the. same evergreens, 
and present upon a greater or less scale the same 
Italian and ancient scenery. They are in general^ 
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it is trae^ moch neglected^ but for that reason the 
more rural. The plants now abandoned to their 
native forms cover the walks with a luxuriant 
shade, break the long straight vistas by their fan^ 
tastic branches, and turn the alleys and quincunxes 
into devious paths and tangled thickets. They fur- 
nish a delightful variety of rides and walks ; and 
as they are interspersed throughout the ancient 
city and round its suburbs, they give the traveller 
fatigued with his researches, or oppressed with 
the summer heats, a frequent opportunity of re- 
posing himself on the margin of a fountain under 
the classical shade of the ilex, the pine, and the 
poplar. 

Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
Umbram hosphalem consociare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 

Lympha fugaz trepidare rivo*. 

Hot. Cam. lib. ii. Od. 3. 

From the villas we pass by a very natural tran* 
sition to the grand or beautiful objects that lie in 
the neighborhood of the city, and within the com- 
pass of a walk from its gates. To specify all these 



* Where the pale poplar and the pine 
Expel the sun's intemperate beam ; 
In hospitable shades their branches twine, 
And winds with toil^ though swift, the tremlous stream. 

Francii. 



BlB^ 



^^Cooglg. 
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objects woald be an undertaking too extensive 
for the bounds of the present work ; I shall there- 
fore confine myself to a few oniy^ and point ont 
to the reader sncb excursions as appear most in-» 
teresting. 

The banks of the Tiber cannot fail to attract 
the frequent steps of the classic traveller; the 
Tiber, Deo gratissimus amnis*, a river more distin- 
guished in the history of mankind than the Nile 
or the Thames^ the Rhine or liie Danube. Hence 
some travellers measuring its mass of waters by 
its bulk of fame, and finding its appearance in- 
ferior to their preconceptions, have represented it 
as a mere rill, a petty and insignificant streamlet. 
However, though far inferior in breadth to all the 
great rivers, yet, as it is generally firom a few miles 
above Rome to the sea about three hundred feet 
wide upon an average, it cannot with justice be 
considered as a contemptible rill. Above and a 
little below the city it runs through groves and 
gardens, and waters the villas and retreats of the 
richer Romans ; but beyond Ponte MoUe it rolls 
through a long tract of plains and hills, fertile and 
green, but Uncultivated and deserted. Yet these 
very banks, now all silence and solitude, were 



- among the rolling floods 



Renown'd on earth, esteem'd among the gods. 

Dryden. 
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once^ like those of the Thames, covered with life, 
aotifky and niral beauty, lined wilji Tillages, and 
not unfreqnently decorated with palaces. ^* Pbi^ 
ribuspropc solus^ says Pliny, *^ quam ceteri in ornni- 
bus terris anmes, accoUtur, aspidturque villis^.*' Soch 
was the glory of the Tiber, not only in the golden 
days of Aagnstns and Trajan^ bnt even in the iron 
age of Valentinian and Honorins^ after Italy had 
long been the seat of civil war, and more than 
once the theatre of barbarian fnry, and of Gothic 
devastation *!*• Below the city, when it has passed 
the Villa MaUiana^ once the seat of Leo and of 
the Latin moses %, it falls again into a wilderness, 
and 

' ^oogh the desert plain 

Winds its waste stores, and soUen sweeps along* 

Thampson*s Liberty. P. 1. 



* It is akme adorned by, and serves as a prospect to, 
more villas, than almost all the other rivers in the world. 
Lib. iii. 5. 

t '' The Gaul," says Claudian, ** may erect new man- 
sions on the baoks of the Rhine." 



• et ssevum gentibus amnem 



JVmdis in morem domibus prsevallet anHBnis. 

De Cons. StiUch. lib. ii. 189. 

And savage Rhine, with villas fair adom'd. 
Be taught to rival Tiber's classic stream. 

i Strada lays at this villa the scene of the beautiful alle- 
gory in which he designates the character of the different 
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The traveller may commence his next ezcursioo 
from the Capitol^ and crossing part of the Fornm^ 
torn towards the Palatine Mount. On his left he 
will notice the solid wall of the Rostra ; the tem« 
pie of Romnlns raised on the spot where the twin 
brothers were exposed; and a springs called by 
some antiquaries the fountain of Juturna^ bursting 
from a deep cleft in the rock. On his right he 
will observe the Cloaca Maxima with its solid 
arches^ a stupendous work of Tarquinius Priscn^. 
He will next pass under the arch of Janus, cross 
a corner of the Forum Boarium, and turning to 
the left advance along the Palatine on one side, 
and the Circus Maximus on the other. He then 
enters the street that leads with a gentle sweep 
between the Clivns Scauri and Mount Celius on 
the left, and on the right the Thermae Antooini 
and Mount Aventine, to the Porta Capena. As 
he proceeds on the Via Appia he will pass the 
ancient Basilica of St. Sebastian, and shortly after 
come to the Circus of Caracalla. 

This circus, about two miles from the gates of 
Rome, presents such remnants of its ancient walls 
as enable us to form a clear notion of the different 
parts and arrangements of a circus. A consider^ 



Latin poets by their occupation in the machinery of an ar- 
tificial mountain. An allegory introduced by Addison into 
the Guardian. 
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able portioii of the exterior^ and }n many places 
the vaolt that sappoited the seats, remain. The 
foondatioD of the two obelisks that terminated the 
^naa (a sort of separation that ran lengthways 
through the circus) and formed the goals, sdll 
exists. Near the principal goal on one side, 
b^ind the benches, stands a sort of tower where 
the judges sat. One of the extremities supported 
a gallery which contained a band of mnsicians, 
and is flanked by two towers, whence the signal 
for starting was given. Its length is one thousand 
six hundred and two feet, its breadth two hundred 
and sixty : the length of the spina is nine hundred 
and twenty-two. The distance from the career 
or end whence they started to the first meta or 
goal was five hundred and fifty feet. There were 
seven ranges of seats, which contained abont 
twenty-seven thousand spectators. As jostling 
and every exertion of skill, strength or cunning 
were allowed, the chariots were occasionally over* 
turned, and as the drivers had the reins tied round 
their bodies, several melancholy accidents took 
place. To remove the bodies of charioteers bruised 
or killed in such exertions, a large gate was open 
in the side of the circus near the first meta, where 
such accidents were likeliest to take place on 
account of the narrowness of the space ; and this 
precaution was necessary, as the ancients deemed 
it a most portentous omen to go through a gate 

VOL. II. p 
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defiled by ^be passage of a dead body. On the 
end oppoiite the career was a triniDphal arch^ or 
grand gate, through which the Tictoriooa charioteer 
irove amidst the tbonts and acclamations of the 
spectators. There were originally four s^s of 
drivers^ named from the colors which they wore^ 
Aibati (White), Rmsati (Red), Prasim (Greco), 
and Feneti (Bine). To these fonr Domitian 
added two more, Aurd (Yellow), and Purfmxi 
(Parple)*. Each color drore five roonds with 
frcSsh horses. There are stables, therefore, dose 
to the circns ; and in the centre of these staUes a 
circular fabric of at least seventy«two feet diameter, 
with an open space aroand enclosed by a high 
wall. This building was probably a ridrng school, 
and is supposed to have been crowned with a 
temple. Indeed, such is the solidity of the walls 
and vault that they seem calculated to support a 
higher edifice than the mere roof; and such^ at 
the same time, was the magnifieence of the Ro- 
mans, that they seldom left a public edifice without 
a becoming termination : besides, some very beau- 
tiful blocks of marble, forming part of a Coiin- 
thian cornice with other fragments found on the 
spot, authorise this conjecture, and give it a great 
degree of probability. 



* Suet DomH. 7. 
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A little beyond the circus of Caracalla) tod in 
foU view from it> rives the fnaosoleom of Cecilia 
MeteUa, a beautiful citcolar edifice, built by Cras^^ 
908, in honor of that Roman matron his wife, and 
dai^hter lo Qnintns Metellos Creticos. It is of 
ooBsiderable height and great thickness: io the 
ceitfre is a hollow space reaching from the pai^e- 
ment to the top of the bnilding. In thk concavity 
was deposited the body in a marUe aarcophagnsi 
which in the time of Baol IIL was removed to 
the conrt of the Pamesian palace. The soHdity 
and simplicity of this monument are worthy of 
the fqmbHcan era in which it was erected, and 
have enabled it to resist the incidents and survive 
the lapse of two thousand years. 

A celebrated antiquary attributes to the archi- 
tectural formation of this edifice, the singular 
efiect of re-echoing clearly and distinctly soch 
words as were uttered within a certain distance 
of its circumference; so that at the funeral of 
Metella the cries and lamentations of the attend- 
ant^ were repeated so ol^en, and in such soft fund 
plaintive accents^ that the spirits of the dead, and 
even the infernal divinities themselves^ seemed 
to partak^e the gei^er^l sorrow, and to murmur 
back the sighs and groans of the mourners. As 
this fiction is poetical, and does some credit to 
the aqthpr, it is j^ut fair to present it tp the reader 
in his own words. ^* Quodque in eo maxime mi* 
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random est^ artifido tarn singulari composita est 
ea moles^ ot Ekrbo loqueotiam voces septies et oo 
ties distincte et articulate referat ; at in ezeqniis 
et fanere qood Crassus torn soleinniter celebrabat, 
ejalatus plorantium mnltiplicaretar in immensam, 
non secns ac si Dii Manes et omnes inferomm 
animae fatnm Cscilias illins commiserati ex imo 
terrae continnis plangerent ploratibns^ snnmque 
dolorem testarentnr commnnem, qoem lachrymis 
viventinm conjonctum ease vellent*.'* — Contignoos 
to tin's maiisoleam rise the remains of ramparts^ 
hoases, and cbifrcbes erected in tbe middle ages^ 
and presenting in tbeir actual state a melancholy 
scene of otter desolation -f-. 



* The most wonderful thing is» that the building is con- 
structed with such singular artifice, that Echo gives back 
seven or eight times, distinctly and articulately the voices 
of those who speak ; so Aat at the funeral solemnities which 
Crassus celebrated in honor of his wife, the wailings of the 
mourners were infinitely multiplied, just as if the infernal 
gods, and all the souls that inhabit the shades below, had, 
in commiseration of the fate of the deceased Caecilia, be- 
waOed her from beneath the earth with continued lamenta- 
tions, and testified their common grief, which they were 
desirous to combine with the tears of the living.— Boissard. 

t At the lawless period when the Roman nobles defied 
the feeble authority of the Popes, and the shadowy privi'- 
Jeges of the people, and passed their days in perpetual warfare 
with each other, the femiily of the GaieUmi turned this sepul^ 
chre into a fortress, and erected the battlements that still 
disfigure its summit* 
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The traveller oo bis retom may traverse the 
circus of Caracalla^ now a laxoriant m^adow^ pass 
under its time-worn gate, and crossing the road, 
descend into a pleasant dell where he will find a 
grotto and a fountain with a few trees scattered 
around them. The grotto is covered with a solid 
arch and lined with walls. The niches on both 
sides were probably occupied in ancient times by 
the divinities of the place ; over the fountain a sta- 
tue rather disfigured by time appears in a reclin- 
ing posture. Various evergreen shrubs hang over 
the fountain, play around the statue, and wind and 
flourish through the grotto and over its entrance. 
The statue represents the Nymph Egeria ; and the 
grotto, the fountain, and the grove that once 
shaded it, were consecrated by Numa, to the same 
nymph and to the muses. ^^Lucus erat,"* says 
Titus Livius, ^^ quern medium ex opaco specu fons 
perenni rigabat aqu&, quo quia se perssepe Numa 
sine arbitris, velut ad congressum des, inferebat, 
Camoenis eum lucum sacravit; quod earum ibi 
consilia cum conjuge^ sua Egeria essent *.** A 



* There was a groye, through the midst of which flowed 
a perennial fountain, issuing from a shady grotto ; this groye, 
because he often resorted thither without witnesses, as to a 
conference with a goddess, Numa consecrated to the muses, 
that they might there hold counsel with his wife Egeria.—* 
I.«l. 
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Streamlet^ ptte, limpid and wholeiome^ flows from 
the fotintain and waten the little valley. Jovenal 
complains of the marble ornaments akid artificial 
decorations of this fountain, and wishes that it had 
beeil abandoned to its ancient simplicity, tb its 
grassy margin and to its native rock*. His 
wishes are now nearly accomplished ; th^ vault hi^ 
deed retaaiains, hot the marble linings the pillar^ 
the statAei have disappeared and probably lie 



* In vallem figerie desoendimus et spehmcas 
Oissiaiiles yens. Qaanto pnestantius essiet 
Numen sqme, riridi si margine claoderet nndas 
Herba, neo ingennum Tiolareiit marmora tophum? 

Juv. lib. i. Sat iii. 17. 

Down to Egeria's vale we took oar way. 
Where spoil'd by art her formal grottoes lay. 
How mnch more honorM had the goddess been, 
Wfve the dear fbantahi edg'd with living gieen ; 
Throagh no vain marble did die waters run, 
But only mnrmnr o'er a bed of stone. 

g$Qn's Translation, 



The metamorphosis of Egeria into a fountain, so prettily 
related by Ovid, took plaoein the vale of Arida. 

Nam conJQx urbe relicta 
Tallik AricinK densis latet abdita sylris. 

Ovid. Met. TY. 487. 

His wife the town forsook, 
And in the woods that dotbe Arida's Tale 
Lies hid. 
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buried aoder the mml that coveiv the pavement 
of the grotto. The meDdicaQt crowd that fre* 
quested the grove in that poet's day are also 
vaoisfaedy and the st^tude of the place is as deep 
and undisEtiirbed as when it was the nightly resott 
of the Roman legislator. 

Conjuge qui feliz nynkphi ducibnsqne Camsenb 
Saci^cos docnit ritus; g^itesique ferocr 
Assuetam bello, pacb tradtndt ad artes*. 

Ovid. Met xv, 483. 

On the brow of tl^ bill that borders the Ege- 
rian valley on the south stands the little cborcb 
of St Urban, formerly a temple of fiaccbns, or^ 
as it is with more appearance of troth, deBomi* 
nated by others, the temple of the Moses, looking 
down npon the valley and the groves sacred to 
these goddesses. As the portico was taken in .to 
enlarge the cella, and adapt it better for the par* 
poses of a cbnrcb, the foqr marble pillars of flnted 
Corinthian are now incased in the wall. 

A little further on is a brick temple, small in- 
deed, bnt well-proportioned and adorned with 
pilasters and a regular cornice. Antiquarians dif- 
fer with regard to its appellation. Some suppose 



* 8age Namay ha{^y in his mystic bride. 
The muse his favorite, and the muse his guide. 
Taught sacred rites, a savage race redaim'd. 
And from war^s bloody trade to gentle peace reclaimed. 
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it to be sucred to the God Redicolas, who pronnfit- 
ed AnnibaJ; when encamped there, to return and 
witbdraiv from the city. Bnt bb Annibal was en- 
camped, not on this bet on the opposite side of 
the city^ beyond the Anio and three miles from 
the Porta Collina, and as Livins makes no men- 
tion of any such temple, this opinion seems to be 
ill-gronnded. Others suppose it to be the temple 
erected to Fortana Mnliebris on the retreat of 
Goriolanns. Such a temple was indeed erected 
and perhaps on this spot^ thongh Coriolanos was 
not encamped here, bat three or fonr miles for^ 
ther from the city at the Fossae Clnilise. At all 
events, a temple erected by public authority, even 
in that age of simplicity, would probably have 
been built not of brick, but of stone, so that after 
all it may possibly have been one of the many 
sepulchres which bordered the Via Latina, and 
almost covered the space between it and the Via 
Appia *. The traveller then turns again towards 



Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flamini^ tegitur cinis atque Latini. 

Jw. Sat i. 170. 

Ill point my sattre at the noxious clay. 
Beneath the Latin and Flaminian way. 

HodgsfmU Translation, 

Cui per mediam nolis occurrere noctem 
Clivosse veheris dum per monumenta Latins. 

Sat. v. 64. 
Whom 
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the Via Appia^ re-crosses the river Almo (LiAri^ 
cm Almo *) and re-enters by tlie Porta Capena. 

UpoQ another day the traveller may go out by 
the Porta Nomentana (now Pia) and proceeding 
about a mile, visit the charch of St« Agnes re- 
nmrkable for its antiquity (having been erected 
by Constantine) for the double row of marble 
pillars one above the other that support its roof, 
and for the porphyry and alabaster columns 
which adorn its altar and its tabernacle. Its 
form is the same aa that of other churches of the 
same era. 

Near this edifice stands the church of St. Con* 
stantia (the daughter of Constantine) formerly 
her mausoleum, and supposed to have been at a 
still earlier period, a temple of Bacchus. It is of 
a circular form, supported by a row of coupled 
columns and crowned with a dome. Behind the 
pillars runs a gallery, the vaulted roof of which is 
jncrusted with ancient mosaics, representing little 
genii playing with clusters of grapes amidst the 
curling tendrils of the vine. I have spoken else- 
where of the tomb of the saint, a vast porphyry 



Whom should'st thou me«t where sleep the silent dead, 
On the lone hills with midnight clouds o'erspread, 
CoM through thy yeins would creep a quiv'ring dread. 

Ibid. 
* The swifUy-gliding Almo. 
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▼ase oraamented with Tarioot figares^ and, ob* 
served that as the body had been deposited maDj 
years ago onder the altar^ the saroophagos was 
transported to the maseam of the Vaticao. 

AboDt two miles farther the traveller will find 
the Pomte Lamenfymo^ anciently Pons Nomenta- 
nas^ a bridge over the Anio ; and a little beyond 
it, he may ascend the Mons Saoer^ twice digni- 
£ed by the retreat, and by the temperate but de* 
ter mined resistance, of an oppressed and generous 
people. This hill although of no great elevation 
is steep and in the form of a rampart * towards 
the river, and it mns along decreasing as it ad- 
vances towards the Pontt Salaro. It is now a 
lonely eminence, covered with luxuriant grass, but 
destitute of shade, ornament or memorial. Yet 
few places seem better entitled to distinction, as 
few incidents are recorded in history more honor- 
able to the Roman people than the transactiooa 
which toclk place on the M(ms Sacer, where they 
displayed in such a conspiciioos manner the three 
grand virtues tbat constitute the Roman character 
— firmness, moderation and magnanimity. 

About two miles northward of the Poos No- 
mentanus is the Pons Salarius (Ponte Salaro) 



* This fonn it probably owes to the occasion :— YaBoi 
foBS^ue communitis castns. — " Having fortified the camp 
with a rampart and a ditch/'— Lio. lib. ii. 39. 
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remarkable for the well known combat between 
Manilas Torqoatns and the gigantic Ganl; as 
also for the neighboring encampment of Annibal, 
when he approached the city, and by threatening 
Rome itself hoped to terrify the Consuls and 
induce them to raise the siege of Capna. The 
traveller may then return by the Via Salaria and 
re-enter the cky by the gate of the same name. 

Besides these walks, as it is not my intention 
to specify all, it will be sufficient to observe that 
every gate possesses its attractions, presenting on 
the roads and paths which it opens to the steps 
of the traveller, its views of rural beauty or its re- 
mains of ancient grandeur ; its churches sanctified 
by the memory of the Good, its fields consecrated 
by the struggles of the Brave, and its sepulchres 
ennobled by the ashes of the Great. Wheresoever 
he directs his observation he finds himself sur- 
rounded by the wonders of modern art, ^nd by 
the monuments of ancient splendor ; so that his 
eye is gratified by noble exhibitions, and his mindi 
elevated by grand and awful recollections. A 
certain inexpressible solemnity peculiar to the 
place reigns allaround : the genius of Rome and 
the spirits of the illustrious dead still seem to 
hover over the ruins, to guard the walls, and 
superintend the destinies of the ^^ Eternal City.** 
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CHAP. VII. 



Ttbur— Horace's Villa. 

After having passed five delightful weeks in 
a first and rapid sarvey of the ancient rains and 
of the modem magnificence of Rome^ we turned 
our attention to the neighboring country^ and 
hastened to visit some of the classical retreats of 
the Sabine and Alban mountains. Accordingly 
on Thursday the thirteenth of May^ we made 
an excursion to Hvoli, the ancient Tibur^ and 
proceeding along the Via Tiburtina, again visited 
tt^ ancient patriarchal Basilica of St. Laurence, 
about one mile from the gate« This is not the 
only church that bears the title of St. Laurence, 
as there are three others at least in Rome that 
enjoy it also ; but it is the most ancient, and at 
the same time it has the honor of possessing the 
martyr's remains. As I approached his shrine 
with reverence I recollected the beautiful lines of 
Vida. 

Adveniet lustris mundo labentibus setas 
Quum domus JEnex pnestans Romana propago 
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lofoati juyeiii flammia extt^ina sequuto 
Centum aras, centum magnis penetralia templis 
Erigety ettumulo divinum imponet honorem*. 

About two miles farther on we passed the 
Ponte Mamolo over the Anio or Tecerone. This 
bridge is said to have been built by Mammea 
mother of Alexander Severus. The Campagna, 
extending thence to the mountains of Sabina^ 
is flat but fertile and covered either with rich 
grass or promising com. Woods surrounding 
distant villas or farms appeared here and there 
covering the summits of little hills. 

About eight miles from the above-mentioned 
bridge we crossed the little green streamlet, called 
from Its sulphureous exhalations the Solfatara. 
The lake or pool from which it rises is about a 
short mile from the road, somewhat less than a 
mile in circumference, and near two hundred feet 
deep. Its waters are of an iron grey, and its 
surface is frequently spotted with a bituminous 
matter, which mixing with weeds and vegetable 
substances gradually coagulates, and forms what 



* As circling years revolve, the day shall coine> 
When Troy's great progeny, imperial Rome, 
To the blest youth, who, fill'd with holy pride. 
Tyrants, and flames, and bitter death defied. 
Shall build full many an altar, many a shrine. 
And grace bis sepulchre with rites divine. 
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may be called a floating island. There were ten 
or twelve of these little green masses when we 
▼isited the lake, and being carried by the wind 
to the side, they remained united and motionless 
till we separated and set some of them afloat. 
As they continnally increase in number, so they 
gradually diminish the sufface of the lake, fmd 
will profaiably in time cover it over entirely. It 
was formerly much forger than it is i^t present, 
and used occasionally to overflow the neighbp|!)'ng 
plains; to prevent this inconvenience the little 
canal which intersects the road was out by t^e 
orders of the Cardinal (f Este^ to give an outlet to 
the increasing waters and carry them to the Anio. 
This lake was in high repute among the anci^ts, 
and much frequented on account of the oracle of 
Faunus, whose temple surroundfMJI by a sacred 
grove stood on its bank. Hence Virgil, who 
consecrates the usages established in his time by 
referring them to remote antiquity, or by ascribing 
their origin to the interference of the gods, repre* 
sents Latinus as consulting the oracle of Faunas 
on this spot, and as receiving during the night a 
mysterious answer. The sulphureous exhalations 
of the Hike, the celebrity of the temple, and the 
singular method of consqiltiqg the oracle, i^e all 
finely described in these lines. 

At rex 8ollicitu8 monstris, oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub alt^ 
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CoBsvlit Albaneit neittenim qme maziUDii sacro 
Fonte sonat snvumque ezhalat opaca mephitiin. 
Hinc Italse gentes, omnisque iEnotria tellus. 
In dubiis responsa petunt. Hnc dona sacerdos 
Qnnm tulit, et mosanun ovkm sub nocte silenti 
Pellibus incubuit 8trati8» somnoBque petivit ; 
Multa modis simulacra videt volitajitia miris, 
Et varias audit voces, fhiiturque Deorum 
C^Uoquio, atque imb Adi^ronta adfatar Avcgrnb *. 

At present the oracle is forgotten ; the sacred 
groye whence the voices issoed has been long 
rooted np ; and the very situation of the temple 
itself is a matter of mere conjectore. fiitaminoos 
exhalations indeed still impregnate the air to a 
considerable distance, and the lake exists though 
its extent is mnch diminished. The snrfece of 
the surrounding fields is an incrnstation gradually 
formed over the .water, and the hollow sound 



* Latinus, frighted with this dir^ ostent. 
For counsel to his &ther Faunus went. 
And sought the shades renown'd for prophecy. 
Which near Albunea's sulph'rous fountain lie. 
To those the liSlian and the Sabine land 
Fly when dbtress'd, and thence reUef demand. 
The priest on skins of offerings takes his ease 
And nightly visions in his slumbers sees ; 
A swann of thin, aSrial shapes appears. 
And flutf ring round his temples, deafs his ears : 
These he consults, the future fates to know, 
From pow'rs above, and from the fiends below. 
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which it yields to the tread of horses evidently 
betrays the existence of an abyss beneath. 

The Ponte Lugano^ a bridge over the Anio^ 
presents itself aboat a mile and a half farther on. 
This bridge is said to have taken its name from 
the Lncanians, who were here defeated by the 
Romans; it is remarkable for a tomb of the 
Plaotian family^ a round tower bnilt of large 
blocks of Tiburtine stone, resembling the sepal* 
chre of Cecilia Metella, both in its original form 
and its subsequent appropriation* It was employed 
as a military station during the middle ages, and 
surmounted by a battlement ; a circumstance bfur* 
barbus in point of taste, yet not to be regretted in 
the present instance, as it preserved the remains of 
these two monuments. 

About two miles farther a road turns off to 
the villa of Adrian. This imperial residence stood 
on a hill, with the extensive vale of Latinm on 
one side, and a little deep glade called Tempt on 
the other. It commanded a delightful view of 
the Sabine mountains with Tibur here, and there 
a prospect of the Alban hills with their towers 
knd forests ; behind, the vale lost itself in distant 
mountains; in front, appeared Rome itself ex- 
tended over its seven hills, and reflecting from all 
its palaces the beams of an evening sun. T|>e 
sides of the hill are every where rather steep, and 
the rock itself aided a little by art forms an ex- 
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cellent barrier, encioftB|^ a long narrenr space of 
at least te? en milet in circmnference. At we ate 
a owH f t d bj an ancient aothor that Adrian, after 
haviag tnrrdiecl over the whole einpine^ 4eteiv 
mined to coUect aroond faraa on this fpo^ the' 
most reraarkaMe edifices that lay dispersed over 
tbe Roman world, the reader will no feoger wonder 
at tbe siimber of buildings conititiiting this villa, 
nor fed aay oimsiial astonisbmeot m pereshig a 
Gfttalogae eoibractng tbe following objeets: the 
imfnrial palace ; qaarters for tbe l^onary soUiert^ 
oavairy and mfi^try, and others for the invalided 
three theatres; a namiacbia; a hyppodimne; 
temfiles of Apollo and tbe Moses, of Diana, of 
VeMH» of &«!apiB ; hatts and habitations for the 
diffBrent aeea of philosophers ; a library; a Foeoiie, 
mstmbKng that at Athens; and portkios ahnoet 
widioot nmiber, together with ▼ariovs edifices, 
die «ames aad objects ef wbieb are now undis'- 
cevemUe* Stataes, eokunns, aad marbles of the 
rarest kind^ have been, and are oontfttanHy discb^ 
vered when excavations are nvade amidst the reins 
of these amanng fabrics; while brian and brambles 
fiH the hadii sukd siQceoed apartments, aad a mh^ed 
confusion of orchards and gardens, forest and fhnt 
trees> vtneyards and corn wavmg o^er them, pre- 
sent a stmnge and mekmeholy coiitmst 

Recmming to the roadi w^b^an and contioiied 
for some time to sAcrad the high hW on wtiieh 

VOL. II. Q 
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Tiooli ttands, pafssing throogh groves of olives till 
we reached the snminit ; when after having exa* 
mined the noble site of the house of the Jesuits^ 
and the Villa de Santa Croce^ we entered Ticoii. 
This town, the Tibnr of* die ancients, boasts of 
high antiquity, and what is much better, still pos- 
sesses a considerable population, amounting, it is 
said, to ten thousand inhabitants. The town itself 
.is not handsome, though it contains some verj 
fine houses and stands in a delightful situation, 
sheltered on one side by Monte Catili, and a semi- 
circular range of Sabine mountains, and command- 
ing on the other an extensive view over the Cam- 
pagna bounded by the sea, Rome, Mount Soracte 
and the pyramidal hills of Monticeliiy and MaUe 
Botondo the ancient Ek^tum. But the pride and 
ornament of Tiooli are still, as anciently, the fall 
and the windings of the Anio, now Teoenme. Tliis 
river having meandered from its source through 
the vales of Sabina, glides gently through Thx)H 
till coming to the brink of a rock it precipitates 
itself in one mass down the steep, and then boiling 
for an instant in its narrow channel rashes head- 
long through a chasm in the rode into the caverns 
below. 

The first fall may be seen from the windows 
of the inn or from the temple; but it appears to 
the greatest advantage from the bridge thrown 
over the narrow channel a little below it. From 
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this bridge also yoo may look down ioto the shat* 
tered rock, and observe far beneath the writhings 
and agitation of the stream struggling through its 
rocky prison. To view the second fall, or descent 
into the cavern, we went down through a garden 
by a winding path into the narrow dell, through 
which the river flows after the cascade, and placing 
ourselves in front of the cavern beheld the Anio 
in two immense sheets tumbling through two dif- 
ferent apertures, shaking the mountain in its fall, 
and filling all the cavities around with spray and 
uproar. Though the rock rises to the height of 
two hundred feet in a narrow semicircular form, 
clothed on one side with shrubs and foliage, yet a 
sufficient light breaks upon the cavern to shew 
its pendent rocks, agitated waters, and craggy 
borders. Such is the residence of the Naiad: 

JDomus Albunece resonantis; pendentia 

pumice tecta*. 

About an hundred paces from the grotto, a 
natural bridge, formed by the water working 
through the rock, enables the spectator to pass 
the river, and to take another view of the cascade, 
less distinct with regard to the cavern, but more 



* Pure Albunea's far resoundlDg source. ^ 

Erancii. 

The vaulted roofs of fory stone. Dryden. 
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enlarged, as it includes a greater portioD of the 
snperincombent rock in front, with the sbaggcd 
banks on both sides. The rock inniediately abore 
and on the left is perpendicnlaF and crowned with 
houses, while from an apertnre in its side at a 
oonsid^mbie height gashes a rill^ too small te add 
either by its sonnd or siie to th$ magnificence of 
the scenery. 

The bank on the opposite side is sleep and 
shaggy, but leaves room for little gardens and 
Tineyards. On its sommit stands the celebrated 
temple conunonly called of the Sybil, thoo^ by 
many aotiqaariaos supposed to belong toVesla. 
This beaotifbl pile is so well kaown that h is 
ahnost tinnecessary to ioform the reader that it 
is drcnlar (as all the temples of Vesta) of the 
Corinthian order, bnilt in the reign of Aognstas, 
and admired not for.it9 siasey bnt for its propor* 
tions and situation. It stands in the court of the 
inn, ^aposed to the weathef* without any roof or 
Qoveriog ; bnt its own solidity seems to be a oaf-* 
ikient preUctioo. Of its eighteen pillars ten only 
semain wiidi their entaUatare* An English . no- 
bleman, wqII known in Italy for hia nomberlets 
purchases, is reported to have offered a consider- 
able sum for this ruin, with an intention of trans- 
porting it to England, and re-erecting it in his 
park. The proposal, it is said^ was accepted by 
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tbe iniikeeperi on whose property it stands ; but 
fortnoately, before the work of devastation was 
htgrn^ a l^r^ibition was issued by goveromeDt, 
gitmoded .upon a dMlaration tbet mias are public 
property^ and of eoturse not to be ^^faoed or re- 
moved witboot express permissioa, which as it 
tended to strip the coqotry of the monumeots of 
its ancient glory, and conseqaently of its most 
valuable ornaments^ the government coold not 
and woold not give* This attempt to transplant 
the temple of Vesta from Italy to England may 
perhaps do honour to the late Lord BristoFs pa- 
triotism or to his magnificence ; but it cannot be 
considered as an indication of either taste or 
jodgment. 

The temple of 7ho& derives, it is true, modi 
intrinsic merit from its size and proportions, but 
it is not architectural merit alone which gives it its 
principal interest. Placed on the verge of a rocky 
bank, it is suspended over tbe praceps Amo*, and 
the echoing abode of tbe Naiads; it has beheld 
Augustus and Maecenas, Virgil and Horace^ repose 
under its columns; it has survived the empire 
and even the language of its founders ; and after 
eighteen hundred years of storms and tempests, of 
revolutions and barbarism, it still exhibits its fiur 



* Rapid Aiiio> headlong in his course. 

Fromm. 
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proportioned form to tho eye of the traveller^ and 
claims at once bis applause and bis veneratioD. 

Near tbe temple of Vesta, stand the remains 
of another temple supposed to be that of the Sybils 
consisting of fonr pillars, and now forming a part 
of tbe wall of the parish church of St. George. 
Besides these, scarce any other vestige remains of 
ancient Tibur, though considering its antiquity, its 
population, and its salubrity, it must have pos- 
sessed a considerable share of magnificence. But 
if its artificial ornaments have perished, and if its 
temples and its villas have long since crumbled 
into dust, the unalterable graces which nature has 
conferred upon it still remain, and its orchards, its 
gardens, and its cool recesses bloom and flourish 
in unfading beauty. If Horace, who so often and 
so fondly celebrates tbe charms of Tibur, were to 
revive, he would still find tbe graoe^ tbe irriguaus 
garden, the eoer-varying rill, the genial soil; in 
short, all the well-known features of his beloved 
retreat. To enjoy this delicious scenery to ad- 
vantage, tbe traveller must cross tbe bridge and 
follow the road which runs at tbe foot of tbe 
classic Monte Catitla, and winds along the banks 
of the Anio, rolling after its fall through tbe 
talley in a deep dell. As he advances, he will 
have on his left the steep banks covered with 
trees, shrubs, and gardens ; and on bis right, the 
bold but varying swells of the hills shaded with 
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groves of olives. These sonny declivities were 
anciently interspersed with splendid villas^ the fa- 
vorite abodes of the most loxurioas and the most 
refined Romans. They are now replaced by two 
solitary convents^ lifting each its white tower above 
the dark green mass of olives. Their site, often 
conjectural or traditionary, is sometimes marked 
by some scanty vestiges of min^ and now and then 
by the more probable resemblance of a name. 
Thus several sobterraneons apartments and gal- 
leries near San Antonio are supposed to be the 
remains of the seat of Vopiscns^ celebrated by 
Statins. That of Propertios 

Candida qua geminas ostendunt culmina turres 
Et cadit in patulos lympha Aniena lacus* 

is supposed to have stood on the site of the other 
convent St.Angelo; while the villa of Qnintilius 
Varus, or rather its foundations still retain the 
kindred appellation of Qumtiliolo. But the house 
of Vopiscus, as must appear evident to any reader 
who thinks proper to consult the poet alluded to^ 
must have been in the dell, and have actually 
hung over the river, as it occupied both the banks 



* Where tviro white tarrets rear their lofty headi> 
And Anio in a lake-like surface spreads. 
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ud saw iti SDiTOBiuIiDg shades reflected from the 
surface of the water*. 

The fond attachment of Horace to Tibor, 
Boiled to the testimony of SQetonius, has iadacad 
laany aoliquaries to imagine, that at some period 
or other of his life be possessed a little villa in itf 
neighborhood, and tradition accordingly ennobles 
a few scattered fragments of wails and arches with 
the iotereiting appellation of Horace's villa* The 
aite in indeed worthy the poet, where, defended by 
a semicircoflar range of wooded moontains from 
etery cold blo^teriq^ wind, be might look down 
on the playful windings of the Amo below, dis- 
cover nnmerons rills gleaming through the thickets 



Nemora alta citatb 



Incubuere radis, fallax responsat imago 
Frondibus, et longas eadem fugit nnda per umbras 

littus utmBM|ue domi : aec te mitissimus amois 

Dividiti alternas servant prstoria rij^^, 

Nod externa sibi, fluviumve obstare queniatur. 

Statius S9I. i. 1. 

O'er the swift tide the nodding groves impend. 
And ev'ry leaf is seen reflected there, 
As through coolinaoiis shade the waters glide «... 
To thee each shore belongs ; nor does the stream 
(A lovely stream) divide thee from thyself; 
On either bank thy well-wrought mansions stand. 
And em^ with each domestic uaion owns, 
Nor of the iaterposuig wave complains. 
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as they gKded down the opposite bahk, enjoy a 
foil view of the splendid oiansiod of bis friend 
Maecenas rising directly before hiOt and catch a 
distant perspective ofAttrea Roma (Golden Rome), 
of the golden towers of the Ca{»tol soaring ma- 
jestic on its distant mount. But whatever bis 
wishes might be, it is not probable that his mo- 
derate income permitted him to enjoy snch a 
Inxorioos residence in a place so mnch frequented, 
and consequently so very expensive; and mdeed 
the very manner in which those wishes are ex- 
pressed seems to imply bnt sl%bt hopes of ever 
being aUe to realise them. ** libur^ Sfc. sit'^ 
utmam — ^Unde ft — Pares prohibent mqmt^r If 
' Horace actoally possessed a villa there, the wish 
was unnecessary, as die event lay in his own power. 
The authority of Suetonius seems indeed positive, 
bat it is possible that the same place may be al- 
luded to under the double appellation of his Sabine 
or Tiburtine seat*)*. The poet, it is true, often 



• O that Tibur ...... 

, But sliovld the pertisl hXm f«fiise. 



Frand*, 



t That villas hi tiie vicinity of l%iir sometimes took thehr 
name from the town, and sometimes from the territory, fc 
evident from Catullus : 



O Fuudk Boeter» sen SaUoe, wm Tibwi^ 
Nam te esse Tiburtem autumant quibus non est 



Cordi 
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represents himself as meditatw^ his oompositiont 
while he wandered along the plains and throngh 
the groves of Tibur: 

CSrca nemusy uridique 

Tiburis ripas operosa ptnms 

Carmiiiafiiigo*. 

Bot as he was probably a frequent companion of 
Maecenas in his excursions to his villa at Itbur, 
he may in those lines allude to his solitary rambles 
and poetical reveries. Catullus, a Roman knight^ 
had fortune sufficient to indulge himself in such 
an expensive residence, and accordingly speaks 
with much complacency of his Tiburtine retreat, 
which on account of its proximity to the town, he 
calls suburbana. Mnnatius Plancus also possessed 
a villa at Tibur, apparently of great beauty. To 



Cordi CatuUum laedere; at quibus cordi est 
Quoyis Sabinum pignore esse contendunt. 

'' O my Fanny whether SabiDe, or Tiburtine (fqr those 
who do not wish to annoy CatuUus call you Sabine; bat 
those who do wish it, insist at all hazards that you are Ti- 
burtine). 

* So I, weak bard, round Tibur's lucid spring, 
Of humbler strain laborious verses sing. 
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this the poet allodes in that ode^ where, in en- 
larging on the charms of the place^ he recommends 
indirectly and with much delicacy to his friend, 
who in a moment of despondency had resolved 
npon a voluntary exile, his delightfol seat at Tibnr 
as a retirement far preferable to Rhodes and Mi- 
tylene, places in those times mnch frequented by 
disaflected or banished Romans. 

But to abandon these aerial charms, spread 
indeed like flitting shades over every grove and 
every meadow, bnt perceptible only to the eye 
of imagination, let ns tnm to the visible beauties 
that line oor walk and appear in new forms at 
every turning. As the traveller, following the 
bend of the hill, comes to the side of the road op- 
posite to the town, he catches first a side glimpse, 
and shortly after a full view of the CascatelU, or 
lesser cascades, inferior in mass and grandeur, 
bnt equal in beauty to the great fall in the town. 
They are formed by a branch of the Anio turned 
off from the main body of the river, before it 



. * deu te fdlgentia signis 

Castra tenent, seu densa tenebit 
Tiburis umbre tui. 

Carm. Lib. i. Od. 7. 

Whether the camp with banners bright displayed. 
Or Tibur hold thee in its thick-wrought shade. 

Frandi. 
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reaches the pi^ecipice> for .the uses of the inhabb- 
anta^ and after it has crossed the town borsting 
frood a wood on the sammit of the hill, and then 
iQoibling from its brow in one great and several 
lesser streams, first down one and then another 
dech'vity, through thickets and brambles, spangled 
with dew drops or lighted np with a rainbow. 
The elevation and mass of these oascades; the 
colors and br6kM masses of the rocks down which 
they tumble ; the shmbs, plants and bramblcB 
that hang over the channel and soroetiniKSs bathe 
themselves in the carrent ; the riter below fretting 
through a narrow pass under a natural arch ; the 
olives that shade that arch, and the vines that 
wave around it; the bold bandings and easy 
sweeps of the surrounding mountains; and the 
towers of the town rising on the top of the hill 
beyond the cascade^ with the ruins of Msecenas*6 
villa on its shelving side^ form one of the most 
delicious pictures for softness and beauty, wildneis 
and animation, that can be imagined. The tra- 
veller is usually conducted by his guide to a sort 
of natural stage, formed by the rock projecting 
boldly over the river, just opposite the cascade. 
Here he may seat himself on the grass under the 
shade of a tufted olive-tree, enjoy at leisure the 
deligbtftil sight, nor wander that Horace, when 
surrounded by such scenery, should feel the Ml 
influence of inspiration. 
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— ^ Qttie Tibur aquie fertile praefluuDt 
£t gpissae nemanim conue 
Fingent .Solio carmiDe nobilem *• iy. Od. 3. 

However, a side view is consitlered as the best, 
because it aogaieiit» the apparent mass of waters; 
and this we enjoyed as we continued oor walk 
along the road ; while before ns the opening valley 
exhibited a distant perspective over the Campagna 
to the seven hills and the towers of Rome, and 
the Mediterranean closing or rather bordering the 
picture with a gleam of purple. 

We passed Qtdntilkdo^ and the poUd once 
probably the receptacle of those favorite fish 
^ich as Cicero sarcastically observes, seem to 
have occupied so much of the time and thoughts 
of their indolent proprietors. At the foot of the 
hill in a meadow called Can^ lAmptde^ near the 
road, springs a fountain which some travellers, 
have thought proper to dignify with the appella- 
tion of Bandusia; but though its source be 
abundant, its waters pure, and its appearance 
picturesque, yet it is far remote from the classical 
fountain of that denomination. Af^ having 
passed the bridge, and ascended part of the de^* 



* But Mm, the streams which warbling flow 
Rich Tibur's fertile rales along. 
And shady groves, his haunts, shall know 
The master of th' JEolian song. 

Francii. 
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clivity towards the towD^ we entered a field, in 
order to visit a circnlar edifice of brick with a 
Taalted roof, resembling, though of a smaller 
size, the temple of Minerva Medica*, supposed 
by some to be the Fanam Tassis-)*, by others a 
sepulchre; the situation seems more appropriate 
to the latter, the form better calculated for the 
former. It has several niches for statues, is q[ 
excellent proportions^ and though stripped long 
since of idl its ornaments, is yet in good preser- 
vation j:* 

Maecenas's villa stands at the extremity of the 
town on the brow of the hill, and hangs over 
several streamlets which fall down the steep. It 
commands a noble view of the Anio and its vale 
beneath, the hills of Albano and MonticdUy the 
Campagna^ and Rome itself rising on the borders 
of the horizon. It still presents several traces 
of its former magnificence, such as a triple row 
of arches, seventeen below and fourteen above^ 
forming a snite of apartments spacious enough 
for all the purposes of private luxury. The ac- 
tive Cardinal Ruffb during the reign of the late 
pontifi; tmmed it into a' foundery, after having 



* The HeaUng Bfinerva* 

t The Temple of the Goddess of CoughiDg. 

X Some antiquaries are of opinion, that it was a bath ; 
but its situation on a declivity and at a distance frotai the 
town, seems unfiBtYorable to such a destination. 
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Stripped the walls and the roof of the ivy, aod 
effaced the venerable marks of min which the 
hand of time had shed over them. A branch of 
the river poors throngh the arched gaUery and 
▼aohed cellars, and shaking the edifice as it 
passes along, rushes in several sheets down the 
dedtvity. The ancient magnificence of this villa 
is probably equalled by that of the modem VUia 
Estense, erected by a Cardinal of that name in the 
sixteenth century, in a lofty sitnation, surrounded 
with terraces, water-fa]ls,groves of cedars, cypresses, 
and orange trees, and adorned with statues, vases, 
and marbles. The gardens are laid out in the old 
style, and not conformable to onr ideas of rural 
beauty, and the whole is in a most lamentable 
state of decay. Very different was its condition 
when described by Strada, who lays the scene of 
two of his Prolusions in its gardens. 

There are in the town or immediate neighbor- 
hood of JiooUf other villas of great extent and 
some magnificence, enjoying in proportion simi- 
lar advantages of situation and of prospect, and 
perhaps no spot in the universe affords more of 
either; but unfortunately the modem Romans, 
like the Italians and the continental nations in 
general, are not partial to country residence. 
They may enjoy the description, or commend 
the representation of raral scenes, and occupa- 
tions in books and pictures, but they feel not 
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the beaoties of nature, and caiuiot relish the cahn, 
the soiitarj cbarnis of a country life. Hence the 
delicious retreats of Tibur, and the riTal beauties 
of the Alban Mount, scenes that delighted the 
phikMopber and encdianted the poet in andent 
days, are now beheld with iudtferenoe, and per« 
haps hoaoied once a y^ar, during the VUteggmhtra/^ 
wHh a short and inspatient Tisit. 

EngUsfameu who are geoerally educated in tbe 
co«Btry, and are attached by all the ties of costom 
and of inclination to rural scenery, may appreciate 
the beauties of Tibnr, and do justice to the de- 
scription of tbe poet. While they behold tke 
bills, the woods, the streams, 

St ]inM)ep8 Aflio, st Tibumi loeuf » et iMfai 

Bfebilibas pomaria rifis f, Lib* i. Od. 7. 

which sa often inspired tbe Roman Lyrist; they 
may oenoeive, and weu share bis enthwaum, and 
did not a better sentiment suppress the wish, they 
might exclaim with him, 



* The season of country diyersions. 

t And ra||id Anio^ hesdloag in his cottcse. 
Or Tibur, fenc'd by groyes from solar beams, 
And fruitful orchards bath'd by ductile streams. 
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Tibur Ai-g«o positunn coloiio, 
Sit meae sedes utmam senectas 
Sit modus lasso maris et yiaram 
BfiMtiaeqii^^ 

ffor. €afm. Lib. ii. (W. 6. 



May 13th. W^ rose id)oat three iQ the mom- 
iiig, and although the weather appeared rathc^ 
lowering^ we mopnted at ioxvr, apd fprping a 
party of fiioe^ proceeded on oqr road towards 
the Sabiqe monntaiQa^ io .order to visit Horaces 
ariUa. . 

The Via Valeria (the Valerian Way), is with- 
(mt dpabt, the shortest road to Vioo Paro, hut we 
took one which^ thong^ ?ery bad and somewhat 
longer, gave ns an opportnqity of seeing more 
of the copntry. As we ^rere winding a|ong the 
hills, we saw the river meapdering beneath us 
throngh a beantifhl dell, and forming a variety of 
pleasing scenes, especially near a spot where the 
rpins of two aqoedpcts throw their arches ov« 
the roftd, aod form a sort of irame for the towers 
of Jivpli and its neighboring mountains. An 



* May Tibur to my l^eat hours 

Afford a kind and calm retreat ; 
Tibur, beneatii whose lofiy towers 

The Grecians fix'd their blissfnl seat; 
There nay my labors eod, my wand'rings cease» 
There all ny toila#f war&re rest in peace. 

Francii. 

VOL. II. R 
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artist who was in company with ns took a sketch 
on the spot^ and has since made a very fine 
drawing of it. The aqoedacts frequently re-ap- 
peared daring the course of the day, sometimes 
rising like masses of brown rock on the hilis^ and 
sometimes sweeping in a succession of lofty arches 
byer the plains. The face of the country was here 
wooded and there naked, but always bold, and in 
general very fertile. Its most striking features 
were^ a ruined castle on the bank of the river^ 
distant towns lodged in the high recesses of the 
mountains, particularly St. Polo far on the left, 
and Castel Madama just opposite. The latter is 
said to be extremely healthy on account of its 
airy situation ; it affords a fine view of the valley, 
of the river, and of the mountains, with their 
various hamlets. From the side of the hill we 
looked down upon Vice Varo, whose churches and 
walls of white stone appeared to much advantage. 
This town nearly retains its ancient name^ and is 
the Varise mentioned by Horace^ as the principal 
municipality where^ it seems, representatives from 
the circumjacent villages used to meet. 

Quinque bonos solitum Variam demittere patres*. 

Lib. i. Epist. 14. 



fire worthy fathers sent. 
One from each house^ to Varia's parliament. 

Francis. 
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It stands on a hill close to the Anio, has consi- 
derable remains of its wall, composed of vast 
stones, like those employed in the Colisenm, and 
though not large, mnst have been opulent, if we 
may jadge from such a magnificent rampart. 

From Vico Varo we proceeded along the river 
about two miles, to a bridge remarkable for the 
remains of a lofty arch, formed to conduct the 
Claudian aqueduct over the Anio. Only a smail 
part of the arch is standing, while the channel 
openqd through the rock on the opposite side, 
near a mill, is still perfect. The banks here are 
extremely bold, particularly on the northern side 
of the river, where they rise to a great elevation, 
and seem to hang over the mill and the stream. 
The rock is hollowed out by nature into a variety 
of grottos, said to have been for some time the 
retreat of St. Benedict, the patriarch of the 
western monks. On the top of the rock stands 
the Franciscan convent of & Cosimato, a neat and 
convenient building, with a very clean church. 
Hither we repaired in order to take shelter from a 
very heavy shower, and were received by the good 
fathers with cordiality, and treated in a very 
hospitable and polite manner. About one o'clock 
we sallied forth, and returning back some little 
way, took a path leading directly northward. I 
must observe, that from the convent, and indeed 
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some little time before jon reach it^ yoa discover 
towards the north two villages beavtifally situated 
on the snmmit of a woody and well cultivated 
kill supported by a range of mountains behind ; 
one of these villages is called Qmta Lubo, the 
other Bardela. The latter is Mandela, which, on 
acconnt of its high situation, Horace represents as 
suffering much from the effects of the cold. 

Rugosus frigore pagas *. 

Lib. i. Epist zviii. 105. 

As we advanced, we found ourselves in a fine 
valley, with beautiful hills rising close on our left, 
while on our right, in the midst of fertile meadows 
bounded on the opposite side by the hill of 
Mandda, and a ridge of successive mountains, 
glided the Licenza, anciently the Digentia, the 
favorite stream of Horace. 

Me quoties refick gielMas Digentia riyusf- 

Ep, xviii. 104. 

Its bed is wide, stony, and shallow in summer. 
We had not proceeded far, when to the left, on 
the brow of a craggy steep, we perceived the 



* A district contracted 'with cold. 

t As oft as the cool stream of Digentia refreshes me. 
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Fannm Vacanae (Temple of Vacana)'*^ whence the 
poet dated oDe of his philoaophic epistles ; it was 
almost in rains in his time, and probably snnk 
nnder the pressure of age not long after : a village 
has risen upon its site^ and assumed the name of 
Rocca Guwane. Near the path which leads np to 
this village issnes a springs called by some writers, 
the fountain of Bandusia. 

The road then ran at the foot of Mount Ln- 
cretilis, and a more beautiful mountain has rarely 
been discovered by a traveller or celebrated by 
a poet^ it rises in a gentle but irregular swell, 
forming several hills of different shapes as it 
ascends, and leading the eye through several easy 
gradations to its summit. Rocks and precipices 
frequently break its lines, and open various 
caverns and grottos in its sides and on its declivi- 
ties. Its lower regions are divided into corn 
fields and vineyards; groves of olives and of 



* Hoc tibi dictabain post templum putre Vacunas. 

Har, Lib. i. Epist. x. 49. 

These lines behmd Vacuna's hne I peanM. 

Frcmds. 

Vacima was the Bfmerva, or periu^ps the Victory of the Sa- 
bines. The temple here alluded to, or one to Victory on 
the same site^ was repaired by Vespasian. His goddess 
had another temple or at least a grove, near Reate and the 
Velinus* PUn. lib. iii. cap. 12. 
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chestnuts interspersed with forest trees thrown 
negligently abont, sometimes single sometimes in 
clamps, and now and then in woods wave rotmd 
its middle: its opper parts are heathy pasture^ 
and in many places covered with brambles, shrubs 
and forests. Herds may be seen ranging through 
the meadows, and flocks of goats spread over the 
wilds and browsing on the precipices. Arcadia 
Itself could scarcely have exhibited more beautiful 
scenes, or opened more delightful recesses; so 
that Lucretilis, without being indebted to poetical 
exaggeration for the compliment, might easily be 
supposed to have attracted the attention of the 
rural divinities, and allured them to its delicious 
wilderness*. 

About a mile and a half beyond the road 
which leads to Rocca Giaoane we turned up a 
pathway, and crossing a vineyard found our- 
selves on the spot where Horace*s villa is sup- 



* Velox amoenum scepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lyceo f aunus, et igneam 
Defendit eestatem capellis 
Usque meb pluviosque ventos. 

Hot. Carm. I. i. Od. 17. 

Pan from Arcadia's hills descends 

To visit oft my Sabine seat^ 
And here my tender goats defends 

From rainy winds^ and summer's fiery heat. 

Froncii. 
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posed to have stood. A part of a wall rising in 
the middle of brambles and some mosaic pave- 
ments^ are the only traces that now remain of the 
poetfs mansion. It was probably remarkable 
neither for its sise nor its decorations* ; neatness 
and convenience it mnst have possessed. Mun* 
daque paroo sub lore Ccsna^. Its situation is 
extremely beantifbl. Placed in a little plain or 
▼alley in the windings of Mount Lncretilis, it is 
sheltered on the north side by hills rising gra- 
dually but very boldly ; while towards the south 
a long hillock covered with a grove, protects it 
from the scorching blasts of that quarter. Being 
opened to the east and west it gives a full view of 
Rocca GiffoanCy formerly Fanum Vacnns, on one 
side : on the other, two towns the nearest of which 
is Digentia the farthest Civitellay perched each on 
the pointed summit of a hill present themselves to 
view; below, and forming a sort of basis to 
these eminences, Ustica speckled with olives and 



* Non ebur. Deque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacimar. 

lb. lib. ii. is. 

No walls with iTory inlaid^ 
Adorn my house ; ...... 



Nor rich with gold my cieling flames. 

Francis^ 

t And a cleanly supper in an unambitious house. 
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spangled with little shiniDg rotks, streMbet tfo 

Behind the boos6 is a pefth leading tbroogh a 
grete of dives and rows of vines, oondacts to «■ 
abo^ant rill descending from Fante Bella (per- 
haps anciently the BanAma) a fonntara hi tfae 
higher r^ons of the tnomitain* It is oolkctad 
in its fall from an artificial cascade into a sort of 
basin #hence it escafHes, poors down the hill and 
glides through the valley^ ander the name of 
Digentia, now Licenxa. This rill, if I may judge 
by its freshness^ still possesses the good qoalities 
Horace ascribed to it and still seems to ilow so 
cool and so clear« 



Ut nee 



Frigidior Ibracam nee purior ambiat Bebrus f. 

Lib. i. Epist zvi Id. 

I most indeed here observe, that the whole 
tract of country which we hitve jnst traversed 



* Utciinque dald, Tfndari, fisttdi 
Valles et U$tka tubantit 

Levia peraonnere saxa. Lib. L Od. 17. 

Whene'er the vales wide-spreadmg round. 

The sloping hiUi and polish'd rocks 
With his hf^monious pipe resound. 

Erandi. 

t Cooler and purer than a Thraoian stream. Ihid$ 
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cOTrcspondi id ercrj particular witb tbe descrip^ 
tioo which Horace gave of it two thousand years 
ago. Not only the grand and characteristic fear 
tares* — the continued chain of mountaim — the 
shiufy vallq^ — the winding dell — the abundant foun- 
tarn — the MCt^ racks — fea t ar e s which a general 
convnlsion of nature only can totally eflace, not 
these alone remaio, but the less and more perish- 
able beauties — the little rills — the moss-lined stones 
— the frequent graoes'-^he arbutus Judf concealed 
in the thickets — the occasional pine — the oak and 
the ilejp suspended over the grotto— these meet the 
traveller at erery turn, and rise around him as so 



^ CoDtinui montes nisi dissocientur opaca 

Valle 

Lib, i. Epist. xvi. 6. 

A chain of mountains with a vale divide. Franeis. 

Hie in redncta valle caniculae 
Vitabis lestus . . . 

Carm» Lib. i. Od. zvii. 7. 

Beneadi a shady auNintain's brow • . 

Far from the burning Dog-star's rage. Francis. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus • • . 

• inhospita tesqua • • 

Lib. i. Episi. xiv. 19. 

A fountain to a rivi^ gives its name. Ermtds. 

Inhospitable and Uncultivated grounds. 
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maDy mooonients of the judgmeat and of the ac- 
curacy of the poet*. 



* Runs amseni 

Bivos et miisco ciroumlita saxa, nemuaqiie. 
bipiuie intuiii per Demus aibutos 
Queerunt latentes— - Lib. i. Od. xvii. 5, 

The rural mead 
The brook, the mossy rock> and woody glade. 

Francis. 
In safety, through the woody brake 
The latent shrubs and thyme explore. Ikid. 

Quid si rubicunda benigne 
Coma vepres et pruna ferunt, si quercus et i]ez 
Multa fruge pecus, muM dominum juvat umbr& — 

Lib. i. EpisL xvi. 8. 

How mild the climes, where sloes luxurious grow. 
And blushing cornels on the hawthorn glow f 
My cattle are with plenteous acorns fed, 
Whose various oaks around their master spread. 

Francis. 

Imminens villee pinus . . • 

Garm. Li6. iii. Od. xxii. 5. 

The pine, 
That nodding waves my villa round. Francis. 

Cavis impositum ilicem 
Saxis .... 

Lib. iii. Od, xiii. 14. 

The oak, that spreads thy rocks around. Francis. 

Cluverius concludes that Horace had a view of Mount 
Soracte from his Sabine villa, because he commences an ode 
with the words. 
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We were less fortnnate in this onr poetical 
pilgrimage than asaal^ as a heavy rain began 
about twelve o'clock in the day, and accompanied 
by strong gnsts of wind continued ponring in an 
incessant torront till twelve at night. It soon 
penetrated our clothes ; the tardiness of onr mules 
gave it fiill'tirae to operate ; so that notwithstand- 
ing our enthusiasm and a few occasional bursts of 
merriment we paced slowly along the Via Valeria 



Yides ut alt& stet nive candidum 

Soracte. Lib* i. Od. iz. 

Behold Soracte's airy height. 

See how it stands a heap of snow. Francis. 

But this is not the case, as Mount Lucretilis interposes in 
that direction and obstructs all view, excepting that of its 
own varied ridge. The ode alluded to was probably com- 
posed at Rome, as the amusements which Horace recom- 
mends in the last stanza but one, were peculiar to the city, 
nunc et campus et area, 8(c *. The learned geographer also 
insists upon Ustica's being a valley, on account of the epithet 
cubantis, which he maintains could not be ascribed to a 
hill. Most of my readers will probably think otherwise, 
and conceive that such an epithet is applicable to hills only, 
and this opinion is confirmed by the name which a hill in the 
nei^borhood of Mount Lucretilis still bears. Its form is 
long and rises gradually, as that of a person leaning on his 
elbow: its surface is marked by a number of white smooth 
stones ; and it is always pointed out as the XJstica alluded to 
by Horace. 

♦ The public walks, the public park. Francis. 
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(the Valerian Way), wet and benighted till we 
reached Tholi abovt ten o'clock. Thos we learned 
by ezperience^ that Horace had some reason to 
thank the mral diTiiiities for protecting his Bocks 
from the inclemencies of the mountains, and Iroiii 
the rainjf wmdi, whose effects he seems to have 
felt and dreaded. The wind continned high and 
diiU during the whole of the following day (Son- 
day). On Monday the weather resomed its nsoal 
serenity, and we returned to Rome. 
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CHAP. VItt 



The Alban Mount and Lake--Tuscubm and Cu 
cerds VtUa — Ariciay and the Grme and Temple 
of Diana — The Lake of Nem, and Palace of 
Tryan'^Antium — Forests and Plains of Laur 
renttdm—^stia — Mouth cfthe Ttber. 

Thb Alban Moant, which forms snch a con- 
spicnoiiB and majestic featnre of Roman land- 
scape^ and presents itself %o often to the reader's 
notice in Roman history and literature, next at- 
tracted onr attention and furnished an object for 
a second excursion. The road to it is the Via 
Appia (the Appian Way)^ which begins at the 
Porta Capena (the Oapenian Gate), crosses the 
Almme flowing near the walls ; and as it trayerses 
the Can^Higna presents aqueducts and sepulchres 
that border its sides with ruins. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris *. 



* For even sepolchreB themselyes have their fiated hour. 
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The Fossa Cluillia, 

Horationim qua viret sacer campus * : 

Mart. Ub. iii. Ep. 47. 

the theatre of the combat between the Horatii 
and Curiatii lies between five and six miles from 
the gate on the right. Several tombs stand on 
the side of the hillock that borders these fields, 
but no one in particular is pointed ont as belong- 
ing to the unhappy champions. Their monu- 
ments however existed in the time of Titus 
Livius'f'y and as their forms and materials were 
probably very plain and very solid, they must 
have remained for many ages after, and may be 
some of the many mounds that still stand in 
clusters about the very place where they fell. 
The multiplicity of the tombs that line the road 
is so great, that when entire, and surrounded, as 
several of them anciently were, with cypresses 
and ornamental enclosures^ they must almost 
have touched each other^ and formed a funereal 
street. This circumstance affords a strong argu- 
ment, that the environs of the city, at least od 
this side, could not have been so thickly inha- 
bited as is usually imagined. Besides Cicero, 



♦ Where lies the sacred field of the Horatii. 
t lib. i. 2S. 
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in one of bis Epistles, allades to the danger oi 
being robbed in broad day on the road to Al^ 
bano^y a circumstance which implies soIitBde, and 
gives the plain extending at the foot of the Alban 
Mount, a reputation similar to that attached not 
long ago to the predatory districts of Blackheath 
or Hounslow. 

On the side of the hill, on or near the site of 
the ancient BoYillse, stands a tavern, the very 
same if we may credit tradition into which Clodius 
retired when wounded, and from whieh he was 
afterwards dragged by Milo's attendants. Near 
the gate of Albano on the side of the road rises an 
ancient tomb, the sepulchre (as it is called by the 
people) of Ascanius ; but in the opinion of anti- 
quaries that of Clodius himself* It is entirely 
stripped of its ornaments and external coating, 
and has no other claim to the traveller's attention 
than its antiquity. - 

The town of Albano consists almost totally of 
one long street, in general well built and airy; 
but its chief advantage is its lofty situation ; and 
its ornaments are the beautiful country houses 
and walks that surround it on all sides. The 
principal villa belongs to a Roman Duke, and 
occupies part of the site of Pompey's Albanum, 



• Ad. Att. vii. 9. 
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and ks i^eos laid oat in tbe heat modem style, 
wbd deligbfoUj amidat tbe rains* Its views open 
OB tbe saa ooaat, aikd comBaad tbe wbole of that 
claasic ground vbioh Vir^ bas made tbe soeae of 
Ibe last six books of tbe Eneid; tbe seven hills 
and ibe humble capital of Evaoder ; tbe mo«idi 
of the Tiber where Eneas landed; Lanrentinm 
with its aorroanduig forerts ; the lake of Turnns ; 
the Vi0da Sacra Ii/umd% asd all tbe Ratilian 
tenrilory. 

A fine road sbaded with double rows of dex 
leads from Albano to Ca$tcl Gandolfo and tbe 
Albaa Lake. This well-known lake is seven 
nules in dccomferenoe, and surrounded with a 
high shelving sbore^ which is covered with gar^ 
dras and orchards. Tbe immediate borders of 
the lake are lined with trees, that batbe their 
bmncbes in its waters. It is clear as crvatal, is 
said to be almost unfathomable in some places, 
and is mpposttl to be contained in tbe crater of 
an extingdahod volcano. An emkimrius or outlet 
was formad at ao early a period as tbe year of 
RcMDe 3SSi to prevent tbe sodden and misdiievoos 
swells of the lake whidi had then recently ooca- 
aioned.eoQsiderabfe alarm. The immediate occa- 



• Where Numicus opes his holy source. 

Dryden. 
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^ton of this nndertaking was a commaQd of tfae 
Delphic Oracle. The work still remaios a smgolar 
instance of the industry and superstition of the 
Romans. It is bored through the bodj of the 
mountain or rather through the solid rock, and 
runs somewhat more than a mile under-ground : 
going out of the lake it first passes through a 
court or apartment formed of huge masses of 
Tiburtine stone, shaded above by a large and 
spreading ilex : it then enters the narrow channel 
which diminishes in height as it advances, but 
in all places leaves room for the purposes of 
repairing and cleansing"*^. 

On the highest, that is, the southern liank of 
the lake, stood Alba Lenga, a city known only 
in Roman story, for not a vestige of it remains ; 
dignified while it stood by its contest with infant' 
Rome, and when it feU, by the short but elo- 
quent description which Titus Livius gives of its 
destruction*)*. Nothing can be more delightful 
than the walks* around the lake, sometimes ap- 
proaching the edge of the steep banks and looking 



♦ Vide Liv. L. v. c. 16. Ck- De Div. Lib. i. 44. Val. 
Max. lib. i. cap. Ti. 3. Thb work was finished in less than 
a year. The Emperor Claudius began a similar emissarius 
to let out the waters of the Lacus Fucinus, and employed in 
it thirty thousand men for eleven years. 

t Lib. i. «1). • * • 

VOL. II. S 
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down npoo the glassy sor&ce extended below, 
and at other times traversing the thickets and 
woods that rise all aroondy and refresh the tra- 
Teller as he passes nnder tfidr "east cont^uity of 
&heide. Another umbrageous alley, partly through 
woods, leads to Marino^ a very pretty town : the 
approach to it with the rocky dell, the fbimtain 
in the toidst, the town on the eminence above, the 
woods below and on the side of the road, night 
fnmish an excellent snbject for a landscape*. 

The same alley continnes to Crtvtta Ferratm, 
once the favorite villa of Cicero, and now an 
abbey of Greek monks. It stands on one of the 
Toamli or beautiful hills grouped together in the 
Alban Mount. It is bounded on the south by a 
deep dell, with a streamlet that fiills from the 
rock, amd having turned a mill meanders through 
the recess and disappears in its windings: thb 
stream, now the Marana^ was anciently called 
Aqua Crabra^mA is alluded to by Ci^ro. East- 
ward rises a lofty eminence once crowned with 
Ttasculum ; westward the view descends, and pass^ 
ing over the Campagnay fixes on Rome and the 
distant mountains beyond it: on the south, a 
gentle swell presents a succession of vineyards 



* Tho fountain b supposed to be the source of the Aqua 
Ferentina, and Martno the Caput Aquae Ferentins, so often 
mentioned m Roman history. 
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and orchards^ and behind it^ towers the summit 
of the Alban Moont once cro#ned with the temple 
ef Jopiter Latiaris. Thus Cicero^ from his por* 
tioo^ enjoyed the noblest and most interesting 
view that conld be imagined to a R4>man and a 
Consul ; tjie temple of the tntelary divinity of the 
empire^ the seat of victory and of trintnph^ and 
the theatre of his glorious labors^ the capital of 
the world, 

Rerum pulcherrima Roma 1 * 

^r. Georg. li. 534. 

That Cicero's Toscniom was extensive^ highly 
finished, and richly adorned with columns, mar- 
blesy and statues^ there can be no doubt, as be 
had both the desife and the means of fittiAg it 
ii)> according to his own taste and the luxury of 
the timto. That all his villas were remarkable 
for their beauty we may learn from one of his 
epistles^ where ht calls them the brightest oma« 
ments or rather the very eyes of Italy, and it is 
highly probable that Tnsculnm surpassed them 
all in magniBcence, as it was his favorite retreat^ 
owing to its proximity to Rome, which enabled 
him to enjoy the leisure and liberty of solitude 
without removing to too great a distance from 



* Rome, the fairest sad the noblest obfsot that the irorld 
oSK boast 
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the bosiDess and engagements of* the city. More- 
over^ this villa had belonged to Syila the Dictator 
who was not inclined to spare any expense in its 
embellishments, and it bad been purchased by 
Cicero at ah enormoas price, and by him en- 
larged and fnraished with additional ornaments. 
Among the statues we find, that his library was 
adorned with those of the muses, and his academy 
with an hermathena ; as he expresses a particular 
partiality for pictures we may conclude that such 
decorations were not wanting* Annexed to it 
were a lyceum, a portico, a gymnasium, a pa- 
Isestra, a library, and an academy for literary 
discourses and philosophic declamations during 
the winter; the thick groves which surrounded 
it, afforded the orator and his learned friends a 
cooler and more rural retreat during the beats 
of summer. The scenes of several of his phi- 
losophical dialogues, as for instance, of that De 
Divinatione, and of his Tusculan Questions, are 
laid, as every reader knows, on this classic spot, 
and th^ir recollection connected with the memory 
of our early years naturally increases . the interest 
and reverence with which we tread this sacred 
ground*: 



* I am well aware that some antiquaries of reputalioB 
maintain that Cicero's villa was seated on the very ridge of 
the mountain, and ground their opinion not only on 
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Rura nemusque sacrum dilectaque jugera musis*. 

The reader will probably expect a description 
of the rnins of this villa, which Dr. Middleton 
and Mr. Melmoth represent as still existing ; bat 
in opposition to snch respectable anthorities, I am 
sorry to observe, that not even a trace of rains is 
now discoverable. The principal, perhaps, the 
whole of the buildings, still stood at the end of 
the tenth century, when St. Nilas a Greek monk 
from Calabria fix^ himself on the spot, and after 



Roman bricks inscribed with bis name, found in that site, 
but on the positiye statement of an old commentator on 
Horace. But in the first place, in the plunder of Cicero's 
villa, which took place in consequence of his exile, the bricks 
and materials might have been carried off as well as the 
trees and plants themselves ; and in the second place the 
name and age of the commentator, as well as the sources 
of his information are all unknown, and consequently his au- 
thority cannot be very great. The statues which I have 
mentioned above, of the muses and the hermathena, were 
found at Grotta Ferrata, though the discovery of those 
statues, or of any others, can afford but little strength to an 
opinion, as such articles seldom remain very long in the same 
place, and are so easily transferable. The principal argu- 
ment in fovor of the common opinion is the constant tradi- 
tion of the country down to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when as it b related by contemporary writers St 
Nilus erected his monastery on the ruins of Cicero's Tuscu-- 
lanum, 

♦ The sacred grove. 

The fields and meadows that the Muses love. 
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having demQU9bed what remained of th« villa, 
erected oo its site, and probably with its materials, 
his monastery, which in process of time became a 
rich abbey, and as it was 6rst foanded, so it is 
still inhabited by Greek monks of the order of 
St. Basil. At each end of the portico is fixed in 
the wall a fragment of basso relievo ; one repre- 
sents a philosopher sitting with a scroll in bis 
hand, in a thinking posture ; in the other^ are foor 
figures supporting the feet of a fifth of a colossal 
size supposed to represent Ajax. These, with the 
beautiful pillars that support the chorcb, are the 
only remnants of the decorations and fprniture of 
the ancient villa. Conjiciantj says an inscription, 
qua ei quanta fuermt ♦. 

The plane tree, which Cicero in the person of 
Scaevola notices with so much complacency in 
the introduction to the first book De Oratore, 
still seems to love tlie soil, and blooms and flou- 
rishes in peculiar perfection all around^. One in 



* It may be guessed wkat they fonnerly were. 

The church contains little remarkable excepting the 
chapel of St Nilus, painted by Dominichino in a masterly 
style. The wall is separated into compartments, and in each 
compartment is represented one of the principal actions of 
the patron saint The Demoniac boy near the altar, and St 
Nilus praying near the end of the chapel, are supposed to be 
the two best 

t Me hcBC toa platanus admoDuit, quv noa minus ad 
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particolar, bending over an abundant fbontain, 
spreads sncb a lozoriancy of foliage, and forms 
a shade so thick and impenetrable as would have 
justified Plato's partiality and Scsvola*s enco- 
miums. 

From Grotta Ferrata we proceeded to the bills 
that hang over Fyescati^ the summit of which was 
once crowned with Tuscnlum, whose elevation 
and edifices of white stone made it a beautiful 
and striking object in Roman landscape*, and 
communicated its name to all the rural retreats 



opacandum hunc locum pat«lis est diffusa ramis, quam ilia 
cujus umbram secutus est Socrates, quae mihi videtur non 
tarn ipsa aquuUi, qu» describitur quam Platoais oratione 
orevisse. — De Orat. i. 7* 

*' I have been put in mind of these matters by your 
plane-tree, which overshadows this spot with its spreading 
boughs, in the same manner as that, of whose shade Socrates 
was so fond, which seems to me to have been so very flou- 
rishing rather in consequence of the declamation of Plato, 
than of the little brook, of which a description is given.'' 

The scene of these Dialogues is laid in Crassus's Tuscu- 
lan viUa, the same, if I mistake not, which was afterwards 
Sylla's and then Cicero's. 

* Supemi villa candens Tusculi. 

Hor, Ep. lib. iv. Od. i. 529. 

The white viUa of the elevated Tusculum. 

Horace h^re appropriates to the villa of his friend a qua- 
lity, which it possessed in common with the .town, and all 
the great buildings in the same situation. 
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(and there were many) in its neighborhood. This 
town survived the hostilities of the barbarians, 
and was doomed to fall in a civil contest by the 
hands of the Romans themselves, aboot the year 
1 190. Its ruins remain scattered in long lines of 
wally and of shattered arches intermingled with 
sbrnhs and bashes, over the snmmit and along 
the sides of the mountain. The view is extensive 
in every direction, bat particalarly interesting to- 
wards the north-east, where immediately un^r 
the eye appear Monte Catone (the hill of Cato) and 
the Prata Forcia (the Portian meadows) once the 
property of Cato, whose family name they still 
bear ; 'farther on, the Lake Regillos well known 
for the apparition of Castor and Pollox ; a little 
towards the south, Moant Algidos, and the whole 
Latin vale extended below ; Preneste seated on a 
lofty eminence; and Tibar embosomed in the dis- 
tant moontaius. 

The modem town of Frescati stands on the 
side of the hill much lower down than the ancient 
city, bat yet in an elevated and airy situation. It 
is surrounded with villas, many of which are of 
great beauty and magnificence. Its interior con- 
tains nothing remarkable. 

The next day we bent our course southward. 
The first object that struck us out of the gate was 
the ancient tomb, called by the people the sepulchre 
of the Horatii and Curiatii. This monument is 
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of great magnitnde, and of a bold and striking 
form. It was originally adorned with five obelisks ; 
of which two only remain. A variety of sbrobs 
grow from its crevices, wave in garlands round its 
shattered pyramids, and hang in long wreaths to 
the gromid. The melancholy interest which such 
an appearance awakens will be increased, when 
the traveller learns that the venerable pile before 
him may possibly cover the remains of Cneins 
Poppeius, nobiie nee victum/aiis caput*. I say 
possibly^ and am willing to adopt this opinion, 
which is not without authority ; yet if it really 
were true, as Plutarch relates, that Cornelia had 
ber husband's ashes conveyed to Italy, and deposited 
in his Alban villa (which it is to be recollected had 
been seized by Antony) how are we to explain the 
indignant complaint of Lucan : 

Tu quoque cum seevo dederas jam templa tyr^no, 

Nondum Pomf^eii cineres, O Koma, petisti 

£xul adhuc jacet umbra duels ! f L\b, viii. 855. 



* An hero whom even the fates could not subdue.— 
Lucan, vii. 713. 

t And thou, O Rome, by whose forgetfol hand 
Altars and temples, rear'd to tjrrants, stand, 
Canst thou neglect to call thy hero home. 

And leave his ghost in banishment to roam ? 

Rowe, 
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We may at least infer that do aocb event had 
taken place before Locan's time, or that it was 
then unknown, and of conrse that no mansoleam 
had been raised on the occasion. If therefore this 
monnmenl be in honor of that celebrated Roman, 
it must bave been a mere cenotaph erected at a later 
period. 

About a mile farther oa at the end of a finely 
shaded avenue stands Aricia, where Horace passed 
the first night of bis journey to Brundusium. 

Egressum magnft me excepit Alicia Romft 
Hospitio modieo? Lib. i. Sai. v. I. 

Whatever mode of travelling the poet employed, 
whether he walked, rode, or drove, be could not 
have fiitigned himself with tbe length of his stages, 
as that of tbe first day was only fourteen miles, 
and those of tbe following days very nearly in the 
same proportion. He has reason therefore to use 
tbe word repimus (we crept). But of this classic 
tour niore perhaps hereafter. 

The application of the modem article, and a 
consequent mistake in the spelling very common 
in the beginning of Italian names, has changed 
tbe ancient appellation of this little town into La 



* Leaving imperial Rome, my eoarse I steer 
To poor Aricia, and its med'mle cheer. 

Franm. 
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Bioda. It is extraaely well built aad (wttly, par- 
tioalarly about tbe square whiob is adorned with 
a handsome obprob on one side, and od tbe other, 
with a palace or rather a villa. It stands on the 
sunoiit of a hill and is sarronnded with grorcs 
and gardens. Of the andeBt town situated at the 
foot of the same hill in the valley, there remain 
only some ardies, a eircolar edifice once perhaps 
a temple, and a few scattered sobstroctions. The 
hnmense fosmlations of the Via Appia formed of 
blocks of stone, rising from the old town op the 
side of tbe hill, in general about twenty-four feet 
m breadth and som^mes almost sixty feet in ele- 
vation, are perhaps one of the most strikmg mo- 
numents that now remain of Roman enterprise 
and workmanship. This ascent was called Cliv« 
Virbii* from Hippolytus, who assumed that name 
when restored to life by Diana. 

At Trivia Hippolitam secretis alma recondit 
Sedibus et nymphae £geri«, Demoriqae relegat; 
Solus ubi in syWis Italia ignobilis aevam 
£](ig9r6l, Tf rsoqu^ ubi aomine Virbius este(t. 

Virgilf Mn, vii. 774. 



^ This place is alluded to by Juvenal and Persius as 
famous for beggars, full as common and as troublesome in 
ancient as in modem Italy. — Pen. Sat. vi. 55. 

t Bot Trivia kept in secret sbades aloae 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown, 

And 
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Aboat a mile farther^ on an emraence stands a 
chorch called Madonna di Galhro, a very pic- 
tnresqne object at a little distance ; and two miles 
thence rises the town of GensanOy beautiful in its 
regular streets, in its woody environs, and in the 
neighboring lake of Nemi. 

This lake derives its modem name from the 
Nemus Diana (the grove of Diana), the sacred 
groves that shaded its banks : like that of Albano 
it occnpies a deep hollow in the mountain, but it 
is much inferior to it in extent, and 611s only a 
part of the amphitheatre formed by the enter. 
The remaining part with the high banks is covered 
with gardens and orchards well fenced and thickly 
planted, forming an enchanting scene of fertility 
and cultivation. The castle and the town of Nem 
stand on the eastern side, on a high rock hanging 
over the water. The upper terrace of the Capucins 
gives the best view. Opposite to it lies Gensano 
stretched along a wooded bank, shelving gently to 
the verge of the lake ; behind rises Monte Giaoe 
(MonsJaoiSy the hill of Jupiter) and beyond extend 
the plains and woods that border the sea shore: 
towards the south-east rises the Monte Artendsio 
(the hill of Diana), derived as every reader knows 



And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove. 
Where there he liv'd obscure, but safe from Jove. 

Drydm. 
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from Diana^ whose temple anciently formed a con- 
spicodns feature in the scenery and the history of 
this territory. Diana was a divinity of mixed 
character, more inclined however to cmelty than to 
tenderness ; and thongh she delighted principally 
in the slaughter of wild beasts, yet she now and 
then betrayed a latent partiality for human victims. 
Hence, thongh Roman manners woold not allow 
the goddess to indulge her taste freely^ yet she 
contrived by the mode established in the appoint- 
ment of her priests to catch an occasional repast. 
That mode was singular. The priest was always 
a fugitive, perhaps an outlaw or a criminal ; he 
obtained the honor by attacking and slaying his 
predecessor, and kept it by the same tenure, that 
is, till another ruffian stronger or more active dis- 
possessed him in the same manner. 

Regoa tenent manibus fortes, pedibusque fugaoes 
£t perit exemplo postmodo quisque suo*. 

Ovid. Fast. iii. 271. 

This priest enjoyed the title of Rex Nemorensis 
and always appeared in public brandishing a drawn 
sword, in order to repel a sadden attack. Yet 



* The valiant by their coarage reign, 
The fugitives by swiftness gain 
Their honors brief; by turns they die, 
Each by the precedent themselves supply. 
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8«cb a omel goddeM and sodi a Uoddy prmt seem 
ill placed in a ioene so soft and so krrely, destined 
by nature for the abode of health and fdeasare, 
for the baant of Faans atid Dryads, with all the 
sportive band of raral divinities. 

The fable of the restoration of Hippolytns and 
hb ooncealineDt in this forest is ranch better 
adapted to its seenery : 

Vallis Aricisee sylyi procinctus opadl 

Est lacus antiqua religione sacer, 
Ilie latet BiJ^polytus, fiiriis direptai^ equorum*. 

Oftd. But, JiL M9. 

From the base of the rock on which the towu 
of Nemi stands, gnshes the fonntain of £geria-^ 



* Deep in Alicia's vale, and girt around 
With shady woods, a sacred lake is found ; 
B^re T%eseud' son in safe concealment lay. 
When hurHed by the maddening steeds away . . . 

t I need not remind the reader of the transformation of 
the nymph into this very fountahi, and Grid's ptetty account 
of it 

Montisque jacens radicibus imb 
Liquitur in lacrumas — donee pietate dolentis 
Mota soror Phoebi, gelidum de corpore fontem 
Fecit et aetemas artus tenuavit in undas. 

OonL Met. XY. 546. 

There at the mountain's base, all drowsed in teftfs 
She lay — ^till chaste Diana on her woe 
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(for this iiyfliph bad a fonntain and a grore here 
as well at at Rome) alluded to by Orid io tbe 
foUowiog verses : 

Defluit incerto lapidosus muimure rivus 
Sttpe sed ezignis hasstibus inde bibes : 

Sgeiia est ifom pnebet aquai, Dea grata Oaineeim 
lUe Numffi conjux, consiliumque fiiit*. 

Ovid, fast iii. tji. 

The fountaiD is aboadatot and is onef of the souross 
of the lake. Tbe woods still' reraaiD and give 
the whole scene an inexpressible freshness and 
beauty in tbe eye of a traveller fiunting under the 
heat of Joly^ and panting for the coolness of the 
forest. 

The Roman emperors delighted as may n»- 
tarally be supposed in this delidons spot, and 
Trajan in particular, who erected in tbe centre of 
the lake a palace (for it ean scarce be called a ship) 
of very singular form and construction* This 
edifice was more than five hundred feet in length, 
about, two hundred and seventy in breadth, and 



Compassion took ; ber alter'd form became 
A limpid fount; her beauteous limbs dissoly'd. 
And in perennial waters melt away. 

* O'er their rough bed hoarse-murmuring waters move ; 
A pure> but scanty draught is there supplied ; 
Egeria's fount — whom all the Muses love, 

Sage Numa's counsellor, his friend, and bride. 
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sixty in height, or perhaps more correctly in depth. 
It was bailt of the most solid wood fastened with 
brass and iron nails, and covered with plates of 
lead which were doable in places exposed to the 
action of the water. Within, it was lined and 
paved with marble, or a composition resembling 
marble ; its ceilings were supported by beams of 
brass ; and the whole was adorned and fitted op 
in a style truly imperial. It was supplied by pipes 
with abundance of the purest water from the foun- 
tain of Egeria, not only for the use of the table^ 
but even for the ornament of the courts and apart- 
ments. This wonderful vessel was moored in the 
centre of the lake, which thus encircled it like a 
wide moat round a Gothic, I might almost say, an 
enchanted castle ; and to prevent the swelling of 
the water an outlet was opened through the moun- 
tain like that of the Alban Lake, of less magnifi- 
cence indeed, but of greater length. On the borders 
of the lake various walks were traced out, and 
alleys opened, not only as beautiful accompani- 
ments to the edifice, but as accommodations for 
the curious who might flock to see such a singu- 
larly splendid exhibition. 

When this watery palace sunk we know not, 
but it is probable that it was neglected, and had 
disappeared before the invasion of the barbarians, 
as may be conjectured from the quantity of brass 
that remained in it according to the account of 
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Marchi, a learned and ingenioos Roman, who in 
the year 1535 descended in a diving machine, and 
made such observations as enabled him to give a 
long and satisfactory description, from whence 
the particulars stated above have been extracted*. 
It is much to be lamented, that some method has 
not been taken to raise this singular fabric, as it 
would probably contribute from its structure and 
furniture to give us a much greater insight into 
the state of the arts at that period than any rem* 
nant of antiquity which has hitherto been dis- 
covered. 

The traveller returning may wind through the 
delightful woods that flourish between the two 
lakes and enter AOnmo by the abbey of S. Paoio^ 
or rather by the fine avenue of Castle Ganddfo^ 

On the following day we ascended the highest 
pinnacle of the Alban Mount. The road which 
we took (for there are several) leads along the 
Alban Lake, and climbs up the declivity to a little 
town or rather village called Rocca del Papa (the 
Pope's fortress). Above that village extends a 
plain called Campo (TAnnibale (the plain of An- 
nibal), because that general is said, I know not 
upon what authority, to have been encamped there 
for some days. The hollow sweep formed in the 



* See Broker's Tacitus, Supp. App. and Notes on Trajan. 
VOL. II. T 
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mountain beyond this plain has given it its modern 

appellation of Monte Qwo (the hollow monntain). 

Above this plain we proceeded tbrongh the woodB 

that clothe the upper region of the monntain, 

^^ Aibani tumuli atque bid ** (the Alban hills and 

groves), and sometitiies on the ancient pavement 

of the Via Ttiumphalis (the Triumphal Way) that 

led to its summit. From this grove came the 

Voice that commanded the continuation of Ibe 

Alban rites ; and on this summit stood the temple 

of Jupiter Latiaris, where all the Latin tribes with 

the Romans at their head used to assemble bnce 

a year, and offer common sacrific(e to the tutelar 

deity of the nation. Hither the Roman generals 

were Wont to repair at the head of their armies 

after a triumph ; and here in the midst of military 

pomp and splendor they presented their grateful 

acknowledgments to the Latin Jupiter. To this 

temple Cicero turned his eyes and raised his hand, 

when he burst forth in that noble apostrophe^ 

^ Ihque ex tuo edito Mmie^Latiaris Sancte JupSer 

cujus ilk locus nemara fatesque^ &jc.* We may 

safely conclude that a temple of such repute and 

such importance must have been magnificent ; and 



* And thoia^ holy Lataan Jupiter, who presideit over the 
lake, the groTe, and the whole territory, from thy lofty hill, 
Ac— <;ic. pro, SnioB. 31. 
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accordingly we find that Aognstus appointed a re- 
gnlmr corps of troops to guard it and its treasures. 
Tbe effect of this superb edifice raised on snch a 
lofty pedestal, and towering above the sacred 
groves, must have been unusually grandj not only 
in the towns and villages at the foot of the moun- 
tain, but in Rome itself, and over all tlie sur- 
rounding country. The view, as may be supposed, 
is extensive and varied, taking in the two lak^ 
with all the towns around them, and in the various 
recesses of the mountain ; the bills and town of 
T\iscu]nm, Mount Algidus, and the Alban Vale; 
the Campagna, with Soracte and Rome ; the sea 
coast, with Ostia, Antium, Nettuno ; the woods 
and plains that border the coast, and the island of 
Pontic (the prison of so many illustrious exiles) 
rising like a mist out of the waters. 

But the most interesting object by far in this 
prospect is the truly classic plain expanded im- 
mediately below, the theatre of the last six books 
of the Eneid, and once adorned with Ardea, La- 
vinium, and Laurentum. The forest in which 
Virgil laid the scene of the achievements and of 
the fall of the two youthful heroes Euryalus and 
Nisna ; the Tiber winding through the plain, and 
the groves that shade its banks and delighted tbe 
Trojan hero on his arrival ; all these are displayed 
clear and distinct beneath the traveller, who while 
seated on tbe substructions of the temple, may 
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considcfr them at leisore and compare them with 
the description of the poet. The Alban Momit 
is, indeed, in the Endd what Moont Ida is in the 
Iliad, the commanding station whence the super- 
intending divinities contemplated the lurmies, the 
city, the camp, and all the motions and yicissitades 
of the war. 

At Juno ex summo qui nunc Albanus habetur 
(Tunc neque nomen erat neque honos aut gloria monti) 
Prospiciens tumulo, campum spectabat et ambas 
LaurentAm Trotoque acies, urbemque Latini*. 

^n, zii. 134. 

Of the temple nothing remains bnt parts of the 
fonndations, too insignificant to enable the observer 
to form any conjecture of the extent or form of 
the superstructure. The ground is now occupied 
by a church and a convent, remarkable for nothing 
but the situation; but it is highly probable that 
some vestiges of the temple, some pillars or frag- 
ments of pillars, of friezes and cornices might with 
very little trouble be discovered ; and the capital 



^ Meantime the Queen of Heav'n beheld the sight 
With eyes anpleas'dy from Mount Albano's height: 
(Since call'd Albano by suoeeeding fame. 
But then an empty hill, without a name.) 
She thence suirey'd the field, the Trojan pow'rs. 
The Latian squadrons, and Laurentine tow'rs. 

Drfden. 
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of one pillar wonld be snfficient to fix the elevation 
of the whole strnctnre. 

The air on the Alban and Tnscnian bills is 
always pure and whcJesome ; the soil is extremely 
fertile, and in some places, remarkable as it was 
anciently for excellent wine. The best now bears 
the name, as it grows in the neighborhood, of 
GensanOf anciently Cynthianum. 

ANTIUM. 

As Albano is not above ten miles distant from 
the coa^t, we took an opportunity of making an 
excursion thither and visiting Antkim, the capital 
of the Volscif often mentioned in Roman annals. 
The road to it runs along the Alban bills, then 
over the Campagnay and through a forest border- 
ing the sea coast for many miles. It contains 
some very fine trees^ though the far greater part 
were cut down and sold to the French some time 
before the revolution. The fall of so much wood, 
though at the distance of thirty miles from Rome^ 
is said to have affected the air of that city, by ex- 
posing it to the winds that blow from the marshes 
on the shore, and thus rendered some of the bills 
formerly remarkably salubrious, now subject to 
agues and fevers. The wood consists of young oak, 
Uex, myrtle, and box^ and is peculiarly refreshings 
not by its shade only but by the perfumes that 
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exhale oo all sides from its odoriferous sbrobs. 
This pleasure however is considerably diminifhfd 
by the apprehension of robbers ; an apprehension 
not altogether illrgroonded^ as all the crimioab 
who escape from Rome and its ndghborhood 
betake theaMelves to this forest, and lurk for ye^rs 
in its recesses. Its extent is great, as with littk 
interroption it rans along the coast sometimes 
five, sometimes ten miles in breadth, from the 
month of the Tiber to Circe*s promontory. The 
groond it covers is low and occasionally swampy. 
Antium was once a considerable port, im- 
proved, angmentedt and embellished by Nero, and 
much resorted to by the higher classes of the 
Romans who adorned it with many magmficent 
villas ; it was however more remarkable for the 
Temple of Fortune alluded to by Horace, and 
for a long time in high celebrity*. (X this twi* 
pie, and of the strnctures raised by Nero, notbing 
now remains but subterraneous arches and vast 
foundations. The port has been repaired and 
fortified by some of the late pontiffs, but diough 
capable of admitting large veesels it is totally 



* O Diva gratum quK regis Aotium. 

Lib. i. Od. XXZY. 

€U)ddess, whom Antium, beauteous town, obeys. 
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aofreqaeoted** A few straggling booses alooe 
remain of the town, thongh some handsome 
villas shew that the beanty and coolness of the 
situation deserve more attention and a better fate.t 



* The town of Netiuno^ near Antium, seems to be the 
remains of its ancient port. 

t There is no inn at Nettuno^ and we sat down to a cold 
Yepast under the shade of a spreading ilex near the sea; in 
the mean time we sent a servant to the town to procure lodg- 
ings for the nighty which was approaching. He returned 
very soon, and haying fortunately met Mr. Fagan, a gentle- 
man to whom most English travellers who were at Rome 
about the same period have to acknowledge obligations, 
brought from him a present of two flaggonsof excellent Alhano 
wine, and at the same time an assurance that lodgings should 
be provided for us without delay. After having enjoyed the 
coolness of the evening on the beach we proceeded to the 
town, and were conducted first to the shop, and then to the 
house of an hospitable apothecary. The house was large, 
and appeared in some parts totally uninhabited ; but there 
were two rooms, one of which was very spacious, fitted up 
with tolerable convenience, considering the climate and the 
customs of the country. Into these we were introduced. The 
supper was served up late : it was abundant^ and though 
cooked in the Italian style, to which we were not partial, 
supplied a very good meal to persons not absurdly fastidious. 
The master and mistress of the house now made their ap- 
pearance, and were prevailed upon with great difficulty to sit 
down. Their behaviour was easy, unaffected, I might 
almost say, graceful. They were very young, and both of 
expressive and animate countenances; the woman was 
beautiful, and united, as the younger part of the sex are sup- 
posed to do in Antium and its vicinity, the dark eyes and air 
of the country widi the freshness fmd the bloom of more 
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Antium, sitnated on the point of a little promon- 
tory^ sheltered by woods behind and washed by 
the sea before, and commanding an extensile Tiew 
of the Roman coast to Ostia and the month of 
the Tiber on one side, and to Astura and Circe*s 
promontory on the other, might attract the eye of 
a man of taste and opulence. 

Astura is an island and promontory about six 
miles by sea from Antium ; it once belonged to 
Cicero, and seems to have been a favorite retreat ; 
he hastened to it from his Tosculan villa with his 
brother on receiving intelligence of the proscrip- 
tion, and sailed from it to his Foroiiao. He 
passed a considerable part of his time here while 
mourning the death of his daughter TuUia, and 



northern regions. One of the party noticed their youth, and 
fainted some surprise at an union which appeared almost 
premature : upon which the husband gave us their history; 
spoke of Ae intimacy of their respectire parents ; of their 
own early and fond attachment; of the opposition of their 
fietmilies on account of their youth ; of their clandestme mar- 
riage, and of the misery occasioned by the resentment of 
their fadiers. He added, that the latter had at length re- 
lented, and had received them a few weeks before widi all 
the indulgence of tender and affectionate parents ; and that 
as God had also blessed their industry, they now hoped to 
pass a long and happy life in each other's embraces. This 
interesting narrative was given with the utmost frankness, and 
at the same time with great feeling ; and was not a little im- 
proved by the fond and approving smiles which the youag 
lady cast occasionally at her husband. 
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seeoM to have fixed npon it as the site of the 
temple which he bad resolved to erect to her 
memory. " Est hie!" says he, ^* quidem locus 
amanus et in mmi ipso, qui et Antio et Circais aspici 
possit*^ and expresses a wish to secure that mo- 
nament of his parental tenderness against the 
consequences of a change of proprietors, and the 
Ticissitndes of all succeeding ages. Fond wishes ! 
Tain precautions! Wherever the intended tern-* 
pie may have been erected it has long since dis- 
appeared, withont leaving a single vestige behind 
to enable even the inquisitive traveller to trace 
its existence* Some doubt indeed may be en- 
tertained about its erection : though as Cicero had 
seen and approved a plan, and even authorised 
Atticns to enter into an agreement with a Chian 
artist for the pillars, it is highly probable that it 
was erected ; and if we may judge from the ex- 
pression above quoted, at AshirOj where I have 
no doubt some remains might if properly sought 
for, be discovered. 

The next day we again amused ourselves in 
ranging through the groves that overshadow the 
ruins of Pompey*s villa, and the woods that border 



* This is indeed a pleasant spot, in the very midst of the 
Bea» and ca« be seen hoik from Antium and Circaeii.— Ad. 
Alt zii. 19. 
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the lakeSf and flodrish io the middle regiooo of 
the moaotaio. 



OSTIA- 

A kw days after onr retarn to Rome^ we deter- 
mtoed to visit Qstia, once the port of that capital, 
and great mart of the Mediterraoeao. It is fiiteco 
miles from it ; the road at first rooa through two 
ridges of hills, and afterwards over a fertile plam 
bounded by the same ridges, and forming a sort 
of wide verdant amphitheatre, intersected by the 
Tiber. The face of the country the whole way is 
fertile and green, and varied by several gende 
9W«lls, hot deficiaAt in wood, and consequently 
in beauty. The sea coast, however, even at the 
distance of four or five miles, is bordered with a 
wood of ikj'f and various shrubs intermixed with 
large trees, and entangled with underxooody formii^ 
a forest which lies, poetically speaking, near the 
spot where the unfortunate Euryalus bewildered 
himself; it accurately answers the description of 
it gi?an by Virgil. 



Sylya fuit late dumb atque ilice nigra 
Horrida, quam densi compl«rant imdique sentes ; 
Rara per occultos lucebat semita calles. 
EurysJum tenebrae ramorum onerosaque praeda 
Impediunt^ fallitque timer regione viarum : 
Nisus abit; jamque imprudans evaserat hoste& 
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Atque Iseus qui post AUiai de jaonuie dicti 
Albwu; tHm rex atftbula alt« Latimis habebol*. 

J have said poetically speakuig, as it will appear 
to the most negligent reader that Virgil did not 
mean to adhere to the letter in his topographical 
descriptions; otherwise we shall be reduced to 
the necessity of supposing, that in the space of a 
few minntes, or of an boor at the ntmost^ NisQS 
left his friend not far from the camp on the banks 
of the Tiber, I'eached the Alban hill and lake 
fifteen miles off, and returned back again. 

In this forest are several large shallow pools^ 
whose stagnant waters are supposed to infect the 
air^ and contribute not a little to its unwhole- 
someoess. The 7S£er is rapid and muddy; its 
banks are shaded with a variety of shrubs and 
flowery plants, and are perhaps beautiful enough 
to justify the description of Virgil : 



* Black was the forest, thick with beech it stood ; 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn ; 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beasts were worn. 
The darkness of the shades, his heavy prey. 
And fear, misled the younger from his way. 
But Nisus hit the turns with happier haste. 
And thoughtless of his friend, the forest pass'd. 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name so call'd. 
Where King LaliMS tbea his ^x«n stallU 

Drifden. 
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Atque hie JEnmB mgenten ex squore lucmn 
Prospicit Hqiic inter iuTio Tiberinus ameno 
Vorticibiis rapidis et mulik flavns areoi 
In mare prorumpit Variae cireumque supraque 
Adsuete ripis Toliicre8> er flumiiiia alveo 
JEthera mulcebant cantu, lucoque yolabant *• 

iCn. vii. as. 

The stream^ though divided into branches, is yet 
considerable. The sonthern branch into which 
iEneas entered is not naTigable. 

Laevus inaccessis fluvius Titatur arenis 

Hospitis MaexB gloria sola maaetf. RutU. 

The largest is called Fiumecim : on its northern 
bank stands Porto^ the ancient Portus RomanuSy 
projected by Jolins Csesar, begun by Augustus, 
finished by Claudius, and repaired by Trajan. 



* The Trojan from the main beheld a wood. 
Which Uiick with shades and a brown horror stood : 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his coarse. 
With whirlpools dimpled ; and with downward force 
That drove the sand along, he took his way. 
And rolFd hb yellow billows to die sea. 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood. 
That bath'd within, or bask'd up6n his side. 
To tuneful songs their narrow throats applied. 

Drfden^ 

t Though sands obstruct the southern stream, its fame 
Still lives, ennobled by JEoeas' i 
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To form a solid fomidatioii for part of tbe mole^ 
Clandios ordered the ship, or raft^ constructed 
onder bis predecessor Caligula) in order to convey 
the Vatican obelisk from Egypt to Rome, to be 
sunk. Such was its vast balk, that it occopied 
nearly one side of the port. Of this port, scarce 
a trace remains : the town is insignificant, though 
a bishopric. The island formed by the two 
branches of the riyer was called Inspla Sacra. 

The present town of Ostia is a miserable for- 
tified village, containing scarcely fifty sickly in- 
habitants. Such is the badness of the air, real 
or supposed, that none but malefactors and ban- 
ditti will inhabit it. The ancient town lay nearer 
the sea, as appears by the inside or brick walls 
of some temples, vaults or baths, mosaics, &c. 
Excavations have been made, and statues, pillars, 
and the most precious marbles found in abun- 
dance, and many more will probably be discovered 
if the excavations be continued. One of the party, 
while looking for pieces of marble amidst the 
heaps of rubbish found a small Torso of tbe 
Venus of Medicis, about four inches in length. 
It was white and fresh, as if just come from the 
hands of the artist. This town was anciently of 
considerable size and importance. It seems to 
have been three or four miles in circumference, 
and the residence of opulence and luxury, if we 
may judge by the number of temples and aque- 
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ducts (mie of which Hoes the road from Home) 
and by the rich materials found among its rains. 

Frdim the aoconnt which I have given of the 
cdtmtry bordering on the coast, it will be fonnd 
to present nearly the same features as in the time 
of Pliny, who thus describes the view along the 
road that crossed it in one of his letters;^* 
^^ Faria hinc et inde fades. Nam modo occurrentibus 
syhis xna coarctatur, tnodo latissimis pratis diffm- 
ditur et patescit: tmtti gr^es wkmiy muUa iln 
eqmrum boimque armenta*^ This appearance of 
the country extends all along the coast, and even 
over the Pomptine marshes. 

Laurentutn^ the superb capital, 

turres et tecta Lattni 

Arduafy 

Stood on the coast, about six miles from OsttOj 
on the spot now occupied by a village, or rather 
a solitary tower, called Patemo. No vestiges 
remain of its former magnificence, excepting an 
aqueduct; a circumstance not surprising, as it 



* Its appearance U different in different directions. For 
sometimes the road Is confined by meeting woods, some- 
times it spreads out into meadows of wide extent : many 
flooka of skeep ave there met with, many herds of oxen, and 
droves of horses.-^Lib. «. Epist. 17. 

t The towers and lofty palaces of Latinus. 
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probably owed dll that magnificence to the ima- 
gination of the poet. A little higher np, and 
nearer the Albiin hilts, rises JPrattiea, the old 
Lmmimn. Betwe^ these towns flows^ from the 
Locus Tumi (the lake of Tarnns)^ a streamlet 
that still bears the hero's name, and is called 
Bioo di Ihmo. Ardca, the capital of the Rati- 
Ham, is still farther on, on the banks of tkte 
Numicus. The forest aronnd Was called the Latt- 
rentia Sjfha (the Laorentian wood)^ as also Len^ 
tmtia Pahts (the Lanretitian marsb)^ from the 
matiy pools interspersed aboat it^ as I have ak- 
ready remarked, and then as now, the resoit 
of swine, though that breed seems considerably 
diminished. 

Ac yeluti ille canum morsu de montibM altis 
Actus aper, multos Yesulus quem pinifer aonos 
Defendity multosque palus Laurentia sylv^ 
Pastiis anindindl *. ^n. x. 

The whole of this coast, now so lonely and 
abandoned, was anciently covered with seats, re- 
sembling villages, or rather little towns forming 
an almost uninterrupted line along the shore. 



* And as a boar, upon the mountains bred 
Of Vesulus> and fatten'd many a year 
In wide Laurentum's reed-envelop'd marsh. 
At length driy'n downward from his native hills 
By sharp-tooth'd dogs, &c. 
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and coTeriog it with life, aoimation, and beauty. 
^ Littus amant varietate gratissima, nunc cantimuiy 
nunc mtermissa tecta viUarum qua prartant mulr- 
tarum urlriwn fackm*!" says Pliny in the letter 
already cited. It seems even to have been con- 
sidered as healthy, for Herodian informs ns that 
dnring the pliq^e which ravaged Rome and the 
empire nnder Commodos, the Emperor retired 
to Laurentum^ as the sea air, perfximed by the 
odor of the nnmeroos lanrels that floorished 
along the coast, was considered as a powerful 
antidote against the effects of the pesfileotial 
vapors -f. 



* Villas^ superior to many cities in appearance, adorn 
die shore widi a delig^tftil yariety, sometimes in a continoed, 
sometimes in a broken line. 

t Herodian, lib. i. cap. 12. 
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CHAP. DC. 



Journey to Naples — Vdktri — Pomptine Marshes — 
Ferorda—Terradna, Amur — Fondi and its Lake 
— Mount Ccecubus—Gakta — Cicero's Villa and 
Tomb — lAris — Mount Massicus — Fakmus Ager 
—Naples. 

Shoxtly after oar retam from the coast, we pre- 
pared for our jonmey to Naples, and set oat ao 
. oordingly on Friday the twenty-seventh of May, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. The clouds 
had been gathering the whole morning, and we 
had scarcely time to pass the Porta Capena, when 
the storm bnrst over os with tremendous Airy ; it 
was the first we had experienced in Italy, and 
remarkable for the livid glare of the lightning, 
and the sudden and rapid peals of thunder, re- 
sembling the explosion of artillery. The re-echo 
from the mountains round, gradually losing itself 
in the Apennines, added much to the grand effect. 
On the Campagna there was no shelter; our 
drivers therefore only hastened their pace, and 
whirled us along with amazing rapidity. * How- 
ever, the storm was as short as it was violent ; 
it had diminished when we reached the stage 

VOL. II. u 
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called the Torre de Mezzaoia^ anciently AdMediam 
(Half-way), and after changing horses, we drove 
on to Albano. From Albano the road winds at 
present, or at least winded when we passed it, 
ronnd the beantifnl little valley of Aricia^ formed 
by some of the lower rami^tions of the Alban 
Mount, aiid presented on the left a &ne view of 
Albano^ Aricia^ Galaura, Monte Giave^ Gensam, 
all gilded by the rays of the sun, just tbep bursting 
from the skirts of the storm, and takif^ his fare- 
well sweet. These glowing tints were set off to 
great advantage by the dark back groaad, fortm^ 
by the groves and evergreen forests that ckitbe 
the higher regions of the monntaiii. Night shortly 
after dosed upon us, and deprived as of setecml 
interesting views which we n^gbt have enjoyed 
from the lofty situation of the road, that still 
continued to run along the side of the bill 
Among other objects, wq lost on owr left the view 
of Lavima^ anctently Lamcoiumy so often men* 
tioned by Cicero as connected with Milo*, and 
alluded to l^ Horace as infested by wolvea^f-. 

We arrived about twelve o'clock at Velktri, an 
ancient town of the Volsciy that still retaint its 



• Cic. Pro. Mil. 

t ab agro 

Rava decurrens lupa Lanurino. 

I.i6. ill. M. 97. S. 

Or wolf from steep Lanuvian rocks. J^tmeU. 
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ibmier name and consideration. It became a 
Roman colony at a very early period, and was the 
seat of the Octavian family and the birth-place of 
AngnstQs. Though it contains some considerable 
edifices, particolarly palaces, yet it appears ill bnilt 
and gloomy. Its situation however is very fine. 
Placed on the sonthem extremity of the Alban 
hills, it commands on one side, over a deep valley, 
a view of Cora and the Volscian mountains ; and 
on the other, of a fertile plain, late the Pbmptine 
Biarshes, bounded by the sea and Circe's promon- 
tory. The country through the two next stages is 
extremely green and fertile, presenting rich mea- 
dows adorned with forest scenery whose mild beau- 
ties form a striking contrast with the harsh features 
of the bordering mountains. The village of Cis- 
tenia, probably on the site of the Tres TabertkBy is 
lively and pleasing. At Torre de tre Pontij the 
ancient Tripuntium, several military stones, columns, 
&c. dug up on the Appian road when repaired by 
the late Pope, will attract the attention of the tra- 
veller. Near it stood Forum Appu^ built at the time 
the road was made, and inhabited by innkeepers 
and the boatmen who plied o<i the canal that 
crossed the marshes*. 



* Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis. 

MUr. Lik. i. Sat. v. 4. 

aplaoe 

Stuff 'd with rank boatmen, and widi vintners base. 

Fronds. 
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Here commence the fkmoas Pomptine marshes, 
and at the same time the excellent road formed ^ 
through them on the substructions of the Appiaa 
by the same pontiff. This road runs on an exact 
level/ and in a straight line for thirty miles. It is 
bordered on both sides by a canal, and shaded by 
double rows of elms and poplars. It is crossed 
by two rivers, the Ufens and the Amasenus, which 
still retain their ancient appellations, and remind 
the traveller of some beautiful descriptions, and 
particularly of the affecting adventure of Metabus, 
so well told by Virgil. 

The Pamptina Paludes (Pomptine Marshes), 
derive their appellation from Pometium^ a con- 
siderable town of the Volscu Though this city 
was so opulent as to enable Tarquin to build the 
Capitol with its plunder, yet it had totally dis- 
appeared even before the time of Pliny. It is 
difficult to discover the precise date of the origin 
of these marshes. Homer, and after him Virgil, 
represent the abode of Circe as an island, and 
Pliny alluding to Homer quotes this opinion, and 
confirms it by the testimony of Theophrastus, 
who^ in the year of Rome 440, gives this island a 
circumference of eighty stadia or about ten miles. 
It is not improbable that this vast plain, even now 
so little raised above the level of the sea, may, 
like the territory of Rcpoerma on the eastern coast, 
have once been covered by the waves. Whatever 
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may have been its state in fabuloos times, the 
same Fliny relates, on the aothority of a more 
ancient Latin writer, that at an early period of the 
Roman repQbh'c, the tract of country afterwards 
included in the marshes contained thirty-three 
cities, all of which gradually disappeared before 
the ravages of war, or the still more destructive 
infloence of the increasing fens. These fens are 
occasioned by the quantity of water carried into 
the plain by numberless streams that rise at the 
foot of the neighboring mountains, and for want 
of sufficient declivity creep sluggishly over the 
level space, and sometimes stagnate in pools, or 
lose themselves in the sands. The principal of 
these streams are, the ^ura, the Nymfay the 
Teppia, the Aqua Puzza, in the upper ; and tlie 
Amasenus and Ufens in the lower marshes*. The 
pools or lakes line the coast, and extend from the 
neighborhood of the mouth of the Astura to the 
promontory of Circe. The fiat and swampy tract 
spread from these lakes to the foot of the Volscian 
mountains, and covered an extent of eight mites 



* Qaa Satune jacet atra palus^ gelidusque per imas 
Qmerit iter valles, atque ia mare coaditur Ufens. 

V%rg.JEn.yu.BOU 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands> 
Or the black water of Pomptina stands. 

Dtydan. 
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in breadth and thirty in length, with mod and in- 
fection. The loss of so moch fertile luid, and 
the exhalations arising from snch a vast tract of 
snramp, carried, not onfreqoeotly to ^e Capital 
itself by southerly winds, most have attracted the 
attention of a people so active and indostrioos as 
the ancient Romans. 

Appios Clandins about three hundred years 
before the Christian era, when employed in carry- 
ing bis celebrated road across these marshes, made 
the first attempt to drain them, and his example 
was, at long intervals, followed by various console, 
eipperors, and kings, down to the GrotbicTbeodoric 
inclosively. The wars that followed the death of 
this pince, the devastation of Italy, and the weak* 
aess and onsettled state of the Roman government, 
withdrew its attrition from cultivation and left 
the waters of the Paiudes (Marshes) to their na* 
tnral operation. The Popes, however, when their 
sovereignty was established and their attention 
no longer distracted by the piratical visits of 
distant or the inroads of neighboring barbarians, 
turned their thoughts to the amelioration of the 
inundated territory ; and we find accordingly that 
from Bonifiuse VIII. down to the late pontiff 
Pius VI. no less than fifteen Popes have attempted 
this grand undertaking. Most of these efforts 
were attended with partial, none with fall success. 
Whether the failure is to be ascribed to the defi- 
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cMkQf of the meaiiB employed at the begioni^ 
or to the nligleet of repairs and the want of con* 
tioiial atteatidn afterwards, it is diffioalt to dieter^ 
lajae; tboi:^b cooaideriog the skill and opuleooe 
of the lUmami it is more natoral to attnbate the 
defect either to tht oaiore of the cfvil in iftself 
irremediable, or to the distracting circumstances 
of the intervening times. 

Of the methods employed by Appins, and af- 
terwards by the consul Cetbegns^ we know little; 
though not the road only, hot the traces of certain 
ohanuels dug to draw the water firoin it, and 
ttOQoda raised to protect it from sudden swells 4( 
water, are traditionally ascribed to the fprmeff. 
JulifiB Casar is mid to have revoltied in his mighty 
■rind a design worthy of himself, of turning the 
course of the Tiber from Ostta^ and oarrytng it 
through the Pomptine territory and marshes to 
the sea at Terracina. This grand project which 
existed only in the mind of the dictator perished 
with him, and gave way to the more moderate 
but more practicable plan of Augustus, who en^ 
deavoured to carry off the superfluous waters by 
openii^ a canal all along the Via Appia from 
Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia. It was 
customary to embark on this canal at night time, 
as Strabo relates and Horace practised*; because 

* Horace embarked in the evening, and arrived at Fero- 
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the Tapoors that arise from the swamps are less 
noxious daring the coolness of the night than in 
the heat ef the day. Many of the inconveniences 
of the marshes still continued to be felt^ as appears 
from Horace's complaints*, and from the ^itbet 
applied by Lnean to the Via Appia. 

£t qua Pomptinas Via dividit Uda paludesf. 

Lib. iii. 85. 

However the canal opened by Aogustns still re- 
mains, and is called the Caoatm. 

The Inxnry and the improvident poUcy of the 
immediate successors of Augustus, and the dvil 
wars that raged under Galba, Otho, Vitdlius, and 
Vespasian, diverted their attention from wocks of 
peaoe and improvement ; so that the marshes had 
again increased and the waters swelled^ so as to 



nia about ten o'clock next morning; having travelled about 
seven-and-twenty ibiles in sixteen hours. The muleteer 
seems to have been as slow and as sleepy as modem German 
drivers. 

* Aqua . . . teternma . . • . 

nsali culices, ransequb paluttres. 

Lib. i. Sat. V. 7—14. 

The water here was of so foul a stream .... 
The fenny frogs with croakings hoarse and deep. 
And gnats, loud buzzing. Francis. 

t Where the wet road the Pomptine nnursh divides. 
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render the Via Appia nearly impassable*. At 
length Nerva resumed the task, and his glorioos 
successor Trajan carried it on during ten years 
and with so much activity that the whole extent 
of country from Treponti to Terracma was drained, 
and the Via Appia completely restored, in the 
diird consulate of that emperor. This event is 
commemorated in three inscriptions, one of whidi 
may be seen on a marble slab at the village of 
Treponti; another more explicit was found near 
the forty-second mile stone on the Via Appia ; and 
the third exists on a stone in one of the angles of 
the wall of the cathedral at T^ocmtf. During the 
convulsions of the following centuries the marshes^ 
were again overflowed, and again drained by Ceci- 
lius Decius in the reign of Theodoric. The com- 



* Silius Italicus, who flourished in this intenral, appears 
to have g^yen an accurate description of them as they were 
in his time, though he is speaking of the age of Annibal : 

Et quos pestifera Pomptini uligine campi; 
Qua Saturse nebulosa palus restagnat, et atro 
Lirentes c«no per squaUda turhidus arva 
Cogit aquas Ufens atque inficit aequora limo. 

Sil. Ital lib. viii. 379. 

The youth, that till th' unwholesome Pomptine lands, 
Where Satura's marsh, with vapours crested, stands. 
And through the squalid plains his turbid flood 
Black Ufens rolk, and dyes the sea with mud. 
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■leDcenent of this work \s annonncecl in an epistle 
drawn ap in the dedaoiatory style of the lunes^ 
and addressed by the Gothic prince to the senate. 
Its success is stated in another to Dedns, contain- 
ing a grant of the lands drained by htm free from 
taxes for ever. 

Of the different popes who have revived this 
asefol enterprise^ Boniface II., Martin V., and 
Sixtns Qnintna carried it on with a vigor adeqoate 
to its importaacei and with a magnificence worthy 
of the ancient Romans. Bnt the short reigns of 
these benevolent and enterprising sovereigns did 
not permit them toaccomplish their grand designs; 
aad their snooessors of less genius or less activity 
aantented themselves with issuing bri^ and im- 
posing obligations on the commwiities and pro* 
prietors to support and repair the drains. The 
glory of finally terminating this grand undertakiDgi 
so often attempted and bo often frustrated^ was 
reserved for the late pontiff Pivs VL who imme^ 
diately on his elevation to the papal throne turned 
bis attention to the Pomptine marshes. The levd 
was taken with precision^ the depth of die different 
canals and outlets sounded, the degree of declivity 
in the beds of the rivers ascertained, and at length 
the work was begun in the year 1778. It was 
carried on with incredible a^dor and vast expense 
for the space of ten years ; and at length it was 
crowned with complete success and closed in the 
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year 1788. Tbe impartial reader will readily ac- 
koowMge^ tlut much praise is doe to tbe fiofitiff^ 
who in sfrite pf every difficulty (pind many oocorred 
not only from tbe natore of t^ work, but from 
tbe petty inteiiests^ intrigoe^ and mancenvrea of 
tbe parties concerned) bad tbe courage to com* 
meoce, and tbe perseverance to complete, an mi* 
4ertaking of such magnitnde. Tbe wiproductioe 
marsh fanned to bear the plough and maintain ibe 
n&ghbcring cities; tbe river restrained from innn* 
dfttions and taught a better ooursey are considerod 
by Horace* as tbe most glorious of Augnstas's 
achievements, and witb reason, if glory be the 
result of utility. Yet Angnstns bad tbe immense 
resooroes of tbe Roman empire at bis coumiand ; 
be bad idle legions to emfdoy instead of laborers, 
and his success was partial only and temporary* 
In truth the draining of the Pomptine marshes is 
one of tbe most useful as well as most difficult 
works eyer executed, and reflects more lustre on 
tbe reign of Pius VI. than tbe dome of the Vatican, 
all gk>rioas as it i%, can confer on tbe memory of 
Sixtus QnintuB^f-. 



• Art. PoeU 64— 68. 

t It 18 fortuoate for the pojpe, and imdeed for caftbelics 
in general, that there is fwch dear and frequent inention of 
the Pomptine ■Mursbes in ancient authors ; otherwise these 
destructive swamps would undoubtedly have been attribafted 
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I have said that the success was complete; this 
however must be anderstood apon the supposition 
that the canals of comraunication be kept open 
and the beds of the streams be cleared*. The 
difference between the latter and all preceding at- 
tempts is this : on former occasions the lerel was 
not taken in all parts with sufficient accuracy^ and 
of course the declivity necessary for the flow of 
the waters not every where equally secured. This 
essential defect has been carefully guarded against 
on the late occasion, and the ermssarii or great 
drains so conducted as to insure a constant current. 
The principal fault at present is said to be in the 
distribution of the land drained^ the greater part 
of which having been purchased by the Camera 
Apostolica (the Apostolic Chamber) was given over 
to the Duke of Braschi. Roman noblemen have 
never been remarkable for their attention to agri- 
culture, and the duke content probably with the 
present profit is not likely to lay out much in 
i^epairs, particularly in times so distressing as the 
present. Had the land been divided into lesser 



by such travellers as Burnet, Addison, Misson, &c. to the 
genius of the papal government, and to the nature of die 
catholic rdigion, to indolence, superstitioD, ignorance^ te. 

* It is reported that since the last French inyasioa these 
necessary precautions hare been neglected, and that the 
waters begin to stagnate again. 
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portions and given to indostrions families, it might 
have been caltivated better, and the drains cleansed 
and preserved with more attention. The govern- 
ment indeed ought to have charged itself with that 
concern ; bat in governments where the pec^le 
have no influence, public interests are seldom at- 
tended to with zeal, constancy, and effisct. 

When we crossed the Pomptine marshes, fine 
crops of com covered the country on oor kft, and 
seemed to wave to the very foot of the mountains . 
while on the right numerous herds of cattle and 
horses grazed in extensive and luxuriant pastures. 
Nor indeed is the reader to imagine, that when 
the marshes were in their worst state they pre^ 
sented in every direction a dreary and forbidding 
aspect to the traveller or the sportsman who 
ranged over them. On the side towards the sea 
they are covered with extensive forests, that en- 
close and tthade the lakes which border the coasts. 
These forests extend with little interruption from 
Ostia to the promontory of Circe, and consist of 
oak, ilex, bay, and numberless flowering shrubs; 
To the north rises Monte Albano with all its 
tumuli, and all the towns and cities glittering 
on their summits. To the south, towers the 
promontory of Circe on one side, and the shining 
rock of Anxur on the other; while the Vol- 
scian mountains, sweeping from north to south 
in a bold semicircle, close the view to the 
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east. Oo their sides the travellar beholils Cora^ 
Sezza, Pipemo^ hice aerial palaces shining in coo- 
tffast with die brown mgged rock that soppoits 
dien. These towns are all ancient, and nearly 
retain l^ir ancient names. The wall and two 
Doric temples still attest the magni&cence of Cora. 
Setia is characteristically described in the wtH 
known lines of Martial, which point oat at once 
both its situation and principal advantage : 

Qu« ptludes deliocata Poiaptiiias 
£x arce clivi special uva Setini^. 

Mart. lib. x. J^. 74. 

The town is still as anciently little, but it no 
k>nger possesses the delicate and wholesome wines 
wkich it anciently boasted ; for althongh vineyards 
corer the hHls around, and spread even over the 
plains below, yet the grape is supposed to have 
k>st much of its flavor. Pipemo is the Prvocm 
mtiqua urbt (the ancient city of Privemum) of 
Virgil, whence the iather of Camilla was expelled. 
The road from Rome to Naples passed throogh 
these town before the late restoration of the Via 
Appia, and the draining of the marshes. 

The post-house called Mesa^ was the ancient 



• Where the rich vioe, the pride of Setia's town. 
Looks o'er the Pomptine marshes proudly down. 
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Admedias Paludes (the mid-marshes). At the ex- 
tremity of the marshes we crossed the Amaaenos, 
now united with the Ufens^ and falling with it 
into the canal on the right. The bridge is hand- 
some and graced with an inscription, in a very 
classical style, relative to the change made in the 
bed of the former river. It mns as follows : 

Qua leQi resoaans piriua susiirro 
Molli flumine sese agebat Oufens 
Nunc rapax Amasenus it lubens : et 
Tias dedidicisse ait priores 
Ut Sexto gereret Pio jubenti 
Morem, neu sibi ut ante jure possit 
Viator male dicere aut colonus *• 

The Amaseiras is indeed here a deep and r«pkl 
stream^ and wi^ when we passed it clear, though 
it carried with it such a mass of water from the 
marshes. The scenery aronnd the bridge is wooded^ 
cool, and was to ns particolarly refreshing. The 
stream was fnll and rapid as when Metabns reached 
its banks : 



* Where once, with gentle waves and slow^ 
Soft-whispering Ufens lov'd to flow, 
New rapid Amasitnuft runs ; 
Ask why his Conner bed he sbiuiB? 
Tis that his waters may obey 
The holy Pontiff's honored sway. 
And that no traveler now» nor swain, 
May juBtly rail at him again. 
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Eoce fug« medio summis Amasenus abundans 

Spumabat ripis ; tantis se nubibas imber 

Ruperat^ Firgil. 2Bn. xi. 547. 

The woods and thickets around seem to present 
the same scenery as anciently^ and correspond well 
with the rest of the history, the solitary education 
and the half-savage life of Camilla. We were 
nov about to emerge from the Paludi^ the only 
marshes ever dignified by classic celebrity. They 
have at length laid aside their horrors, and ap- 
peared to us clothed with harvest, and likely again 
to become what they were in the early ages of the 
Roman republic, the granary of Latium. Titus 
Livius relates that the Romans under the appre- 
hension of scarcity had recourse to the Pomptioe 
territory for com. Now the hilly part of that 
territory produced much wine indeed, but little 
com ; the latter must therefore have grown in the 
plains which have since become the marshes^. 
They still retain their forests, the haunt now, as 
anciently, of wild boars, of stags, and sometimes 
of robbers :{;; and their numerous streams, the 



* The banks of Amasene at length he gains; 
The raging flood his fiurther flight restrains, 
Rab'd o'er the borders widi nnusnal rains. 

t liv. ir. ^. X Juvenal, Sat iii. 
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resort of Tarioos kinds of excellent fish ; hence 
they are still mnch frequented by fishermen, and 
indeed by sportsmen of all descriptions. 

Between two and three miles firom Terradna, 
a few. paces from the road, a little ancient bridge 
crosses a streamlet * issuing from the fountain of 
Feronia. 

Viridi gaudens Feroaia laco f. 

FirgU, vn. 800. 

The grove in which this goddess was supposed to 
delight has long since fallen; one only solitary 
ilex hangs over the fountain. The temple has 
sunk into the dost, not even a stone remains! 
Yet she had a better title to the veneration of the 
benevolent than all the other goddesses united. 
She delighted in freedom, and took deserving 
slaves under her protection. They received their 
liberty by being seated on a chair in her temple. 



* The streandet b mentioned by Hoiaoe: 

Ora manoBque tuft lavimvs Feronia lymfM. 

Her. lib. 1. Sat. y. 94. 

At ten* Feronia, we thy fountain gain ; 
There land and baAe. 

Francis. 

t And where Feronia's grove and temple stands. 

Dryden* 

VOL. II. X 
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inicribed with these worda^ Bene meriti servi sc- 
dtant: iurgant liberi*. 

The rocky eminence of Anxur now rose foil 
before dS| seen^ to adfaoce towards the sea^ and 
as we approached presented to oar yiew a Tarie^ 
of steep cliffs. On the side of one of these craggy 
hills stands the old town of Terraana looking to- 
wards the marshes (prona in paludes) : the new 
town descends gradually towards the beach and 
lines the shore ; it was considerably augmented by 
the late Pope^ who built a palace^ and resided here 
during the spring and autumn, in order to urge 
on his favorite undertaking. On. the ridge of the 
mountain stood the ancient Anrufy and on the 
summit immediately oter the sea, rose the temple 
of Jupiter, on a conspicuous and commanding site^ 
whence he was supposed to preside over all the 
circumjacent country -f, and to r^;ulate the datioy 
of its inhabitants. On this pinnacle still remain 
two vast squares, consisting each of a number of 
arches, and forming probably the substroctioa of 



* Let slaves who have conducted theniBelTes well, fit 
down here, and rise up free.— 4ee Serrius, quoted by Cl«- 
▼erius, 1014. 

t Quels Jupiter Anxurus snris 
Presidet • • • • 

Tke plains oyer which Anxuriaa Jupiter presides. 
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the temple of Jupiter and that of Apollo. The 
colonnades of these two temples^ the color of the 
rock which supported them, and the lofty walls 
and towers of the city which enclosed them and 
crowned' the cliff, ga^e Anxur the splendor and 
majesty so often alluded to by the poets : 

Impotitum saxis late candentibus Anxur*. 

Hor. lib. i. Sat. y. S6. 

Superbus Aoxiur f. Mart. lib. vi. Mjng. 49. 

AioeMfae iaperbi Aazaris t* StaHm. 

The situation of Terracma reclining on the sidq 
of the mountain, and stretched along the shore is 
very picturesque ; its long lines of white edifices, 
and particularly the facade of the Pope*s palace, 
give it a general appearance of magnificence. 
However it possesses few ohjects of curiosity. The 
cathedral is a dark and dismal pile ; it contains 
some antique pillars and monuments, and suffered 
much from the French. Some slight traces of the 
ancient port repaired hy Antoninus, are still visi- 
ble. This town seems to have been rising rapidly 
into consideration by its increasing commerce, till 



* dimb the rocky steep 

Whence Anxur shines. Firancis. 

t Haughty Anxur. 

t The towers of haughty Anxur. 
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the late invasion of the French checked its growth 
and threw it back into insignificance ; and indeed 
few places seem better calculated for bathing and 
public resort than Terracina ; its beach is flat ; its 
sands are level and solid ; the sea is tranquil ; a^ 
river bathes its walls ; and the scenery around is 
rich, bold, and variegated. Hence, in ancient 
times, it was a place much frequented during 
the summer, and noticed and celebrated by the 
poets. 

O Nemus, O fontes, sc^dmnque madentis arens 
Littus, et aequoreis splendidus Anxur aquis; 

£t nqa unius spectator lectulue vndaB 
Qui videt hinc puppes flumiaisy inde maris *. 

Martial, L\h, x. Epig. SI. 

Martial elsewhere alludes to the salubrity of the 
place, and its waters ; as when speaking of se- 
veral delightful retreats along the same coast be 
mentions the two points that close on eadi side 
the bay of Terracim. 

Sea placet Eneia nutrix, seu filia soUs, 
Sive salutiferis candidut Anxur aquifl f* 

Lib. ▼. Epig. I. 



* Ye groves, ye fountaios, and thou, sea-wash'd strand, . 
And Anxur, glitt'ring in the glasay tide. 
Whence the tall barks are view'd on either hand. 
Or on the salt sea's ware, or river smooth that glide 1 

t Whether Oaieta's shore. 
Or Circe's please thee more, 
Or Anxur white, for healthful stre^uns renoifm'd. 
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If the traveller can spare a day he may hire 
a boat, aiid sail along the coast to the promon- 
tcH7 of Circe, which forms so conspicnons a figure 
in his prospect and appears from Terracina^ as 
Homer and Virgil poetically describe it, a real 
island. As he ranges over its lofty cKfife he wilt 
recollect the splendid fictions of the one, and the 
harmonions lines of the other. He may traverse 
the nnfreqnented groves ; bat instead of the palace 
of Circe he will discover the lonely village of Santa 
FeUdtOy a few solitary towers hanging over the 
sea, and perhaps some faint traces of the ancient 
Circda, covered with bashes and overgrown with 
shmbs. Nearly opposite Terracina and the pro- 
montory of Circe, bat visible only from the hills, 
lie a cluster of islands, the principal of which, 
Panza now, anciently Pantiay was little noticed 
onder the repoblic, bat ennobled under the Caesars 
by the exile and death of several illustrious vic- 
tims of imperial tyranny. 

Five or six miles firom Terracina at the foot 
of a high hill, in a defile with the rock on one 
side and the sea on the other, called Passo di Par- 
teUa *, stands a tower with a gate, forming the bar- 
rier between the Roman and Neapolitan territo- 
ries. It is called Torre del Epitqffio^, and is occu- 



* The pass of the little gate, 
t The tower of the epitaph. 
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pied by a fevr Neapolitan troops, tbe oommaiider 
of which examines tbe passports. We had now 
entered the territory of tbe Aurund or AMonians^ 
a people who under the latter appellation gave 
their name to all Italy. Their territory however 
was not extensive, nor was their power ever giretfL 
A little beyond tbe tower, the mountains seem to 
recede, the country opens and gradually expands 
into the fertile valley of Fandi. Tbe Via Appia 
(Appian Way) intersects it nearly in the middle. 
On the right between tbe road and the sea we be- 
held a fine expanse of water, the Locus Fimdanus 
or AmfcUmus *, formed by several streams wbicb, 
falling from the mountains, cross the plwi and 
empty themselves in its bosom. Its borders, ti>- 
wards the road, are covered with myrtle, poplars, 
luxuriant shrubs and flowers. Such was also its 
ancient dress *f. It is separated from the sea by a 
forest ; and indeed the whole vale is beautifaUy 
adorned with orange and citron trees, interspersed 
with cypress and poplars. 

Fandi is a little town, consisting of one street 
on the Via Appia which is here in its ancient 
form, that is composed of large flags, fitted 
together with wonderful art, although in their 



* Still Lo^o di Fcndi. 
t Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 6. 
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mtoral thofe^ and witbont cement. With regard 
to the appearance of the town * I most, ohserve^ 
that two circnmstaoce8 ipnst necessariry give almost 
all southern towns a gloomy appearance; in the 
first place, the streets are generally narrow ; and 
in the second the windows are seldom glased* 
These deformities^ for snch they are in our eyes^ 
are the natural consequences of the climate, and 
prevailed in ancient as well as in modem Itdy 
and 'Greece. In Rome itself, even when embel- 
lished by Augustus, the streets were narrow, and 
remain^ so till the city was rebuilt by Nero after 
the conflagration*^. Ilie wines of this territory, 
and indeed of this coaat, were anciently in high 
repute^ and still ei)joy some reputation. 

The mountain which the traveller beholds in 
firont as he is going out of JPom£, or rather a little 
to the right, is Mount Cactdms. I must observe 
that the exhalations which arise from the lake^ 
and from the marshes which it occasions when it 
overflows, still continue as in ancient times to 
render the fertile vale of J%9tdS unhealthy. At a 



* The most remarkable event perhaps in the history of 
Fondi is an assault made upon it by a Turkish foree, for the 
purpose of carrying off its countess^ JuUa di Gimzaga, the 
most beantiful princess of her age. The town was taken by 
surprise, and plundered; but the reader will learn with plea* 
sure that the Lady escaped. 

t Tac. Annal. xv. 43. 
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little distance from it we b^an to ascend the bills 
(Fornuum CoUes, the Fonnian Hills) the ramifica- 
tioDs of JUourtt Cacubus, and fband the country 
improve, if possible in beauty, as we advanced 
winding np the steep. The castle of Itri is when 
seen at a distance picturesque, and a mausoleum 
near it remarkable. The town itself is ugly, and 
its name unknown to antiquity. When we had 
readied the summit of the hills that continue to 
rise beyond Itri, we were entertained with the 
new and magnificent views, that opened upon us 
at every turn, of the town and bay of Gaiefa and 
its bounding promontories. The ground we trod 
is truly poetical. We were descending Mount 
Cacubus, one of the Ibrmian hills celebrated by 
Horace ; beneath lay Moh di Gaieta, once Formuty 
the seat of the Lssstrygons, and the theatre of one 
of the greatest disasters of Ulysses. Before us, 
over the bay at a considerable distance, rose 
Prochyta, and towering 

Inanme, Jovis ioipenis imposta Typhso *• 

En. Iz. 716. 

On our right stood the mausoleum of Munatius 
Plancus, Horace's friend, and beyond it ascended 



Inariiiie» by mighty Joye^s command 
Laid on Typhoeus. 
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the bold promontory iatmsted with the fame aod 
the ashes of Cmeta. 



El anae senrat hoaos sedem taus, ossaque aonea 
Hesperia in magaa, si qua est ea gloria signat*. 

En, Tii. 4. 

We ooQtitmed to roll over the broad flags of 
the Via Appia^ and descending a steep from 
CmttUane entered Mola (FormizXi in the evening. 
The town is in itself little and insignificant^ bnt it 
derires iiAerest^ if not grandeur, from its beantifol 
site, poetical scenery and classic recollecticms. It 
consists df one street, formed by the Via Appia 
on the sea side, at the foot <^ a range of broken 
picturesque hills and mountains, covered with 
com, vines, and oliv^trees, and topped with rocks, 
churches and towers. The waters that stream 
from these bills unite and gush forth in a fountam 
Gk>se to the town. This fountain is said to be the 
fair Jlowing Artacia described by Homer ; if so, 
we may conclude that the town of the Lcesttygons 
lay a little higher on the hills, since the daughter 
of Antiphates is described as coming down from 

Ht 

* Hare rest thy bones in rich Hesperia's plains ; 
Thy name ('tis all a ghost can hare) remains. Diyclm* 

t Close to the road on both sides were scattered the 
ruins of the Formian villa, and the mausoleum of Cicero. 
X Odyss. ». 107. 
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Tbe most conspicaoiis and striking object from 
the town of Mala is tbe fortress of Gaieta^ crown- 
ing tbe rocky promontory of tbe same name with 
its wbite ramparts^ and presei^ng to tbe eye^ one 
above tbe otber, its stages of angles and batteries* 
Tbe town itself is spread along tbe sbore, and 
ex^nds nearly from tbe centre of tbe bay to tbe 
point of tbe promontory. Tbe barbor go well 
described by Homer is tbat of Gmeta^ and wbo* 
ever ranges over it will find all tbe features painted 
by tbe poet— tbe towering rocks^ tbe prominent 
sboresi tbe narrow entrance^ and tbe bollow porL 
It is about fonr miles by land and two by water 
from MiJa. Tbere is some difficulty in procaring 
admittance^ as it is a fortress, and not aware of 
tbis circumstance we presented ourselves at tbe 
gate witbout our passports : but after a few ob- 
servatioos^ we were as Englisbmen allowed to enter^ 
conducted to tbe governor tben at cburcb^ reomved 
very politely^ and permitted to visit every part of 
tbe fortress witbout furtber ceremony. 

Tbe catbedral tbough not large nor bigbly 
decorated, is well proportioned, well ligbted, and 
by tbe elevation of tbe cboir admirably calculated 
for public worsbip. Tbe font is a fine antique 
vase of wbite marble, witb basso relievos, re- 
presenting AtbaroaSy Ino witb a child in her arms, 
and a group of Bacchantes. Tbe sculptor was an 
Atheuian ; but such a vase is better calculated for 
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a gallery of antiqaes tban for tke place where it 
DOW stands. Opposite the great portal of the 
cathedral rises an antique eolomn marked with the 
names of the Winds in Greek and Latin* The 
streets of the town are neatly bnilt and well piayed, 
its general appearance is lively within and withoot 
and extremely picturesque. I have already said 
that the fortress crowns the point or head of the 
promontory^ or rather peninsula of Gakta. On 
the narrow neck that unites it to the main-laod, 
but on a hold eminence, stands the tomb of 
Munatins Plancus. It is round like that of 
Hadrian^ like it stripped of its marble casing, and 
turned into a battlemented tower^ called, one 
might suppose from the romantic hero of Ariosto, 
Torre d*Orkndo. 

But neither the mausoleum of Planeus, nor 
the towers of Gmeta; neither the wondrous tales 
of Horner^ nor the majestic verses of Virgil, shed 
so much glory and interest on these coasts as the 
Formian vilki and die tomb of Cicero. That 
Cicero had a villa here, and that it lay about a 
mile from the shore, history informs us; and at 
that very distance on the left of the road the at- 
tentive traveller will observe the remains of 
ancient walls scattered over the fields, and half 
covered with vines, olives and hedges. These 
shapeless heaps tradition points to as the ruins of 
Cicero's Formian villa. Again, history assures us 
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that he mm oTmtaken and beheaded Id the waUn 
of a grove that by betvreen his villa and the aea. 
On the opposite side of the road rises, stripped of 
iu decorations and indeed of its very shape, a sort 
of obeliric in two stories, and diis disfigured |^ 
the same traditicm reveres as his manaoleQiDy 
raised on the very spot whe«e he was butchered, 
and wh^ie his iaithfnl attendants immediately in- 
terred his headless trunk. Lower down and near 
the sea, or rather hanging over its waves, are 
shewn several vaults and galleries which are sup- 
posed to have been part of the Villa Inferior (the 
Lower Villa), as that which I have described above 
was called ViUa Superior (the Upper Villa). It is 
d pity that excavations are not made (and wMi 
what success might they not be made all along 
this interesting coast) to give curiosity some 
chance of acquiring greatar evidence. 

Of the fate of Cic^ro*s remuns we know 
nothing, as history is silent widi r^ard to hit 
obsequies and sepulchre. It does not sean pro- 
bable that during Antony's life, the most leatom 
friend would have dared to erect a monument to 
the memory of bis most active and deadly enemy; 
and after that Triumvir's death, Augustus seems 
to have concealed his sentiments, if favorable to 
Cicero, with so much care and success that fais 
very nephews did not venture to read that illus- 
trious Romans works in bis presence. Before the 
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death of Augostas the personal and affectionate 
interest inspired by affinity or friendship had pro* 
bably subsided ; few survived that Emperor who 
coold possibly have enjoyed the happiness of an 
intimate and faoiiliar acquaintance with Cicero^ 
and fewer still could have had any particular and 
urgent motive to step forward from the crowds 
and to pay due honors to his long neglected 
memory. But notwithstanding these reasons and 
the silence of history on the subject, yet as his son 
escaped the proscription, and as he was restored 
to his country and his rank when the rage of civil 
war had given way to the tranquil domination of 
Augustus, it is possible that he then mi^t have 
raised a monument to the memory of a father so 
affectionate to him, and so illustrious in the eyes 
of the public As long therefore as popular 
belief, or tradition however uncertain, attaches the 
name of Cicero to these ruins; and as long as 
even credulity can believe that the one has bees 
his residence and the other his tomb; so long 
will every traveller who values liberty and reveres 
genius, visit them with interest, and hang over 
them, though nearly reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
w)th delight. I cannot turn from this subject 
without observing, that many authors have re- 
lated, but that Plutarch alone has painted, the 
. last tragical scene of Cicero*s life. 

About twelve o'clock, too late indeed for the 
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distance we had to go, we set yet from Mola. 
The road rans over a fine plain^ bordered on the 
left by distant mountains ; and on the right by 
the sea. About three miles from the Ziris 
(GarigUano) an aqaedact^ erectpd to convey water 
to MinturruB^ passes the road ; it is now in ruins, 
but the remaining arches, at least a hundred^ lofty 
and solid, give m melancholy magnificence to the 
plain which they seem to bestride. 

On the banks of the Liris and to the right of 
the road extend the ruins of AUntumOf spread 
over a considerable space of ground, exhibiting 
substructions, arches, gateways, and shattered 
walls, now utterly forsaken by human inhabitants, 
and abandoned to owls, foxes, and serpents. 
Many beautiful shafts, bases and capitals of mar- 
ble have been found here and on the banks of the 
river, and more might possibly be discovered if 
the ruins were removed. The delay occasioned 
by the ferry affords the traveller time enough to 
range over the site and the remains of Mmtuma. 
This city is four miles ft'om the sea; the space 
between was covered by the sacred groves of the 
nymph Marica, sometimes called the Lotion Venus, 
the mother of Latinus ; and by the well4aiowa 
marshes, which, though they infected the air with 
noxious exhalations, have acquired some cdebrity 
from the adventure of Marius. H»ppy had it 
been for Rome and for humanity if the swamp 
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had swallowed ap for ever the withered carcase 
and vengefal heart of that ruthless chief. ^ These 
marshes have lost something of their ancient ma- 
lignity, and are become a rich cnltivated plain. A 
tower stands on the bank to defend the passage 
over the river ; its first story or lower part is 
ancient, and built with great solidity and beautiful 
proportion. The Idris forms the southern border 
of Latiumy and separates it from pan^Htma ; as 
we glided slowly over its surface Hre endeavoured 
in vain to conjecture tbe^Migin of its modem 
name*. May it not possibly be from its original 
appdlation Giants, joined to its Roman name 
JUris, widi an Italian termination, thus Glamliriano, 
afterwards altered in theltalian manner for euphony 
into Gmiliriano and finally Gari&ano f 

Having crossed the river we entered Campa- 
mat) <uid as we drove over the plain beyond, we 



* The reader who delights in classical appellations will 
learn with {^easurSy that this riTer still beairs its ancient 
name till it passes the city oiSora. That the Fibrenus (stfll 
so called) &lls into it a little below that city» and continues 
to encircle the little island in w.hich Oicero lays the scene of 
the second dialogue Dt Legihus, and which he describes 
with so much eloquence. I must add» that Arpinum also, 
in the yicinity of the Fibrenus, still retains its name, en- 
nobled by the birth of that most illustrious Roman. 

t Hinc felix ilia Campania est Ab hoc sinu incipiunt 
vitiferi colles, et temulentia nobilis succo per omnes terras 
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had a foil view of the Xim, a wide and Dobk 
river windiDg under the shadow of poplars tbrongh 
a loyely vale^ and then gliding gently towards the 
sea. The river still retains its characteristic si- 
lence and tranquillity^ while the r^ons through 
which it flows still enjoy the beauty and fertilitj 
which distinguished them of old. These are, the 
Umbrasa Regna Maricc^*^ 

Rura quae Liiis quietft 
Mordet wc^ tacituniiis amnis f. 

£for. Gomi, Hb. 1. (M. zzzLT. 

Some rugged mountains appeared at a distance, 
but they only served as a magnificent frame to set 
o6f by contrast the rich scenery that adorned die 
hilb and the pkuns diat border the stream. 

Tliough the ground rises gradually from the 
lirk to the next stage, yet the space between ii 
called from its comparative flatness the Plm of 



iacIytOt alqve ut veteret dizere, summam liberi patris ctoi 
Oneie certsaieo.— C. Flm. Not. Hkt iiL 5. 

^' Heaceforward is the happy Campania. From this bsj 
begin the vine covered hiUs, and the wine renowned througli- 
o«l Ihe whole worlds the ultimate contest, as die aaciesis 
expressed it, of fiOher Bacchus with Ceres.** 

* The domains of the shady Marica. 

t . • . the rich fields that liris laves. 
And eats away with silent waves. 

Erancii* 
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Susa^ and few indeed are the plains that can vie 
with it in beauty and fertility. In front or a little 
to the right rises a bold and lof^y rooontainy 
extending on that side to the sea ; it is Mount 
MassicuSy once so famous for its wines, and it 
still retains its ancient name*. On the left fall- 
ing a little l^ackwards to the north is MorUc 
O/elUoy and on the side swells Monte Aurunco, 
perpetuating in its original name the memory of 
a very ancient people. On its side^ covered with 
its forests behind, and before open to the beantiea 
of the valley and to the breezes of the sea, is 
seated, Sessa, once Suessa Aurunca. The whole 
scene is finely diversified by oaks rising sometimes 
single, and sometimes in clomps in the middle of 
corn-fields or vineyards ; woods girding the sides 
of the hiils add waving on their summits ; large 
villages with their towers shining in the middle 
of orchards and thickets, forming altogether a 
view nnusnally rich and delightfol. Beyond St. 
Agatha the conntry becomes more hiily and is 
shaded with thicker and larger woods. A ro* 
ipantic dell with a streamlet tumbling through it, 
forms a pretty diversity in the view. 

We were now engaged in the defiles of Mount 



* Cluveriiu mistakes when he says^ it b called Mohdra^ 
gone, which b the name of a village or fortress at its base 
near the sea. 

VOL. II. Y 
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Masskus, which x^ommoiiiGate mtb those of the 
CaUicula^ a mouiitaio co?ened wkb foreats and 
crovrned with Cahit^ the ancient Cakf. From 
these defiles we emerged by a n>ad cot throogh 
the rock aboire Etancolmf and as we looked down 
we behekl the phiina of Campama spread before 
nsy bordered by the ^pntmnof^ wkh the craggy 
point of Ischia towering to the sky on one sid^ 
and in the. centre Vesuoiuu^ calmly lifting his donble 
snmmit wreathed with smoke. Ei^ning now far 
advanced, shed a pnrple tint over the tides and 
the summits ^ the moontaias, that gare at ooce 
a softness and a richness to the ptotore, and con- 
trasted finely with the darkness of the plwas 
below, and the light colors of a few thin donds 
flitting above. 

From Francolisi we traversed the Fakrtm 
Ager (Falernian territory), which is the tract ai- 
closed between the sea, Mount Masncus^ CaUkuky 
and the river VuUumus ; a territory so much cde- 
brated by the ancient poets, and so well known to 
the modem reader for its delicious wines. It has 
often been asked, why Italy does not now prodnce 
wines so excellent, and in such variety as anciently; 
and it has been as often answered, either that the 
climate has changed, or that the cultivation of tbe 
grape has been neglected, and the vines allowed 
to degenerate for want of skill and attentioo. As 
for the first of these reasons, we find nothing in 
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ancieot authors that can ftmnh the least reason 
to suppose that any such rerolntion has happened* 
The prodoctions of the soil are the same, and 
appear at the same stated periods; the seasons 
correspond ^^actly with the descriptions of the 
poets; the air is in genenal gevaial and serene, 
thoQgh chilled occasionally (at least in many pro^ 
winces) with hard wintry irosts, and sometimes 
disturbed by sodden nnseasonable storms foil as 
grand and as mischievoos. as that described by 
Virgil*. Neglect and ignorance are reasons more 
l^nsibl^ hot will not perhaps on examination be 
fannd modi more satisfactory. Arts essential to 
the existence of man, when once known are never 
foigotten, and articles so necessary as bread and 
wine cannot possibly be entirely neglected* The 
science of tiili^ passes from &tber to son, and 
cannot be obliterated onlest the whole population 
of a country be at onCe destro3Fed, and a link 
strode oot of thc' chain of homan generation. 
Moreover the mode of gathering and pressing 
the grape; of boiling and storing the wine is 
nearly the same now as anciently. Beside from 
the reasons gi^en aboye it woold follow, thattbe 
cnltore of the vine was lost all over Italy; Greece, 
and Sidiy, and ^at the vine itself had degenerated 



• Cteorg. i. 448--45r. 
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m all the coantries tbat lie sooth of the Alpt, 
however favpred in other respects by nature. Very 
few indeed o( the nomherless wines prodnced in 
these auspicious climates are palatable to an 
Efiglisli or a French traveller, who is apt to find 
in them either a loacioosness or a raciness^ or an 
inexpressible som^hing that disgusts him^ and is 
not ^always removed even by familiarity. Nor 
ought this circumstance to surprise us. Accuse 
tomed from our infancy to hear the wines of 
Italy and Greece extolled by the ancient poets^ we 
expect to find them singularly delicious: wiiiJe 
we forget that the goodness of wine depends upon 
taste, and that our taste has been formed, I had 
Marly said vitiated, by wines of a flavor very dif«- 
ferent from that of the classic grape. If the 
Italian wines therefore are not in so much repute 
now as they were formerly, it is to be attributed 
not so much to the degeneracy of the vine, as to 
the change of taste not only in Transalpine coun- 
tries, but even in Italy itself. 

The modem Italians are extremely sober ; they 
drink wine as Englishmen drink small beer, not 
to flatter the palate but to quench the thirst ; pro- 
vided it be neither new, flat, nor unwholesome, it 
answers their purpose, and they require from it 
nothing more. In the cultivation of the riae 
very little attention is therefore paid to the quality 
or perfection, but merely to the quantity of the. 
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prodace. Not so the ancients: they were fond 
of convivial enjoyments : they loved wine, and 
considered it not only as a gratification to the pa- 
late, bnt as a means of intellectnal enjoyment, and 
a vehicle of conversation. To heighten its flavor 
therefore, to bring it to ftiU maturity by age, in 
short, to improve it by every method imaginable, 
was with them an object of primary importance ; 
nor can it occasion surprise that in circnqastances 
so favorable, the vine shonld flonrish. Yet with 
all this encouragement the two most celebrated 
wines in Italy, the Csecnban and the Falemian, 
had lost much of their excellency and reputation 
in Pliny^s time ; the former in consequence of a 
canal drawn across the vale of Amyclse by the 
Emperor Nero ; and the latter from its very cele- 
brity, which occasioned so great a demand, that 
the cultivators unable to resist the temptation, 
turned their attention from the quality to the quan- 
tity. This cause of decline is indeed considered 
as common to both these species of wine ; but in 
the former it was only an accessary, in the latter a 
principal agent. 

The canal alluded to, was one of the extrava- 
gant whims of Nero, who had resolved to open 
an inland communication between Ostia and the 
Lake Avemus, by a navigable canal which might 
afford all the pleasures without any of the incon- 
veniences of a voyage in the usual manner. This 
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work was began bot never finished; and it is 
probable titat the Logo Rmdano or Amyclam, 
which was to have formed part of the projected 
eanal^ was lengthened and eotteMled across the 
Ifttle plain to the very foot of Mount Cacubus; 
thns depriving the flats of a considerable piart of 
that moistnre which perhaps caused their fer- 
tility. 

The Oaeonban wine so mnch celebrated was 
produced, according to Ptiny, in the poplar groves 
that rose in the marshes on the bay of Amyclse. 
The same author gives a long Kst of Italian 
wines, all good though of very different degrees 
of excellence ; and I have no doubt that modem 
Italy, if the cultivation of the vine had the same 
cncouragementnow as anciendy, would furnish a 
catalogue equal to it both in exeellence and in 
.variety. As it is not intended ta expand a few 
cursory remarks into a dissertation; it may finally 
be observed that several of the wines cdebrated 
in ancient times still retain, at least, ^ome share of 
their ancient reputation. Thus a wine produced 
in the very extremity of the Adriatic Oulph, on 
the banks of the Timavns*, and in the vidnity of 



^ This wioe was called Pucioum. The place now bean 
the name pf Castel Duino, and corresponds with the descrip- 
lion given of it by Pliny, taxeo coUe, marUmo ajfiatu^-^A 
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Aqmkia, is still in as great request at Trieste as 
it was formerly in Rome; as is the Rhetian wioe 
so mocb extolled by Virgil at Venice and Vercntu 
The wioes of Luna and Fhrenoe are even now 
much esteemed all o^er the north of Italy^ as are 
those of the Alban Mount y including Frescati and 
Gensano, in Rome. The vines that flourish on 
the sides and around the base of Vesuvius still 
continue to furnish a rich and delicious wine, well 
known to all travellers^ and to most readers 
under the appellation of Lachryma Christi. To 
conclude, Horace has comprised with his usual 
neatness the four principal wines of Italy, all the 
produce of the coast which we have just traversed, 
in the following stanza : 

Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam, mea nee Falerns 
Temperaat vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles*. 

Carm, lib. i. Od. xx. 10. 

Before we arrived at Capua night had set' in. 



rocky hill^ exposed to the sea-breea^. — Nat Hist Lib. xiv. 
cap.Ti. 

* From the C«cabiaa vintage prest 
For you shall flow the racy wine ; 
But ah I my meagre cup's unblest 
With the rich Formian or Falernian Tine. 

Francis, 
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bat it was nigbt io all its charms ; bright^ serene^ 
and odoriferous. The only object tbat could then 
jstrike our eyes or excite our cariosity were the 
bidok^ bright insects, many of which were flying 
about in every direction like sparks of fire, cast- 
ing a vivid light around them, and seeming to 
threaten Che waving corn over which they flitted, 
with' a conflagration. We entered Naples at a 
late hour, and drove to the Gran Bretc^na^ an 
excellent inn on the sea shore, and close to the 
royal garden. 

Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst 
fiiU upon me when I awoke next morning. In 
front and under my windows, the bay of Naples, 
spread its azure surface smooth as glass, while a 
thousand boats glided in diflPerent directions over 
its shining bosom: on the right the town ex- 
tended along the semicircular shore, and PastHpo 
rose close behind it, with churches and villas, 
vineyards and pines scattered in confusion along 
its sides and on its ridge, till, sloping as it ad- 
vanced the bold hill terminated in a craggy pro^ 
montory. On the left at the end of a walk that 
forms the quay and skirts the sea, the Castd del 
Uaoo standing on an insulated rock caught the eye 
for a moment ; while beyond it over a vast ex- 
panse of water, a rugged line of mountains 
stretched forward, and softening its features as it 
projected, presented towns, villages and convents. 
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lodged amidst its forests and precipices, and at 
length terminated in the cape of Minerva now of 
Snrreotiim. Opposite, and foil in front rose the 
island of Caprea: with its white cliffs and ridgy 
summit, placed as a barrier to check the tempest 
and protect the interior of the bay from its fxiry. 
This scene illuminated by a sun that never shines 
so bright on the less favored r^ons beyond the 
Alps, is justly considered, as the most splendid 
and- beautiful exhibition which nature perhaps 
presents to the human eye, and cannot but excite 
in the spectator, when beheld for the first time, 
emotions of delight, and admiration, that border 
on enthusiasm*. 

Nor are the charms of recollection, that are 
capable of improving even the loveliest features of 
nature, here wanting to complete the enchant- 
ment. Naples and its coasts have never been, it 
is true, the theatre of heroic achievements, or the 
stage of grand and unusual incidents; but they 
have been the residence of the great and of the 
wise ; they have aided the meditations of the sage. 



* The bay of Leucadia^ bounded by the bold coasts of 
that island on one side, and of Acamania on the other, and 
interspersed with the TeUhoxdei Insula (the islands of Tele- 
bous) rising in every shape imaginable around, is, I think, 
more beautiful ; but it is now a desert, peopled only by re- 
collections ! 
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and have awakraad the raptures of the poet ; and 
m long as the Latio muses contimie to instmct 
manldDd, sq long will travellers virit with delight 
the academy of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, and 
the birth-place of Tasso. 
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CHAP. X. 



Naples — Its Htstcry — PubUc Buildings— Churchts 
— HaspUals-'^ate of Literature at Naples. 

Naplbs occapies the site of both Palapotis and 
Neapolis in ancimt times, tbongh it inherits the 
name of the latter. It is of Grecian origin^ and 
is first mentioned by Titns Livins as having in 
«oojnnctiofi with Palapoks joined the Smnmtes in 
a confederacy against the Romans*. PalapoHs 
was taken two years after, and Naples most have 
shared its fate. The latter seems indeed to have 
bc^n of little consideration at that time, tbongh 
it continued to increase rapidly, and in the conrse 
of not many years eclipsed the splendor, usurped 
the territory, and gradually obliterated the very 
name of the former. It seems to have attached 
itsdf closely to the Roman interest, in little more 
than a century firom the above-mentioned period, 
and to have acquired under die protection of the 



♦Aq.U. 0.427. 
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Roman republic no small degree of prosperity and 
importance. It remained faithful to its allies 
even after the carnage of CanruB and the revolt of 
the Campanians ; and such was the strength of 
its ramparts that Annibal himself shrunk from 
the difficulties of an attack*. The generons offer 
which they had previously made to the Roman 
senate must naturally inspire a very favorable 
idea of the opulence, and which is infinitely more 
honorable, of the magnanimity of this city-f*. 
This attachment to the Roman cause excited the 
resentment of the Carthaginian, who ravaged the 
Neapolitan territory with more than his usual 
jerocity. 

From this period little or no mention is made 
of Naples for a long series of years, during which 
it seems to have enjoyed in undisturbed tranqaiU 
lity its original laws and language, and all the 
advantages of its fertile soil, and unrivalled sitpa- 
tion. Its coasts during this interval became the 
winter retreats of the luxurious Romans, and 
there were few among the illustrious characters 
which distinguished the fall of the republic and 
the birth of the monarchy, who had not a villa on 
jts shores or amid the romantic recesses of its 
mountains. The presence of Horace, Virgil, and 



* LdY. xxiii. 1. t xxii. 32. 
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tiis imitator Silias Italicos, and their fcmd attacb- 
ment to its delightful scenery were lasting and 
honorable distinctions ; while the fonl indulgences 
of Tiberius^ and the wild and cruel freaks of Cali- 
gula were its scandal and its scourge. 

The first recorded eruption of VeMohts* iut^v^ 
rupted its enjoyments and wanted its coasts, and 
the civil wars and barbaric incursions that suc-^ 
ceeded each other so rapidly during the ensuing 
centuries^ involved it in the general calamities of 
Italy and of the empire. However it seems to 
have suffered less than most other cities during 
this disastrous era, as it retained longer its legiti^ 
mate sovereign, the Emperor of Constantinojde, 
and with him its language and many of its ancient 
laws, and by his power or rather by the veneration 
still attached to his name, it was not unfreqwutly 
protected from the ravages and insults of con- 
tending barbarians*)*'. When the eastern empire 
sunk into a state of irretrievable weakness and 
insignificance, Naples was threatened, harassed, 
and plundered successively by the Lombards, the 



• A. D. 79. 

t It was taken by the Ooths under Theodbric, but re- 
taken and restored to the Grecian empire by Belisarius. It 
seems to have been attached to its Gothic rulers, and when 
assailed by the Roman general made a vigorous but useless 
resistance. 
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Saimceofty tad the Normans, who in their torn b^- 
^%M»M* the prey of the Germans, the French, and 
the SpuiiMrds. The latter at length remained it» 
acknowledged omtei^, goi^raed it for many yean 
by Ticeroys, aad at length ga^e k a king id Ae 
ptason of tlie prtaent sorerdgn Charles IV. ' Of 
aU iheae difierent trikies maoy traces may be di»^ 
ccMMred. in the famgoage, the manners, and the 
i^pqpiearanee of its inhobhaaCs. Gnfk its origioi^ 
iMgnag^ femaioed the prevailing dialect 1<mg 
after its aobmissioii to the power of Rome ; as ap^ 
pears from variooa ckciimstan<^es, bat particalarJy 
from tkait of Qreek maanscripts only being dis- 
covwed at 12frctti(Metrm. |t may indeed be doubted 
whfldier pure Latin ever was the vulgar language 
at Naples j at present there are mpre Qredc words 
iaterorai^ed with the common dialect than are to 
be fpund in any other part of Italy. FiOTch 
pronunciation has commmiicated some share of its 
infection, and Saracenic left considerable aDoj 
behind. 

No vestiges remain of the ancient beauty or 
magnificence of this city. Its temples, its theatres^ 
its basilicae have been levelled by earthquakes, 
or destroyed by barbarians. Its modem edifices, 
whether churches or palaces, are less remarkable 
for their taste than for their magnitude and riches. 
It is however highly probable that Naples is at 
present more opulent, more populous, and ia 
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eweFj respect more flowiftbing than she Imm ever 
before bee» even Id tbe most brilliant periods of 
her bistoty. 

Naples sealed in tbe bosom of a capactons 
baveo^ spreads bet greatness and her popolatioa 
along its sboire^ asd covers ks shelving coasts and 
bordering mountains with ber villas, ber gardens^ 
and ber retreats. Contabidg within her own walls 
more than four hwdr^ thousand iobalrilants^ she 
sees one hundred thdnsand mok« enliven htr 
suburbs, that stretch in a magnificent and most ez^ 
tensive sweep from Pffrtki to tbe promontory 4i 
MisemUy and fill a spacious line of siasleeD miles 
along tbe shore with life and activity. In si»^ 
and number of inhabitants she ranks as the third 
city in Europe, and from ber situation and superb 
show, she may justly be considered as tbe Queen 
of the Mediterranean*. The internal appearance 
of Naples is in general pleasing ; the edifices are 
lof^ and solid ; tbe streets 9» wide as in any con^ 
tinental city ; tbe Strada Toledo is a mile in length, 
and with tbe quay which is very extensive and 



* It is ioqpoMible not to smile in penisliig Thonson^s 
descriptioo of the loneliness and devastation of this yeiy 
coast, once swanning with inhabitants, now, as he repre- 
sents it, turned into a desert. But some allowance must be 
made even for exaggeration, when the subject is so intozi^ 
eating.— .See Liberty, I 880. 
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weH-bo3t> forms the grand and dfiBtingaishing fea- 
tures of the city. In fact, the Chima, with the 
royal garden, Mergyllina and Sta. Lucia, which 
spread along the coast for so considerable a space, 
and present anch an immense line of lofty edifices, 
are sufficient to give an appearance of grandenr to 
any city. 

As for architectural magnificence Naples pos- 
sesses a very small afaare ; the prevailing taste if a 
series of absurd fashions deserve that appellation, 
has always been bad.* Moresco, Spanish, and 
Roman, corrupted and intermingled together de- 
stroy all appearance of unity and symmetry, and 
form a monstrous jumble of discordance. The 
magnificence therefore of the churches and palaces 
consists first in their magnitude, and then in paint- 
ings, marbles, and decorations in general ; wbidi 
however are seldom disposed with judgment and 
when best disposed, are scattered around with a 
profiision that destroys their efiect. 

To describe the public edifices of Naples would 
be to compose a guide. I shall- therefore content 
myself with a few observations on some remark- 
able objects in them, or connected with them. 
Several churches are supposed to occupy the sites 
of ancient temples, the names and memory of 
which have been preserved by this circumstance. 
Thus the cathedral is said to stand on the sub- 
structions of a temple of Apollo ; that of the Santi 
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JpastoU rises on the rains of a temple of Mercnrjr. 
&. Mdria Maggkre was originally a temple of 
Diana^ &c. Of these chnrches some are adorned 
wftfa the pillars and die marbles of the temples to 
which they have socceeded. Thus the cathedral 
is supported by more than a hundred colnmns of 
granite, which belonged to the edifice over which 
it is erected ; as did the forty or more pillars that 
decorated the treasury, or rather the chapel c^ 
St. Januarws. The church itself was built by an 
Adgerin prince, and when scattered or rather 
destroyed by earthquakes, it was rebuilt by a 
Spanish sotereign. It is Gothic, but strangely 
disfigured by ornaments and reparations in dif- 
fierent styles. In the subterraneous chapel under 
the choir is deposited the body of St.Januaritis. 
His supposed blood is kept in a vial in the Tesoro 
(treasury), and is considered as the most valuable 
of its deposits, and indeed as the glory and the 
ornament of the cathedral and of the city itself. 
Into the truth of the supposition little inquiry is 
made; and in this respect the Neapolitans seem 
to have adopted the maxim of the ancient Grer'^ 
mans, ^' Sanctms ac reoerentms de Diis credere quam 
sdre^r The blood of St. Stepfien in the church of 



* It is more holy and more reverent to believe things 
that appertain to the gods, than to know them.— -Tac. de Mar. 
Germ, 34^ 

VOL. H. Z 
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iSSr. Gaudioso belonging to tbe Benedictine Nons, i» 
said to liqaefy in tbe same manner ; bat only once 
a-year on tbe festival of tbe martyr*. 

Tbe Santi JpostoU is in its origin perbi^s tbe 
most ancient cburcb in Naples, and was, if we 
may credit tradition, erected by Constantine upon 
tbe mins of a temple of Mercnry ; it has howefer 
been rebuilt partially more tban once, and finally 
with great magnificence. Tbe cbnrch of St Fanl 
occupies the site of a temple of Castor and Poliox ; 
the front of this temple, consisting of eight Cofin^ 
tbian pillars, was destroyed by tbe eartbqaake of 
1688. Two only were restored^ and now form 
part of tbe frontispiece of tbe church. The in- 
ferior is spacious, well proportioned, and finely 
incrusted with marble. Tbe chancel is very ex- 
tensive, and all supported by antique pillars; it is 
supposed to stand over tbe theatre where Nero 
first disgraced himself by appearing as a public 
singer : some vestiges of this theatre may still be 
traced by an observing antiquary. Tbe church of 



* The Author has been accused of a want of candor, ia 
not haying expressed in a more explicit manner his opinion 
of the miracle alluded to ; few readers, he conceives, wiH 
be at a loss to discover it; but if a more open declaration 
can give any satis&ction, he now declares, that he does not 
believe the liquefying substance to be the blood of St. Ja- 
nuarius. 
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St. liBppo Neri is remarkable for tbe miinber of 
ancient pillars that support its triple row of aisles 
on both sides of tbe nave. St. Lorenzo^ belonging 
to a convent founded by Charles of AnjcUy is a 
monument of the hatred which that prince bore 
tb popular representation. It stands on the site 
of the Basilica Augusta, a noble and magmficent 
ball, which at tbe period of the first entrance of 
the French was the place of public assembly where 
tbe senate and people of Naples met in council. 
Charles suppressed the assemblies, demolished the 
hall, 'and in the year 1S66 erected tbe church 
which now occupies its place. The establishment 
of a free and just government would have been a 
work more agreeable to tbe will, and more con- 
formable to the attributes, of tbe common Father 
of all, than the erection of a temple on the ruins 
of public property, and in defiance of justice. 

Of all the Neapolitan churches, that De Spirito 
Santo in the Strada Toledo is tbe most worthy of 
notice in my opinion, because the purest and sim- 
plest in architecture. The exterior is indifleren^ 
or rather, it was neyef finished, or at least deco- 
rated. Tbe interior is large, well proportioned, 
adorned with Corinthian pilasters, and a r^ular 
entablature and cornice. It is well lighted, per- 
haps indeed ioo much so, on account of the f^bite* 
ness of its walls and vault. It is not, however, 
entirely exempt from tbe usual defect, a super- 
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abnndance of ornaments, and it wants a softer add 
mellower color to please the eye. 

The chapel of St. John the EvofigeBst was 
erected by the celebrated Pantanus, and is remark- 
able for the Latin sentences, moral and political^ 
engraved on its front They are misplaced, and 
ostentations; though solid, and in langtiage not 
inelegant. The epitaph, composed by Pontamts 
hiniself, has the merit of originality ; bnt his best 
and most durable epitaph is the tribute paid to 
him by Sannazarm*. 

In the clbister of the canons regular attached 
to the parochial chnrch of St. AgndlOj stands the 
tomb of the poet Marini, ornamented with a bronie 
statue ; the whole erected at the request of the 
celebrated Manso, the friend of TasM and of Mil- 
ton, who left by will a sum of money to defray 
the expense. 

The sepulchral chapel of the famify San Stoero 
deserves to be mentioned, toot so much on accondt 
of its architecture, or even of it^ decorations, or of 
the order with which the monuments are dispos^ 
(though all these are worthy of notice) as od 
account of three particular statues, two of which 
display the patient skill, the third, the genius of 
the sculptor. The first is a representation of 



* £l«g. i. 9. 
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Modesty (Pador) covered from head to foot with 
a veil ; bat so delicate, so ^ipparently transparent 
is the veil^ that through its textare the spectator 
fimcies he can trace not only the general ootlines 
of the figure, but the very features and expression 
of the countenance. It bias been asserted, that the 
ancients never veiled the whole countenance of 
their statues, and that the art of making the form 
appear as it were through the foldings, is a modern 
improvement. However, there are antique statues 
ev^ to the north of the Alps, in which the same 
effect is visible, and every traveller who has visited 
the gallery at Dresden, will immediately recollect 
some female figures (Vestals, I think) where the 
knee, the arm, the breast, appear as if visible 
through the beautiful dri^pery thrown over them. 
It roust, however, be acknowledged, that in the 
art of producing this illusion, the modems equal 
the ancients ; and of their skill in this respect, no 
better instances can be produced than the above* 
mentioned statue; a most beautiful one of St. Ce- 
cilia, in Rome ; and a third m the chapel which I 
am now describing. It represents our Saviour 
extended in the sepulchre ; it is covered like the 
preceding with a veil, and Kke it exhiUts the form 
which it infolds, with all its features majestic and 
almost divine even in death. This is, indeed, an 
exquisite piece of workmanship; it displays not 
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oDly as much art and patience as that of Modesty^ 
bat the very sonl, the genins, the soblime concep* 
tions of the scnlptor. It is generally attributed 
to Corradim, as is the latter^ and snflices alone to 
establish his reputation, and rank him among the 
first of artists. Bnt the Neapolitans, who are a 
Httle jealoos of the merit of strangers, ascribe it 
and the two others to Gimeppc San Martino^ their 
countryman, whom they represent as the best 
sculptor of the times. The attention of strangers 
is generally directed to another statue or groupe 
in the same chapel, representing a man entangled 
in a net, and endeavoring, with the aid of a genius, 
to disengfage himself. It is called II Disinganato 
(the Undeceived), and is supposed to represent, 
under this allegorical symbol, the conversion of 
one of the princes of the family to whidi the 
chapel belongs. The allegory is forced ; and the 
execution of the work shews only the patience 
and nicety, with which the sculptor managed the 
i:hisel. 

To this catalogue one church more must be 
added, though it is inferior to most in Naples, in 
size, materials, and decorations. But it has a 
more powerful claim to our attention than either 
marble or architecture can give it; it has the 
genius of Sannazarius to recommend it, and its 
name is interwoven with the title of one of the 
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most beantifbl poems* which have appeared in 
the Lajtin laDgaage, since the revival of letters. 



* The poem opens with the foUowing magnificent proe- 
mium: 

Yirginei partus, magnoque aequaeva parenti 

Progenies, superas caeli quae missa per auras, 

Antiquam generis labem mortalibus aegris 

Abluit, obstnictique viam patefecit olympi. 

Sit mihi, Caelicolae, primus labor : hoc mihi primum 

Surgat opus : yos auditas ab origine causas 

£t tanti seriedi, si fas, evolvite facti. 

The virgin-bom, coeval with his sire, 

Who left the mansions of celestial bliss, . ' 

To wash away from fainting man the stain 

Of sin original, and open'd wide 

The l<Hig-obstructed way to light and Heav'n-* 

Be he my earliest theme ; with him, my Muse, 

Begin. Ye Powers above, if nought forbid 

My {Hous task, unfold the hidden cause 

And all the progress of a scheme so great ! 

In the following verses, the poet describes the situation 
and the object of the church which he had erected : they 
are inserted not only on account of their connexion with the 
subject and their rich poetical coloring, but because with the 
preceding passage, they afford a very fair specimen of the 
style and the manner of the author. 

Tuque adeo spes fida hominum, spes fida Deorum, 
Alma parens, quam mille acies, quaequeaetheris alti 
Militia est, totidem currus, tot signa tubacque. 
Tot litui comitantur, ovantique agmina gyro 
Adglomerant : niveis tibi si solennia templis 
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The church is called, from the poem, Del Parto 
(of the PkitnritioD) ; it was erected, with die litde 
convent annexed to it, on the site of his favorite 
Vilia MergyUina, and was endowed by the poet. 



Serta damns : si inaiisiiras tibi ponimiiB aras 
Exciso in scopulOy floctos nnde anrea canos 
Despiciens, celso se cnlmine MergyUina 
Adtollit, nautisque procul venientibus offert : 
Si laudes de more tuas, si sacra, diemqne, 
Ac coetns late insignes, ritusqae dicamns, 
Annua felicis colimus dum gaudia partus : 
Tu yatem ignarumque viae, insuetumque labon, 
Diva, mone, & pavidis jam laeta adiabere coeptis. 

Celestial queen 1 
Thou, on whom men below and saints above 
Their hopes repose ! on whom the bannered hosts 
Of Heay'n attend— ten thousand squadrons arm'd. 
Ten thousand cars self-moVd, the clarion shiiU, 
The trumpet's yoice — while round, in martial pomp. 
Orb within orb the thronging seraphs wheel ;— 
If on thy fime, of snow-white marble rear'd, 
I offer yearly gar^ds ; if I raise 
Enduring altars in the hoHoVd rock. 
Where MergyUina, lifidng her tall head. 
Looks down upon the foamy waves beneath, 
A sea-mark to the passing sailor's eye ; — 
If with due rey'rence to tby name, I pay 
The solemn rites ; the sacrificial pomp. 
When each returning year we celebrate 
The wond'rous mysfry of the birth divine,— 
Bo thou assist tiiy feeble bard, unus'd 
To tasks so great, and wand'ring on his way,— 
Guide thou my efibrts, and inspire my song. 
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It took ks amine from the quarter in which it 
stood^ which is still called Mergj^Uma, occupying 
the brow and side of a hill that slopes gently to 
the bay. Its situation is delicious, and the view 
fix>ni it as extensive, as varied, and as beautiful 
as the eye of a poet, in Jme phrenx^f rdUngj can 
contemplate. Its value was moreover enhanced 
by the dignity of the donor ; and in the eyes of 
the poet, without doubt, the smiles of the royal 
patron added new lustre to the native beauties of 
the scenery. He accordingly frequently alludes to 
his beloved retreat oi MergyUxna in his diflEsrent 
poems, and devotes one entire ode to its charms*. 



* Rnpis O sacrSy pelagique custos 
Villa nymphamm domus, et propioqnae 
Doridosy regum deciis una quondam 
Delici«que 



Tu mihi solos nemorum recessos 
Das, et hserentes per opaca laorus 
Saza; tu fontes, Agamppi^amqae 
Antra reclosis ! 

My villa feir I that seem'st to rriga 
O'er the tall rocks» the sparkling main I 
Where Doris and her sister-nymphs resort. 
Where once proud monarchs dwell'd, and held their 
joyfol court 



There many a cool recess is found, 

There laurels shade the sacred ground ; 

In 
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This villa was d^troyed by the Prince of Onmge^ 
who commanded the garrison daring, the cde* 
brated siege of Naples by the French. Whether 
this act of destmction was necessary or not^ it is 
impossible for ns to determine ; but it is not pro- 
bable that it was, or coold be intended as a per- 
sonal injury. However the indignant poet resented 
it as snch^ and conceived an unrelenting hatred 
towards that general. On the mins of the vilk^ 
the diorch of which we now speak was erectedi 
and dedicated Virgini parienti, or De Partu*. It 
is neither large, nor remarkable for its architectore 
or ornaments. The sole object of cariosity in it 
is the tomb of the founder, adorned with statues 
and basso relievos, representing the subject of his 
poems ; the materials are rich, and the execution 
good; but figures representing pagan divinities, 
satyrs, and nymphs, are ornaments ill adapted to 
the tomb of a Christian poet, and strangely mis* 
placed in a Christian church. It is impossible, 
however, not to smile at the awkward attempt of 
the good fathers to remedy this incongruity, by 
inscribing the name of David under the statue of 



In fiEuncy there I drink Castslia's well, 

Andy to my fancy, there the tuneful Muses dwdl. 

^ To the parturient Virgin, or Of the Parturition. 
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Apollo^ and that of Jadith under Minarva. The 
epitaph was composed by Bembo : 

Da sacro cineri flores. Hie ille Maroni 
Sincerus mu8& proximus ut tumulo *• 

In one of the little chi^s there is a picture 
of St. Michael trampling on Satan. It is obsenr%» 
ble» that the latter is represadted with the face of 
a beantifol female^ and the reason given is whisi- 
sical enough. The countenance of the devil is the 
picture of a very beautiful lady^ who unfortunately 
fell in love with Diomedes Carqffoy Bishop of 
Arianoy who, to shew his abhorrence of her sacri- 
l^ous passion, when fitting up this chapel for his 
mausoleum, ordered the painter to degrade her 
into the infernal spirit, and place her prostrate 
under the spear of the archangel. For the satis- 
faction of the ladies, I must add, that this ui^aU 
lant prelate has not been canonized. A Last 
Supper in another chapel is supposed to be a mas- 
ter-piece, though the name of the painter is not 
known. 

I must observe, in closing these few cursory 
observations on the churches of Naples, that not- 
withstanding the bad taste which prevails very 



* UpoD the sacred dust be fiow'rets spread : 
He sung like Mara <Hioe; he rests by Maro, dead. 
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geDerally in the arcbiteetore and the decorations 
of tb^e edifices^ tbe traveUer will find in most 
of tbem 8ometbiDg tbat merits observation. In 
paintings in particular tbe Neapolitan churches 
are very ricb^ and there are few among tbem that 
caooot boast of one or more exquisite specimens 
of this art. 

Bot if tbe cbarches do no credit to tbe taste of 
the Neapolitans^ the hospitals reflect mndi honor 
on their charity. These establishments are rerj 
nomerons^ and adapted to every species of distress 
to which man is subject in mind or body. Many 
of them are richly endowed^ and all clean^ well 
attended and well regulated. One circumstance 
almost peculiar to Italian hospitals and charitable 
foundations^ contributes essentially to their spI^fK 
dor and prosperity ; it is, tbat they are not only 
attended by persons who devote themselves en- 
tirely and without any interested views to the 
relief of suffering humanity ; but tbat they are 
govamed and inspected not nominally, but realty^ 
by persons of tbe first rank and education, wbo 
manage tbe interests of tbe establishments with 
a prudence and assiduity which they seldom per- 
haps display in their own domestic eccNdomy. 
Besides, to almost every hospital is attached one 
and sometimes more confraternities, or pious asso- 
ciations, formed for the purpose of relieving some 
particular species of distress, or of averting or re- 
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medyiog some evil. Tb^e cdnfraternities thongfa 
foQoded opon the basis of equality^ and of course 
open to all ranks^ generally contain a rery ccm- 
dderable proportion of noble persons^ wbo make 
it a point to falfil tbe dmies of th^ association witk 
an ezactpess as honorable to themselves^ as it fs 
exemplary and beneficial to the public. These 
persons visit the respeetiire hospitals almost daily^ 
inquire into the situation and circumstances of 
every patient^ and oftentimes attend on them per* 
sonally, and render them the most hnmUe servi^ 
ces. They perform these duties in disguise, and 
generally in tbe dress or uniform worn by tbe con- 
fraternity^ fw the express purpose of diverting 
public attention from the individuals, and fixing it 
on the object only of the association. Instead of 
description^ which would be here misplaced, I shall 
insert a few observations. 

Of charitable foundations in Naples^ the num« 
her is above sixty. Of these seven are hospitals 
properly so called : thirty at least are conservato- 
ries or receptacles for helpless orphans, foundlings, 
Sue. : five are banks for tbe relief of such indus^ 
trious poor as are distressed by the occasional want 
of small sums of money; the odiers are eithet* 
schools or confraternities. Tbe incomes of most 
of these establishments, particularly of the hospi* 
tals, are in general very considerable, but seldom 
equal to tbe expenditure. Tbe annual deficiency. 
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how great Boever it may be, is abundantly aop- 
plied by donaticms^ most of which come fromnii- 
known benefactors. 

The two principal hospitals are that called 
DegU Incurakiii (of the Inoirable), which notwkb- 
standing its title is opra to sick persons of all de- 
scriptions, and constantly relieves more dum eigh- 
teen hnndred ; and that Ddia Sma. Annunziata^ 
which is immensely rich, and destined to reodfe 
fonndlingSy penitent females, &c. and said some- 
times to harbor two thousand. To each belong in 
the first place a villa, and in the second a cemetery. 
Tbe villa of the first is situated at Torrt del Greco^ 
and is destined for the benefit of convalescents, 
and such as labor under distempers that require 
free air and exercise. A similar rural retreat 
ought to belong to every great hospital established 
in large cities, where half the distempers to which 
the poorer classes are liable, arise from constant 
confinement, and the want of pure ain The ce- 
metery is in a different way, of at least equal ad* 
vantage to public health. It was apprdiended, 
and not without reason, that so many bodies ai 
must be carried out from an hospital, especially in 
unhealthy seasons, might if deposited in any dmrcb 
or church-yard, within the city, infect the air and 
produce or propagate contagious diseases. To 
prevent such evils, the.sum of forty-^ight thousand 
five hundred ducats, raised by voluntary eontribo- 
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tion^ was laid oat in purchasing and fitting np for 
the purpose a field about half a mile irom the walls 
of the city on a rising ground. A little neat 
church is annexed to it^ with^ apartments for the 
officiating dergy^ and the persons attached to the 
service of the cemetery^ and the road that winds 
up the hill to it is lined with cypresses. The 
burial ground is divided into three hundred and 
sixty-six large and deep vaults^ one of which is 
opraed every day in the year^ and the bodies to 
be interred deposited in order. These vaults are 
covered with flags of lava that fit exactly^ and 
completely close every aperture. The bodies are 
carried out at night time> by persons appointed for 
the purpose, and every precaution taken to pre- 
vent even the slightest chance of infection. All is 
done gratis and the expences requisite supplied by 
public charity. 

It is to be regretted that this method of burying 
the dead has not been adopted in every hospital 
and parish in Naples, and indeed in every town 
and city not in Italy only but all over EUirope. 
It b really lamentable that a practice so disgusting, 
not to say so pernicious, as that of heaping up 
putrid carcases in churches, where the air is ne- 
cessarily confined, and in church-yards in cities, 
where it cannot have a very free circulation, 
should be so long and so obstinately retained. It 
would be difficult to discover one single argument 
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drawn either from the priociples of religion or 
from the dictates of reason in its favor; while its 
iBoooTeniencies and miacbidb are visible and almost 
tangible* 

In the early ages of Christianity the honor of 
bmg deposited in the chnrch was reserved to 
martyrs ; and the Emperor Cionstantine only re- 
quested to be allowed to lie in the porch of the 
Basilica of the apostles^ which be himself hsd 
ejected in Constantinople. Hmice the eloqaeot 
Chrysostom when speaking of the triumph of 
Christianity^ ezultingly observes^ that tbe Caesars 
rabdoed by the humble fishermen whom they had 
persecuted^ uqw appeared as suppliants be£3re 
Aem, and gloried in occupying the place of 
porters at the doors of their sepulchres. Bishops 
tad priests distingaished by their leamii^ seal 
and sanctity, were gradaally permitted to sbsre 
the honors of martyrs, and to repose with them 
in the sanctuary itself. A pious wish in some to 
be deposited in the neighborhood of such holy 
persons, and to rest under the shadow of the 
altars ; and in others an al>surd love of diatinctioa 
even beyond tbe grave ; to which may be added^ 
I fear, the avarice of the cleigy, who by making 
such a distinction expeni^ive, rendered it enviable; 
by degrees broke through all the wholesome re* 
strictions of antiquity, and at length converted 
the noblest of public edifices, the Basilicse, tbe 
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temples of the Eternal^ tbe seats of holiness and 
purity^ into so many dormitories of the dead^ 
feeeptacles of patridity, and vast infi^cted chamel 
hoDses. 

Notwithstanding the decrees of synods and the 
representations of the faculty; notwithstanding 
tbe dictates of reason and the interests of healthy 
^is abose went on increasing and continaed fsr 
ages in force and fashion. The first attempt I 
believe to check or rather to remove it entirely^ 
was made by the Elmperor Joseph, who pro- 
hilnted by edict the interment of bodies not in 
churches only, but even in towns and their 
snbnrbs. This edict still prevails in the Low 
ConntrieSy and if I mistake not in the Austrian 
territories in general, though certain clauses gave 
GOQsiderable oflFence, and suspended for some 
time its full effect. The Emperor who in his 
zeal for reformation, often forgot that opinion 
will not always bend even to power, conceived 
it seems that the sooner the carcase is reduced to 
dost the better; he therefore proscribed the use 
of coffins, as calculated to prolong the state of 
putrefaction, and ordered lime to be strewed 
over the corps to accelerate its dissolution. This 
rq;ulation excited universal disgust, not only be- 
cause unusual and contrary to the natural feelings, 
or which is nearly the same thing, to the uni- 
versal practice of mankind; but because very 

VOL. II. . A A 
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apfonkt to that tanderoeas and tesfMct eimi for 
the inioB of the biiiiuio form^ which if Dot enforced 
by tbe precepts^ bos at all times been inspired bf 
the genius of Christianity. Not perhaps without 
reason. That divine religion is ever intent on 
the grand object of raisings aggrandising ami per- 
fecting oor nature ; while it teadieB ns to consider 
oBiseWes as destined to act in a nach higher and 
mor^ glorioos sphere than oar present state, it 
nattorally pron^pts as to look with some degree of 
yeneration even on our bodies*, which tboiq[h 
doomed to death and putrefaction, sball yt one 
day shake off tbe dust of tbe temb) and though 
cerruptikk put on imxtrrupHon, and though morUU 
jmi on immortH&ly. Ttie offensive clame was 
therefore suppressed, and the nsrfnl and laudable 
provisions of th^ diBcree carried very geaeratty mto 
execution. 

Some regulation of the same kind was I think 
made in France, but it was not so comprehensive. 
To bury in churches was prohibited, but vaults 
wei^ allowed, provided they did not open into 
the church, or into any covered eomt or boiMing. 
This was a partial remedy to the evil, but still, 
better tbun none; and it cannot but an^ear sur- 



^ * HoQoro in cineribiis semipa aetfinutatis, toyt St, Am- ^ 
brose. 

*' I honor in onr ash^ the seeds' of eternity.^ 
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prising tJtM the example of two siidi prepooderaiil 
PirvrerB as Fnmoe and Austria shooU a«i bare 
been oiore generally imitated* It is still morer 
astottisbing that in a country governed by pobKe 
reason and goided by paUic interest as Eagkoid 
is (excepting in a few instanees when the infloenca 
of tbe coort or tbe spirit of party may aocideiytaMy 
bias tbe legialatore) no attempts have been made 
to pttt an end to a practice so absurd and pre* 
jtfdica) i especially as tbis practice is nK>re evidently 
daageroas in protestant than in catholic countries t 
as in tbe former^ cbnrdies in general are onlf 
opened for a few hours on one day in the week ^ 
wfaiie in the latter they are never sbnt, and have 
die additional advantage of being fumigated with 
incense and sprinkled with holy water*. 

It cannot bat appear strange that a people so 
dull and nnenligliiened as tbe Turks, should in 
this respect show more sense and even more taste 
than nations in every other respect their soperiors. 
Their cemeteries are in general out of the precincts 
of their eitiesy most commonly on a rising ground, 
wBfi always planted with cedars, cypresses, and 
odoriferovs shrubs, whose deep verdure and grace- 



* At holy water has always a considerable quantity of 
salt mixed with it, its effect w6en sprinkled about a church 
or room must be salubrioflis. 
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fbl fiomii beDding to^i^ry In'ee&e^ giire a mditi* 
Ao\y beauty to the place, and inspire seotimaitA 
tery GODgeniieJ to its destination. I have seeo 
some chrisUan cemeteries (as at Brussels for in- 
stance) situate and laid ont in the Mine advaa* 
tageons and pictnresqae manner, with some ad- 
ditional precautions in the division, so as to 
preclude the possibility of heaping bodies on each 
other, or of crowding them indecently together. 
But even this arrangement is open to improve- 
ments ; and it is to be hoped that such improve- 
ments will ere long be made by tbe wisdom ofB 
British l^slature. 

One remark more upon the Neapolitan hos- 
pitals and I drop the subject. When a patient has 
recovered his health and strength, and is about to 
return to his usual occupations, he reorives from 
the establishment a sum of money sufficient lo 
compensate for the loss of time and labor anavoid^ 
able during his illness ; a most benevolent custom 
and highly worthy of imitation. A long illness 
or dangerous accident deprives a poor labmer or 
artisan so long of his ordinary wages, and throws 
him so far back in bis little economy, that he can- 
not without great difficulty recover himself and 
regain a state of comfort. From this inconvenieoee 
the small sum granted by the charity of the hos- 
pital relieves him, and restores him to his trade 
in health, strength and spirits. 
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The Comervatarii are schools opened for poor 
children of both sexes, where they are educated^ 
fed^ and tanght some handicraft or other. Some 
are in the natnre of working houses and employ 
a prodigious number of indigent persons of both 
sexes in separate buildings, while others are de» 
voted entirely to children educated principally for 
music. These latter institutions have produced 
some or rather most of the great performers and 
masters of the art, who have figured in the churches 
or on the stages of the different capitals of Europe 
for the last hundred years. PaesklB^ Cafftardti 
and Fergckst were formed in these seminaries. 
And indeed Naples is to Italy, what Italy is to 
the world at large, the great school of music, 
where that fascinating art is cultivated with the 
greatest ardor; and ardor oftentimes carried to an 
extreme and productive of consequences highly 
mischievous and degrading to humanity. It ig 
true that the castration of boys is rigorously pro- 
hibited by the laws both of church and state ; but 
as long as the fashionable classes in London and 
Paris think proper to encourage and reward by 
enormous wages sikJi performers ; so long venal 
parents in Naples will find means to evade the 
laws, and still continue to sacrifice their unfor- 
tunate children to the hopes, or rather the certainty 
of profit. But this practice is on the decline even 
here; and in justice to the Neapolitans I must 
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obf»rTe» tliat^ if w» may believe them, die opera- 
tion alloded to, is not permitted, nor indeed e¥er, 
practised in their schools; but sncb onbappj 
children when sent from other places are not 
wclnded* 

Of the nqmberless confraternities I shall only 
iptcify sncb as have some nnosoul and very siih 
gnlar object: snch i^ that whose mot^ is Sue-- 
f^frrerc Miserii^, the members of vhich o^ake it 
their dnty to visit condemned ciyiminals, to prepare 
them for death, to accompany them, to execntioa, 
ind to give them a decent burial. They carry 
their charitable attentions still farther, and pcDvide 
fyr the widows and children of these nnbaf^l 
wi'etches. This society was originally compos64 
of some of the first nobility of the city ; but the 
tyrant Philip, inflneneed it seems by motives of 
pc^ical 9iisf»cion, forbid the nobles to enter into 
Ifich associations, and in particular cq^fioed tluf 
one we are speaking of tp the clergy. 

The congregation J)e S. Ivone cowists qf 
lawyers, who undertake to plead the causes of 
tb^ poor grati9, and to furnish aU the eypwses 
necessary to ci^rry their suits through the coort% 
with effect. To be entitled to the assistance BfA 
support of this associatipn, bo recommendaiMou or 



* To auQcof Ike mifortuaate. 
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iotrodnetion i# required ; the perscm applying bus' 
ooty to ditcldse his poverty, and to give a M\ and 
fair statsraeBl of his case. 

Ca^lgregaxkm ddla Croce*^ is composed prin- 
apaliy of nobility, and its object is to relieve the 
poor, and imprisoned ; and particularly to bory 
the bodies of soch distressed and forsaken persons 
when dead* 

The copgregation Delia Sta. Trinka dei Pel^ 
l^grim'^ is destined, as its name imports, more 
particularly for the relief of strangers, and is 
composed <^ persons of all classes who meet in 
its assemblies and fulfil its duties witbcHit distinc- 
tion. It is governed by five persons, one of whom 
presides and is generally a prelate or high officer 
1^ state ; the others are a nobleman, a citisen, a 
lawyer, and an wrtisan. All the members attend 
the hospital in rotation, each for a week, during 
whii^ they receive strangers, wash their feet, 
attend them at table, and serve them with the 
humility and with more than the assiduity of 
menials. 

The congregation of Nobles for the relief of 
the bashful poor: the object of this association is 
to discover and to relieve such industrious per- 
sons as are reduced to poverty by misfortune and 



* The AMociatfon of the Cross. 
t Of the Holy Trinity of Strsagerft. 
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have too iqnch spirit, or too much modesty to 
solicit pablic assistance. The members of this 
association, it is said, discharge its benevolent du- 
ties with a seal, a sagacity^ and what is stfli more 
necessary for the accomplishment of their object, 
with a delicacy and kindness tmly admiraUe. 

All these confraternities have halls, chorcfaes, 
and hospitals, more or less grand and lextensive 
as their object may require, or their means allow. 
I need not enlarge farther upon this ^object, as 
the institutions already mentioned are saffident 
to give the reader an idea of these confraternities, 
and to shew at the same time the extent and the 
activity of Neapolitan benevolence. Math has 
been said and, thongh exaggerations are not un- 
common on this subject, much more may be said 
against the voluptuousness and debauchery of the 
inhabitants of this city; yet it must at the same 
time be confessed, that in the first and most usefioil 
of virtues, the grand characteristic quality of die 
Christian, in Charity, she surpasses many and yields 
to no city in the world *• 



* ETen m the yeiy respect is which Naples is supposed 
to be most deficient, I mean in regard to chastity, there are 
instances of attention to morality not to be equalled in any 
transalpine capital. For instance, there are more retreats 
open to repentant females, and more means employed to se- 
cure the innocence of girls exposed to the dangers of seduc- 
tion l^ their age, their poverty, or by the loss, the ne^ect. 
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Of die royal pidaces, and of those of the rnohU 
litfy the same may be aaid as of the chorebes ; that 
the style of arcbitectoffe b not pnre^ oor of course 
ini(|estic$ that they are io general too moch en- 
cimdMeed with oniaments» thoimh in sevecal the 
apartmrats are on a grand seale^ and ornamented 
with mmjfixm paintings* In the garden of one^ 
the Falazxo Berrio, is a gronpe representing Venns 
and Adonis by Canaoa of exquisite workmanship 
and beanty. The collection of pictnres formerly 
at the Qgfo di Monte had been removed on the 
approach of the French and not replaced. This 
edifice is a royal palace of great extent^ and in a 
deligbtfbl situation^ commanding a fine view of 
the town, and of the bay with all its islands and 
surrounding scenery. It was never finished, and 
is not inhabited. Its apartments were employed 
as picture galleries, and the collection is numerous 
and rich io master-pieces. But as the access to 
this palace is inconvenient on account of its eleva- 
tion, it is the intention of government to transport 
the whole to the Studii or University, a very 
spacious edifice, where is already a noble collection 



or the wickedness of their parents, than are to be found in 
LoBdoB, Paiisy Vienna and Petersbnrgh united. Of this 
latter description there are four hundred educated in one 
anuervaiorio, and not only educated^ but when fit for i 
nagOy portioned out according to their talents. 
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of Statues. Among these the celebrated Harcales 
lyy dycon is the most remarkable. AH these 
statues and monameDts once adorned the FWnesian 
palace in Rome, and vmre transported thence by 
the king of Naples, who sacoeeded to the rkb 
inheritance of the Fkmesian family* The librsry 
of the SMU contains more than fifity thonsaad 
fohimes and some valnaUe mannscripts. Ndthet 
this library nor the collection of statues soffa^ 
mnch from the rapacity of the FVench daring their 
late invasion. This establishment is planned on 
a vast scale, and intended to contain all the royal 
mnsemns and libraries, and to comprise the in-^ 
stmments and apparatns of all the arts and 
sciences. 

Naples is very well supplied with the means of 
instmction as far as depends upon public estaUisb^ 
ments. It has four public libraries, the University 
which I have just mentioned, and six colleges, 
besides schools and conservatorii beyond number. 
The advantages arising from so many literary esta« 
blishments are accordingly very perceptible^ and 
the number of learned men prodoced by Naples 
is equal perhaps to that of any city of the same 
population. Some Neapolitan authors carry their 
pretensions so far as to place the nonnber and 
merit of their writers upon a level with those of 
Paris^ aod from the list of publications which they 
produce, an impartial man would find it difficolt 
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tfi d0aie against tbwd. Thiir Paii^a rimls ob. 
jei^ that erw the tiames of their aotbors^ not tor 
4ay^ tbeir works^ have scarcely passed the Aips^ 
and are not koown evei» in Italy^ beycmd the 
Mrrov cirde of academiciatis, while the names of 
Valtmre^ Marmmiely Sue. are oelcjiirated in every 
capital of Europe, and their works perused in 
eviMry circle. To this o)>ser¥ation the Neapolitans 
raply, that the superior fame of French .authors ia 
owing to the prevalence of the French language^ 
apd that that prevalence is certainly not to be 
^scribed either to its intrinsic merit, or to the 
superior excellence of its literature, hut to the 
prepooderauce of French power. Thus, say they^ 
the French dress has been generally adopted at 
courts, and was during a considerable part of the 
last century the dress of Europe; but uobody 
purely can be so absurd as to pretend that it owed 
its universality either to its gracefulness or its 
coaveoience* The literature therefore like the 
fiiriiioiis of France, was recommended first by 
power and afterwards by custom ; and when we 
add to its intrinsic merits, a great deal of intrigue^ 
of trick, and of noise, we shall discover the real 
eansQs of its ill*^cquired superiority. 

In truth. Frenchmen of every description are 
wmtm wanting in the praises of every thing French^ 
and whatever their diflSerences in other respecta 
may be, all agree in asserting their national pre- 
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tefasioM to nniversal superiority. The Italiao9 
we more modesty because they hare more solidity; 
tbey write to please their own taste and that of 
thostf who choose to read diem : they employ w 
journals to puff off their compositions^ send na 
emissaries to spread thdr fame over distant ccnnh 
tries, and pay no agents in foreign conrts. Tb^ 
leave their language and their works to their own 
native merit, and rest their claim to glory on the 
undisputed excdience of dieir predecessors. As 
for the present reputation of FVench literature, oar 
Neapolitans consider it as the fashion of the day, 
the delirium of the times, and donbt not that k 
will ere long snbside in contmnpt and indiference. 
Such indeed has been die fate of that absurd fond- 
ness for French dress which disgraced our ances- 
tors ; u)d as we now smile at their want of taste 
in giving the preference to garments so stiff, 
graceless, and unnatural : so our descendants may 
possibly contemplate with equal ridicule and sot- 
prise, the preposterous partiality which the present 
age has shewn to the frippery and the tinsel of 
French literature* 

In justice to the Neapolitans it nrast be admit* 
ted, that the progress of French literature bss 
been considerably advanced by the spirit and in- 
trigues of the philosophic party. The Freoeh 
language was the medium by which they were to 
disseminate their opinions ; no e^pensi therefore 
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was spared, ao eacertioo was wanting lo extend ka 
we and influence. Teachers were hired and aent 
to the most distant towns to disseminate its prin- 
ciplesy and to fiMalitate its acquisition. Attempts 
wMre made to undermine, at least secretly to lessen 
the respect paid to the ancient languages^ particu- 
larly Latin ; and die Gallic idiom with its lumber 
^ apxiliaries, its nasal dissc a Mmce^ and tmncated 
syllables was compared, nay almost preferred to 
the simplicity, harmony, and fulness of that divine 
dialect But independent of language, the Nea- 
politans certainly have the advantage in point of 
acience and of ancient literature, particularly Greek, 
a language much neglected in France, and indeed 
in most continental universities*. But whatever 



* The writer happened to be present in a large party 
when the conversation turned upon modem literature, a dis- 
cussion arose between two persons about the comparatiTe 
merit of Italian and French literature. One, a gentlemaa of 
rery general information and a traveller, well acquainted 
with the scenery and antiquities of Italy, eiqpressed however 
great contempt for its literature, and seemed astonished that 
Us opponent could even think of putting it in competitioa 
with the master-pieces with which the French language 
abounded. This brougjit on a comparison of poets, his- 
torians, essajrifts, Ac &c. in which the Italians must always 
have the advantage, both in numbers and ezceUeace. Some 
months after die two disputants happened accidentally to 
meet again, when the same subject being slighdy hinted, it 
appeared that the champion for French literature had en- 
tirely changed his opinion. The truth, it seems was, that he 
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maj be oor opfarioo of tlie claime of o«r Neapplkaii 
Mtentti to pvecedence on tfaii oceasion, we mote 
aokqowled^ that there exist m this capital a 
?a|t maiB of mfonnatioo^ a great activity of nmd 
aod a woaderftil aptitode, fostered by the aereirity 
of the climate, to eaooAkmce in every hnmeh dF 
gc icwco sod compoaition* 

Few cities stand la less need of architectartl 
■HiguifieeDee or iateraal attractioat than Kaples; 
bad it even fewer artificial recommeBdationsy if 
would still be a mocrt desirable resideDce. So 
beantlfol is its neighborhood! so deffciooa ica 
eKmate ! Before it spreads the sea, with its berya, 
promontoriea, and islands; behind it rise SMMn»- 
tains and rocks in every fantastic form, and shmp 
dothed with verdnre ; on each side swell hills and 
hillocks covered with groves, and gardens,^ and 



kad deroled Ms tune and atteaCkMi to the Trencli langsage, 
and had iaibibed among tliat yeIii people a eoafenpt for Hieir 
more^ learned and more modest neighbors. He had never 
heard the names, nor eren suspected the existence of th r e es 
fourths of the Italian writers, and was surprised when hi 
turned hb attention that way to find a mine so rich an^ m- 
eidiaustible. The situation of this o^ntleman is periiaps that 
of many readers well acquainted with French writers, but 
totaf strangers to the ItaMan. Yet these latter have been, 
as fblAsire very candMy acknowledges, their, masters, aad 
have imparted to them that share of taste, seienee, and re- 
finement, in which they glory, and vamly afiect to equil their 
teachers. 
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orchards blooming with fmits and flowers. Every 
morning, a gale springing from the sea brings 
vigor and coolness with it^ and tempers the greatest 
heats of summer with its freshness. Every even- 
ing, a breeze blowing from the hills and sweeping 
all the perfnmes of the country before it, fills the 
nightly atmosphere with fragrance. 

It is not snrprising therefore, that to snch a 
country and snch a climate the appellation of 
Felix should have been so often given; that its 
sweets should be supposed to have enervated an 
army of barbarians ; that the Romans covered its 
coasts with their villas ; and that so many poets 
should have made the ddkiaus Partkcnope their 
theme and their retreat. 

Nunc BioUes urbi ritus atqne hospita mnsis 
Otia, %t ezemptum cum gravioribus «vuni. 
. Sirenum dedit una, suum et memorabile nomen 
Pardienope* SiL lial. Lib. m. 31. 



* Now learned ease, by every muse adom'd, 
And customs mild, and aodal manners grace 
Her happy walls, and free from gnawing cares. 
The tide of life there glides serenely on. 
To her Parthenope tie Siren lent 
Her memorable name. 
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CHAP. XI. 



VtrgiTi Tomb — Grotto qf Po$il^—Lago d'Agnmm 
— Grotto del Cane — Astrom — NUida — Poxsatob 
— Cicero s Acadenda and Cunum FtUa. 

Undbr oar windows and bordering on the beacb 
k the royal garden, laid ont in parterres, and 
walks shaded by rows of orange trees* In tbe 
middle stands the Toro Famese, the celebrated 
Famesian ball, a gronp representing Ampbion, 
and Zethns binding Dirce to the boms of a bnlK 
It was discovered in the midst of a heap of robbish 
in one of the halls of the baths of Caracalla at 
Rome, first deposited in the Famesian palace, and 
thence transported to Naples. The bnll is consi- 
dered as the finest sculptured qnadraped in exist- 
ence ; the other figures are modem* This garden 
has not the Inznriance of shade that promises 
coolness daring the sultry hours of the day; hot 
in the evening it afibrds a delicious retreat to the 
traveller who, as be reclines over the waves that 
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baAe tbe terrace wall, enjoys at once tbeir fresh^ 
ness and tbeir mnrmors. 

Proceeding westward along tbe Chiaia and 
keeping towMils Abe be«cb> .W€ cao^ to tbe qnarter 
called MergyUina. To ascend ffae bill of Pasitipo 
over wbose sides tbis qnarter spreads^ we tnmed 
to .tb^ fi^f aqA fo^wed a stseet winding as a 
AlMrcase op itbe 8teep> and ter.aiinating at a garden 
gAku Havu^ entered^ we pqrfiiied a patb throogh 
« v|riQ6jFard^ and .descending .a little we came ito a 
Atpall aqpace boilding^ flat'^roofisd^ placed qn a 
Mrt of plalibmi on tbe Ibcow .of a precipice oil 
lOne didei and on tbe otber ^beltered bj a snper- 
ioemirfwit rock. An aged Jlex spreading froqi 
4be .sides of .tbe, rock, and bending over tbe edifice 
cpjrers itbe ^oof with its ever verdant fc^'age. 
Noviberlass sbmbs spring aronnd, and interwoven 
with ivy dotbe tbe .wallsi and hang in £3stoonp 
oiv«r the precipice. The edifice .before us was an 
.^menC rtomb-^tbe tomb of Vi^il ! We entered ; 
# vaulted cell and two modem windows alone 
present tbemselves to view ; tbe |)oet*s name is 
tbe only ornament of tbe place. No sascopbagns^ 
no nm, and even no inscription to feed tbe devo- 
tion of tbe classical pilgrim. Tbe epitaph which 
thoogh not gepnipe is yet am^ejat^.was iosqibed 
by order «f tbe JDnke of PciODlmigiamp then pro- 
prietor of tbe place, on a marble slab placed in 
tkfi Bi4e of ftbe rmsk ofiposite tbe .entrance of 

VOL. II. B B 
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the tomb, where it still remains. Every body is 
acquainted with it — 

Sf antya me geouh, Oalabri rapiiere» tenet nvnc 
Parthettope, ceeini pascua, rara, duces*. 

An Italian anthor, I think Pietro de St^am^ 
assures ns that he bimself had seen about the year 
1526, the nm sopposed to contain the poet*s 
ashes, standing in the middle of the sepulchre 
snf^rted by nine little marble pilhu^ with the 
inscription jnst quoted on the frieee. He adds 
that Robert of Atgou apprehensive lest sndi a 
precioQs relic should be carried off or destroyed 
during the wars then raging in the kingdom^ took 
the om and the pillars from the tomb and depo* 
sited them in the Castd Nuaoo. Hiis extreme 
precaution had an effect very different from diat 
intended, and occasioned the loss it was meant 
to prevent; for notwithstanding the most labo- 
rious search and the frequent inquiries made by 
the orders of Atphonso of Arragon, they were never 
more discovered *|*. 



* In Mantua born, but in Calabria bred» 
Fair Naples owns me now ; die pastoral cluurfe, 
And agriciilf lal toils, and arms 1 sung. 

fOae Eugento^ an anthor of 1695, informs ut, upon 
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The story is related in a different manner by 
Atphomus Heredia, Bishop of Ariano. According 
to this antbor, the am, the pillars, and some little 
statnes that adorned the sepulchre were presented 
by the Neapolitan government to the cardinal of 
Mantna, who proceeding homewards by sea, was 
taken ill and died at Genoa. Of the om and 
pillars no further mention is made. Perhaps in- 
deed they never existed ; their number and thdr 
size seem inconsistent with the plain and simple 
style prevalent in the time of Augustus ; besides^ 
if they had been the original ornaments of the 
place they would scarce have survived so many 
centuries of war and devastation, or escaped the 
rage of so many barbarous invaders, indifferent to 
the glory, and frequently unacquainted even with 
the very name of Virgil. 

But there are authors who go still further, and 
venture to assert, that the tomb of which we are 
now speaking, is not the sepulchre of Virgil. Of 
this number are the classic Addison and the labo^ 
rious and accurate Cluverius. The authority of 



what authority I know not, that a stone was found in a 
neighboring yilla, inscribed with these words : 

Siste viator pauca iegito, 
Hie Maro situs est. 

Stop, traveller and read a few words — 
Here lies Maro. 
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two Bncb eniinent per80D99 Without doubt, carries 
great weight with it, bat that weight is npon this 
occasion considerably lessened by the weakness of 
the argaments on which their opinioti is grounded. 
These argoitnents may be found in Cluverins, as 
Addidon iherely elpresses his opinion withodt 
entering into any discnssion. They are drawn, 
from a few verseiB of Statins, which I cite the 
liiore willihgly a^ they describe the snrroendtng 
scenery*. 

£ii egomet somnum et geniale secutus 
Littus, ubi Ausoaio se condidit hospita portti 
Parthenope, tenues ignavopoyice chofdas 
PulsOy Maroneique sedeas in margme tempU 
Sumo animum, et magni tumulis adcanto magistrit. 

And farther on. 

Hoc ego Chalcidicisy ad to, MarceUe sonabam 
LittoribttSy fractas ubi Vesbius egerit iras^ 
.Xmula Trinacriis volvens incendia flammisl. 

Stat. Sil lib. iv. 4. 



• SyL ir. Carta. 4. 

t Lo I idly wand'ring on die sea^beat strand 
Wbere the fiun'd Syren on Ausonia's land 
First moor'd her bark, I strike the sounding string; 
At Virgil's honor'd tomb I sit and sing ; 
Warm'd by the ballow'd spot, my Muse takes fire. 
And sweeps with bolder hand my humble lyre. 

J These strains, Maiicellus, on the Cbaloian shores 
I penn'd, where great Vesurius smokes and roars, 
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Accqn)iqg to the geographer, Statios here as- 
sertSy that Viigira tomb stood od the beaph, and 
at the fopt of VesoviDS. He who follows the 
shore, says Clnverias, cannot be supposed to as- 
cend the hills, and y^ by following the shore^ 
Statins arrives at the temple (or tomb of Maro) 
and reclines within its precincts. Again, the 
poet, whw within the verge itself of the teipple of 
Maro s^ys ^at he wrote there, ^^ ubi Vesbim egeri^ 
ir<u^ ^c. therefore Virgil's tomb most have been 
at the foot of Ves^viQs• In the first |^ce, the 
word secutus is here taken in a figurative sense, 
as is evident from the word sanmumy and means 
following the genins, or in other words yielding 
to the in|inence of the coast. This mode of 
reasoning, drawn from the strict sense or rather 
the sonnd of the words, is barely admissible even- 
in logical and metaphysical discussions ; it is not 
certainly conformable to the latitnde allowed in 
ordinary description, whether in conversation or 
writing; much less is it applicable to the boldness 
of poetical composition. The expressions alluded 
to seem evidently to describe the general features 
of the country, and not the particular spot where 



And from his crater ruddy flames expires, 
With fury scarce surpass'd by Etna's fires. 
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Stood the tomb of Virgil. Besides the word Uttus 
does not mean the beach only, bat extends to the 
immediate neighborhood of the sea; now the road 
to VirgiPs tomb mns actually along the beach, 
and tboagb it tarns from it in ascending the hills^ 
yet it is always within sight of it^ and in reality 
never deviates half a qaarter of a mile from it^ 
even when it terminates in the sepulchre itself* 
In following sach a road a poet may literally say, 
that he traverses the beach ^ and always remains 
on the shore itself. Sarety, a sepulchre standing 
upon an eminence a qaarter of a mile from the 
sea^ and looking down upon it^ may be said to be 
apon the coast. 

The argument drawn from the neighborhood 
of Vesuvius has less foundation than even the ex- 
planation given to the word iittus; the conjnnction 
ubi is very difli^rent from the preposition sub, 
which the geographer substitutes as synonimoas ; 
as the latter marks an immediate vicinity and 
almost contiguity, while the former, unless re- 
stricted by an additional word or circumstance, 
merely implies a general neighborhood, as in 
the same country or district. Thus Sub t^gnwK 
/agi — Forte sub arguta — Hinc attd sub rupe, ^c. 
-—are instances of the one, while the following 
verse sufficiently points out the sense given to the 
other. 
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Ad teimm Ekwperuuii veiiies, uIm Lydius mrra 
Inter opima rinun leni fluit aginiiie Tybris^, 

iEiieuI.it. 781. 

The poet tfierefore here alludes to the general 
and most strikiog features of the cooDtry, and 
Bot to the particolar site of VirgiFs tomb» as roast 
appear evident to any reader, who peruses the 
passage above cited with a niind onbiassed by 
previous opinions ; especially as Statins positively 
says, that he was on the hills when at VirgiPs 
lamb, magni twnulis adcanto magistri 

As for the two epigrams of Martial, quoted by 
Cluverius, they only seem to insinuate that Silio/i 
Italicns was proprietor both of the tomb of Virgil 
and of the villa of Cicero ; a circumstance very 
immaterial to the present discussion, but rather 
fevorable than contrary to the common opinion ; 
for we know that Cicero's villa lay on the same 
side of Naples as PosUipo, and as Virgil's tomb 
befenged to the same master as the villa, it may 
be supposed that they were not very distant from 
each other. In fine, in opposition to these argu- 
ments, or rather conjectures founded upon the 
vague expression of a single poet (a poet often 



* On Latium'i happy shore yoa shall be cast : 
Where gentle Tiber from hb bed beholds 
The flowery meadows, and the feeding folds* 

Drydetu 
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censured ftft Mk fhicnAtf) we imti thcf coliAtant 
and Dointerropiled ti^iiion of tlie conntry sap- 
ported by the authority of a onmerons host of 
Usard^ atid itigetddM tndkjtiarleB ; luid opon s«cfa 
^rdnnAB We ttmj Mill i^MiAdt to cb^rfoh the 
dotiviction, that tre hkte fiftilM the tomb of 
Vfrgil, and blttl^d ttfs itei^ ghfade on the firpm 
where hia ashes long repo^ ^. 

The lanrel which (it is said) aprnng np at the 
base, and covered the roof with its fturariant 
branches, now flonrkhes only in the versf^ ef 
yoothftil bards, or in the descriptions of terly 
trayellers; myrtle, ivy and ilex, plants equally 
Adapted to the genius bf tbe '^ladsi atvd 16 iftKb 



* The reader will obsenre, that ia this discmsioat neither 
the testimony of Donatus, nor that of St Jerom in the Chro- 
nicle of Eusebins, has been produced; as the life of Viigil, 
bearing the name af AaH grataasHanyisftiMriUyMjcttM 
as spurious, and the chronide is 'Considered at best as sus- 
picious, and the passage alluding to Virgil supposed to be an 
interpolation. The learned German editor of Virgil, Beffne, 
accuses the motfks of thik dioiMe imjpositioa, and represents 
them as employing att their aocaatoated maohiae^ ot mpgia 
and miracles to raise and emblazon the fame of the Roman 
poet Alas I the charge is too complimentary. The poor 
monks, I fear, employed very little of their time or talents 
upon either the works or the reputation of Virgil. They 
perhaps trantteribed fi/m in th«y fcWttd ^An^ ikm rast Was 
probably the hivmitfon of the 'griyttlfnfeuiaas of the fiMi and 
sixtf* centuries, with s6iiie additions 'and iapwtemmu by 
those of Ifae fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth. 
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theme* of the. poet^ oow supply the ahmice o( 
the withered bfty^ and eneirc^ the tomb with 
▼erdare and perfome. ..^ 

The sepatcbre of Virgil, it may be imagined, 
mnat have long remained an object of interest and 
veneration,' especially as his works had mcited 
miiversal admiration even in his Hfe time, and 
were very soon after bis death pnt into the hands 
of children, and made with .Homer a part o€ the 
mdiments of early edncistion *. Yet Martial d^ 



^Hie reason given by Quintilian is honorable to both 
Am^ (staltod Po^ >-^Oml/Bm adttunfMoM uagna egsnl; Ik 
pimi9/«t te«0ftt iB^toAi tractuts^e altiuft ^(M|uid Eudibiif 
et omnium ignans insederit, non modo quae diserta, sed vel 
magis quae honesta sunt, discant. Ideoque optime institu- 
lum est at ab Homero atque Virgilio lectio inciperet; quaa- 
quam ad intelligendas eorum viitates firmiore judicio opus 
esset. Sed huie rei superest tempus ; nee enim semel le- 
gentur. Interim et sublimitate heroici carminis. animus as- 
surgat, et ex magnitudine rerum spiritum ducat, et optimis 
imbuatur. — Quintil: lib. 1. 5. 

"** In 6Aer respects, much advice is necessary ; in the 
fhrst place that Die tender minds of youth, upon which, a9 
being imskBIU and ignorant, every thing ^at is ingrafted 
wfll make a deeper impression, shoidd not only learn what 
is cllo()uent, but rather wbat is virtuous. It has ^erefbre 
been wisely hlrtituted that "flieir reading should begin with 
Homer and Vbgil ; though4o tuxderstanfd liie virtues inciil* 
cated by those writers, a firmer judgment might be 'ne- 
cessary. Btttibr tins tbtie is ample time, for they will not 
be confined to a eingle perusal. In ihe mean time Ihe miod 
OMigr 'both be elevated <by <he «iiblimil|r of heroic )K>eftiy« and 
from the greatness of the events may derive a nobler spirit^ 
and become imbued with the most honorable principles. 
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dares that it bad been neglected in bis time, and 
that Silios Italicas akme restored its long for- 
gotten honors. 

Jam piope, desertos cineres, et sancta Maronis 
Numina qui coleret, pauper et anus erat. 

Sflius Attdino tandem succurrtt agello, 
Silins et vatem, non miner ipse, oolit*. 

Lib. xi. Epig. 51. 

Hiis negligence in an age of so u^ncb refine- 
ment cannot bnt appear astonishing, even thongh 
we are informed that the same age had been terri- 
fied by the crnelties of four snocessiFe tyrants, 
and distracted by two most destroctive wan raging 
hi the Tery heart of Italy. Omr snrprise however 
may cease when we recollect, that in the present 

* To honor Maro's dust, and sacred shade. 
One swain remained, deserted, poor, alone. 
Till Silius came, hb pious toils to aid. 
In homage to a name, scarce greater than his own. 

This honorable testimony to the judgment and the taste 
of Silius b confirmed by Pliny, *' Virgilii (imaginem yenera- 
batnr) ante omnes, cujus natalem religiosms qnam suam cele- 
brabat Neapoli maxime, ubi monumentum ejus adire, ut tem- 
plnm solebatf. Lib. iii. £p. 7* — ^The custom of honoring 
Virgil's birth-day does not seem to have been peculiar to 
thb poet, as Martial alludes to it more than once, if I do not 
mistd&e. 

t Above aD others, he venerated th^ image of Vugil, 
whose birth-day he kept more religiously than his .own, for 
the most part at Naples, where he us^ to visit his tomb, 
as he would a temple. 
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most poKshed and enlightened centnry, in less 
than sixty years after Pope's deatb^ at a time 
when bis works were in the hands of every child^ 
and had been translated into every language, his 
honse was levelled with the gronnd^ his grotto 
defaced, the trees planted by his own hand rooted 
op, and his whole retreat, the seat of genins and 
of the British mose, ravaged and stript of the very 
oniameiits which endeared them to the public^ 
becaose they were the creation of the poet's fancy, 
and still seemed to bear the impression of bis 
mind. Houses and gardens, grottos and sepni- 
chres^ are^ it is trae, the most perishable of monu- 
ments, and the Hero and the Poet most Bnally 
rest their hopes of fame on their virtues and on 
their talents, the sole memorial are perenmus 
(more dnrable than brass), superior to time and 
barbarism. Yet the longer even such firail monu- 
ments as the former are preserved the better ; the 
attention paid to their conversation is a tribute to 
genius, and a proof of the influence of the arts, 
and of the prevalence of information, honorable 
to the country itself •. 



* Ah I 81 dans yos trayanx est toujoara respeeC^ 
Le liea par un graod homme autrefois habits, 
Combien doit Fetre an sol embelli par lai m^me ! 
Dans ses sites fameux c'est lear maitre qu'on aime .... 
Lorn done Faudacieux, qui pour le corriger, 
Profiaae un lieu celebre en voulant le changer : 

Le 
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The rB«Mfer will leani with regret that Vifgirs 
tomb^ coiiBecrat«d as it ong^t to he to g^ios and 



Le gnmd homiae au tombea^ 9e plaint d« cet outrage : 
£t lea ans seuls out droit d'embellir son ouvrage, 
Gardez done d'attenter a ces lieox r^yer^s ; 
Leur defbris 8ont divinSy leurs defauts sont sacr^s. 
OonaerveiB boirs eaclos, lenrs jaxdina, lenn nnraillts . . 
Tel j'ai vu ce Twickenham, dont Pope est createor; 
Le gout le defendit d'un art profBUiateur, 
Et ses maitres nouveanx reverant sa meinoire» 
Dana Vmvne de sea maina ont respe^ti^ sagl<iiiB 
Ciel I ayec quel transport j'fii yiait^ oe lieu 
Dout Mendip est le maHre» et dont Pope est le dieu f 

Abbe De Lille, Jardmt^ \\\. 

If on those roofs respect and honor wait, 
Beueath whose shelter liy'd the truly great, 
Mora dear the ground embeilish'd bjrtbair hiuids; 
Tie there the master's self our loye commands • • • 
Far be th' improving hand, that, bold and vain. 
Scenes thus renown'd would alter, and profane. 
8ueh outntge in their tombs the great bemoan : 
Thfiir wocks should be leform'd by Time alone. 
Touch not these spots ; revere the hallowed shrine ; 
Sacred their faults, their ruins are divine. 
Each garden, fence, and wall, preserve with care • . • 
Such spot is Twick'nam, Pope's admir'd domein ; 
Taste there forbade th' attacks of art pro&ne. 
Twick'nam*s new lords rever'd the poet's name, 
Marr'd not hie prorfce, but sacusfl held bia fame. 
Heav'ns I with whi^ joy I viiew'd that fair abode, 
Whose nmeter Mendip is, and Pope its €rod ! 

This passage will, \ suppose, be ejqpupg^ in the next 
edition. 
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to AiedititioD^ is rametimes converted kHo tbe re- 
treat of assafieins^ or die Inrkiag fdace 6i Stnrri^ 
Such at least it was tbe last titne we visited h^ 
wbeB ivaiideriDg fbait way about Mn^^et, we foond 
it filled witb armed men. We were surprised on 
both sides, and on onr*s not Very agreeably at tbe 
unexpected renooonter ; so lonely tbe place and so 
thr^teniDg the aspects (tf these strangers. Their 
maaners <howe?er were coofteons : and on incpotry 
we wereinfotmed that they were iSKm, lying nn 
wait for a mnnrderer, who wae supposed to mafae 
that spot bis nightly asylum. It wtonld be niipaMt 
to accuse tbe Neapolitans of indifferenoe towards 
^is or any other monument of antiquity ; but it is 
iniDttmbient on the propriiBtor or the public, to ao- 
cttre them agaii^t socbiprofimation. 

On the whole, few places are in themselves 
more picturesque, and irom the reooUeetionins^ 
parably interwoven with it, no ispot is more inte- 
resting thim the tomb of VirgiL 

Tilkie dacrum felix slttisti. Terra, Mardnem 

Tane piD oelas osia beata sinu? 
Anae etiam, ut fiuna est, Vatis {dacidissima ssepe 

Inter odoratum cemitur umbra nemus * ? 

Flaminius. 



*' Say, on thy soil did laered Maro dwell ? 
And dost ^ou still bis honored aibes Inde? 
And does bis peaeefbl shade, tis legulds teU, 
Oft mid thy perfiua'd groves defight ta glMe? 
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In troth, the hill or moantain of Positipo* oa 
which the sepolchre stands is beaatifol in the ex* 
treme^ and is jostly honored with its appellatioQ, 
for no sc^ne is better caLciilated to banish melan- 
cbdy and exhilarate the mind. 

On the second of Jone after dinner we made 
an excursion to the Li^o d^Agmmo: the road is 
along the ChimOj and the Strada Puzzuokma (Via 
Puteoiana) through the grotto of the some name. 
Donbt and obscurity hang ofer the origin aad the 
author of this celebrated excatatioii : some have 
ascribed it to Loculius^ who indeed opened a com- 
munication between his Esb^poods and the sea» hmx 
diftriog widely b(^ in form and directioii fiom 
the grotto. I^iabo attributes it to CocoeioBy who 
is supposed by a learned Italian (Pontanus) to be 
the same who was appointed to superintend the 
Roman aqueducts, and was in high repute for bis 
skill in that species of architecture.. It is probar 
ble, that it was originally opened as a quarry^ like 
many simikir excavations in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, and under the very same mountain, and 
when considerably advanced it might have been 
continued and completed by public authority, as 



* It took its name from a yilla of Vedius Pollioy erected 
in the time <^ Augustus, and called PausUifpum, from the 
effect which ito beauty was supposed to produce ia ssspead- 
ing sorrow and anxiety. 
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a road well calculated to facilitate the commnm- 
catioQ between Naples and the towns that lay east- 
ward on one side^ and Pnteoli, Baiae, and Cnms 
on the other. It was at first, and seems long to 
have remained) a dark, dnsty, and inconvenient 
passage. '^ Nihil,** says Seneca, ** illo carcere Ion- 
gins, nihil illis fancibns obscnrins, qos nobis prae- 
stant^ non nt per tenebras videamns, sed nt ipsas^^** 
that is, in the language of Milton, it rendered dark- 
ness visible. Great allowance must be made for 
the turgid style of this dedaimer, as Strabo, a 
plain unafiected author, prior to Seneca, does not 
speak of these inconveniendes. However, we 
may fidrly suppose it to have been at that time 
both gloomy and narrow, as it owes its present 
breadth and elevation to modem labor. AljAon- 
SOS L b^auy and Charles V. completed its im- 
provement, and converted it into a wide and con- 
venient passage. Its length is nearly three quar- 
ters of a mile, its breadth is about twenty-four 
feet, its height is unequal, as the entrance at each 
end is extremely lofty to admit the light, while the 
vault lowers as it advances towards the middle, 
where it is about twenty-five feet from the ground. 



* Nothing can be more tedious than this prison-like pat- 
sage, nothing more gloomy than the entrance, which enables 
as to see the darkiiess, but not to see through it 
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It IS paTed with large flags of lava, and in many 
•places lioed^ and I believe, Taolted with atoae- 
motk. Daring tbe day, two circnbr apertnres 
bored thiroiigh tbe moootain admit a dim glim- 
mering l^ht fmm idnive^ and at «^ht a lamp 
bmming before aa image of tbe blessed Virgin 
fdaeed in a vecess in the ooiidfClle, casts a feeUe 
gleam over the gloomiest pavt of die passage. 
-Saoby bowevier, is tbe obscurity toamrds evening 
that qsobody Tenlares to go tbroa^ it wilboot a 
itordi, and •^ovaa *witib a torcbone feels a sort of Joy 
OD escaping from tbese sablenaneaas borron. 
This grotto IS, on <be ^wfaole, « very singalar aiMi 
striking object ; and the approamb to H on bolb 
aides between ftwo .walls of aobd rode, and its 
kfty entrances like the gates linto the vegions rdf 
tbe dead, aod ftbe sbrnbs and « tofts qf srild flowevs 
that wfsre in loose festoons fmm tbe top of the 
predpice as if to soften the terrom.of tbe chasm 
jheneath, fiorm altogether a ^ctnresqiie and cxtrar 
onlinary combination. 

No prospect' can he more ;tmly ^lysian than 
that flvbiah presented itself, when we emergedrfiom 
.the grotto and passed tbe little snbarb beyoad it 
The road rnns in a straight line to the sea through 
a valley formed by two branches of Monte Pasi^. 
On both sides rise groves of poplars and mulberry-* 
trees, united by vines interwoven in thick claster- 
ing garlands, suspended aver rifih bfldrvfista iif 
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wheat and maize all waving to the sea breeze. 
On the right a road tnrns off and leads through a 
dell to the Logo dAgnam. A hill on one side^ 
and a moontain on the other, shaded with poplars, 
give freshness and verdnre to the walk. 

The lake, though it is a fine expanse of water 
of a circular form, about two miles in drcnm- 
ference, yet derives its greatest beauty from the 
verdure that borders its margin, and from the 
noble hills that rise around it and crown its basin. 
As there is no mention made of this lake among 
the ancients, we* may be allowed to suppose that 
it is an artificial hollow, and perhaps the celebrated 
fisb^nd sunk by Lucullus. His villa stood in 
the neighborhood or rather close to the lake, and 
the communication which he opened between his 
ponds and the sea is still discernible. The situa- 
tion ^corresponds with the account, and the extent 
is by no means too considerable, as Pliny the 
Elder assures us, that the ponds were more ex* 
pensive than the villa itself, and must consequently 
have been prodigious sheets of water*. The 
silence of the ancients with r^ard to this lake is 
not, it must be acknowledged, a sufiicient proof 
tkat it was originally a fish-pond ; it may have 
been produced since by natural causes, and in a 



• ix. 64. 
VOL. II. C C 
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cottntpy 8a agitated by the workings of tobtorni- 
neom firea^ such ehanges may W sappoaed, with- 
oat imptobahility, to have occurred. B«t if sock 
fVpheBoneDoo had taken phioe^ it would have bee* 
recorded, like the origin of Montt Nuffoo^ in the 
annak or at l^ast iA' the traditioaa of the times. 
NMr> M mention is made, na memorial ocenrs, of 
any such revokilion ; while of the pond of Lwnl- 
\W9 so often alluded to by the ancients, not the 
leiaat trace ia to be founds if «e eseept iht vestigts 
of its communication with the aea^ It ia not 
therefore unreasonable to eonjeolure^ that the lake 
of Agiuma may be the pond of Lnonilns^ as it oc- 
cupies nearly the same site, and in magnitude cov^ 
respondi with the grandeur and the opulence of 
that kixuvioos Roman. 

As the traveller advances he finds on hie fif^ 
a fejw paces ftom. die borders of the lake, 4i» 
GrQtt^ del Can^ (the dog's grotto)^ a small aper^ 
tore in tbe side of the nsountain, remarkable for a 
deadly vafior that rises irons ita bottom, and for 
the perpetual experiment of ita efficacy on dngs^ 
If we may credit Chiverins, die force of this eoba- 
lation has ne* been loit by dogs onlyv but some* 
times tried with a resnk mose destructive upe» 
Turkish captives, and condemned criminals* $ome- 
times however it is said to have failed on the 
human species. The effects seem to vary perhaps 
with the weather and the season, and perhaps, 
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with the working of the subterraneous ingredKeats 
from which it rises. It existed in the same Migh^ 
borbood and perhaps in the same place in aneient 
times; it i» alkided to by the elder Pliny^ and 
die spots ttiat emit it are called by hiai in hh 
lofty manner Chartmece scrobe$% and spkwMla 
Zttirf. 

Turning to the left the traveller will observe 
txsk edifice intended for the purpose of vapor baths ; 
the vapor rises hot from ^ earth, and when coi^ 
Cned to a room, very soon throws the person ex« 
posed t(> iti action into a violent perspiration, it 
i9 supposed to be of pecnliar efficacy in rhemnatie 
and gonty complaints. The air in the vicinity 
of tlnw Mke is considered as estremely insidnbrions 
during the heats of smoEimer ; bnt this dangerons 
quality is ascribed not so much to the nature of 
die place itself, or to the exhalations that arise 
from the soil, as to the steadbr occadoned by the 
qunytity of flax put into the water to steep aft that 
season ; a circumstance that will astottish the rea* 
der not a little, as it Ss notural to suppose that the 
pf9emmexA would prohibit a practice whkh even 



** Infernal vents. FUn. ii. 99. 
t Tbe breatlmig place of Phito. 

Where Pluto pants for breath from out his ceH. 
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in cold coontries is oflfenstve, and which in hot 
cKioates mast be pestilential. 

From the baths we proceeded between two rows 
of trees, for some time along the margin of the 
lake, and then np a steep hill to Astrom, once 
the crater of a volcano, now a royal chase or 
forest. The sides and bottom of this vast orifice 
are covered with large trees, and form a scene 
very refreshing and beantifnU The circumference 
above may be about two miles and a half, and 
the descent a quarter of a mile. It is enclosed by 
a stone wall, and reserved for royal amasefnent. 
It is said to be well stocked with gaofle of every 
kind. These objects furnished entertainment for 
a long and delightful afternoon : we returned by 
the same road, and entered Naples in the dusk of 
the evening. 

On the third of June we set out on an excur- 
sion to Puteoli, Baise, &c. We took the same 
road as in our last excursion, but instead of torn- 
ing off to AgnanOf proceeded to the shore. When 
we arrived there, another viiew opeded' upon us, 
varied, rich, add beautiful : on our left, the rocky 
promontory of Posilipo, and the little island of 
Nisida rising steep from jthe waves ; on our right 
the road ran along steep precipices formed of lava, 
and terminated in PozzuoIQ' Before us appeared 
in succession the high coast and the castle of 
BauBf the promontory of Misenus, and the peak 
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of Imrimne (Ischia). This anion of idands, prey, 
mootories^ rocks^ or castles^ forms the enchanting 
bay of Pozzuoh. The point of the promontory 
of PosiSpo 18 natnrally broken^ and wrought into 
.yarions bays, islands, and caverns, and these again 
are hollowed by art into grottos, baths, and re- 
cesses, forming a scene singular, grotesque, and 
resembling the work of enchantment. Hence 
the Neapolitans call it the Scuola di FirgiUoy and 
ascribe it to the magical powers of the poet. We 
may with more probability attribute it in part to 
Vedius Pollio, whose villa, so famed for its ponds, 
stood on the hill behind at a little distance ; and 
to Augustus who inherited it after the death of 
Pollio. Lucullus may have bad his share in the 
work, as well as numberless other Romans of 
equal opulence, who successively inhabited this 
delicious coast. 

The island of Nisida, that lies at a little dis- 
tance from the promontory, was anciently NesiSy 
and is represented as enveloped in noxious steams, 
and emitting pestilential exhalations. 

Nesis 

Emittit stygium nebulosis aera saxis 
Antraque lethiferi rabiem Typhonis anhelant*. 

Lucan, yi. 90. 



* From Nesis such, the Stygian vapors rbe, 
And with contagion taint the purer skies ; 



Such 
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its ntoatkm and modern appeafance, however, 
we such as to gtve an idsa of cooiftsts and salu- 
brity, aad aooordiagly it anjoys a better repo* 
tattoD, and is at present made the seat of the 
LoMoreito. 

Thenee prooeediBg along the coast vm cnterad 
Puzzmhy anciently Ptaeeti, a town of (jbsek origw, 
and first called DicMircbia. It was erected by 
the inhabitants of ComsB as a sea-»port, and is by 
some supposed to have derived its original appd* 
lation from the excellence of its gwvvmnwnt, an 
advantage which few cokMsies have ever enjoyed. 
However, it owes its jtfesent name^ and indeed its 
fiune and prosperity to the Romans, who akoot 
two centuries before die Christian era fortified h, 
and made it the emporium of the commerce af 
the east. Its situation as a sea*port is indeed un- 
rivalled. It stands on a point that juts oat a little 
into the sea, nearly in the oentre of a fine bay, 
oalled from it Puteolano or Puzzokmo. Its faro- 
mtnence foraas a natural port, if a port can be 
wanting in a bay so w^ covered by the sav- 
rounding coasts, and divided into so many creeks 
and harbors. 

It is easy to guess what the aniosation and 



Such do TypSoeus' steamy caves convey. 
And breslhe blue poisons on the gcMen day. 

Rove. 
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•pittdor t>f Poteoli iiiii6t have been at th^ tiaie 
when the riches of the east were poared ioto its 
boMm> anil when its climate^ baths^ and beanty, 
allured tfae most opalent Romaos to its vicinity. 
Commeroa has long since forsaken it; the a^- 
tractioa of its dimate and its situation stiU remain 
bat operate very feebly on the feelings of a people 
little given td mral eqjoyments* Its population 
whioh formerly spead oTer the neighboring hills, 
and coTOired them with public and private edifices^ 
is now confined to the little prominent point which 
forowd the anoient port : and all the magnificenee 
of antiquity has either been undermined by time^ 
demolished by barbarism^ or levelled in the dust 
by earthquakes. Vestiges however remain^ shape- 
less indeed and deformed^ but numerous and vast 
enough to give some idea of its former extent and 
grandeur. In the square stands a beautiful marUe 
pedestal with basso relievos on its pannels^ repre- 
senting the fourteen cities of Asia Minor, whieb 
bad been destroyed by aa earthquake and rebuilt 
by Tibmus. It supported a statue of that em*** 
peror> erected by the same cities as a monument 
of their grotitude. Each city is represented by 
a figure bearing in its hand some characteristic em-» 
blem* Thb cathedral is supposed to stand on the 
ruins of a temple, and is undqubtedly built in a 
great degree of ancient naaterials, as appears by 
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the blocks of marble which in many places form 
its walls. 

On the hill behind the town are the remains 
of an amphitheatre, called after that at Rome the 
Colisenm ; it was of considerable magnitode, bot 
not comparable to that whose name it assumes. 
The gates and a large portion of the Tatilts and 
nnder apartments remain. One of these apart^ 
ments, or rather dnngeons, in which St. Jana- 
ariosi the patron of Naples^ is said to have been 
confined^ is now torned into a damp and gloomy 
chapel; the arena is a garden: Tines^ fig-trees, 
and pomegranates have gradodlij crept np the 
drcnmference, and now cover the steps and wave 
over the mins — ^a melancholy yet pleasing pio- 
tnre! Close to the amphitheatre are other vast 
fragments, probably of the baths that stood in this 
neighborhood. 

But the most striking monuments of PutaM 
are the remains of the temple of Jnpiter Serapis^ 
and those of the mole that formed the port ; the 
former stands in the precincts of the town, partly 
in a garden and partly in the barracks, but sar^ 
ronnded and almost concealed by petty uninterest- 
ing buildings. The form of this edifice was nearly 
square, of about one hundred and thirty feet in 
length, and somevthat less in breadth. It was en- 
closed in a court divided into small apartments^ 
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several of which still exist. Of the four colnmns 
of the portico three are standing, the fourth lies 
eactended on the pavement ; they are of marble, 
forty feet high, and Corinthian ; the cell in the 
centre was roand, and its roof supported by six- 
teen pillars ; the pedestals remain ; the shafts were 
transported to the palace of Caserta, and form, I 
believe, the beantifbl colonnade of the chapel. 
The marble pavement of the coort is nearly entire, 
bot covered with mud and stagnant water. The 
vapors that rise from this infected pool dnring* 
the heats of sommer are not nnfreqaently fatal to 
the soldiers in the neighboring barracks. Yet a 
few laborers coald remove the mod in one day^ 
and a pnmp might carry off the water! Some 
beantifnl statnes have been fonnd buried in the 
earth or under the ruins, and many fine fragments 
of capitals, cornices, and sculptured frieases still 
remain scattered around in the midst of dirt and 
rubbish. 

The Mole was a work of inferior beauty, but 
of far greater difficulty ; several of its piles still 
stand unshaken: they are sunk in deep water^ 
and once supported arches, parts of which remain 
suspended in shattered grandeur over the waves. 
This method of forming a mole like a bridge of 
arches instead of solid wall is qiuch cheaper, and 
equally useful, and deserves to be imitated in 
similar works. When this vast mass was first 
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erected, or by whom, it id diflicak to dM^rmiiie* 
Seoeca qmtksof a cMle nnder the naweaf pite*, 
and Strabo mentioDa walk earned oat iiite tbe 
sea to enable ships of bnrdea to onload with eon- 
Tenience. Bot whoeiFer bnilt it» we know from 
Btk inscription at PozzhqIo that Antoninus repaiied 
it when damaged or thrown down by the £ary of 
1;he waves. Its solidity and dniahility ia owing, 
in a great degree^ to the quality of the cement^ 
flutde of PQZXolam sand^ which hardens vodtr 
water^ and acquires the strength and eonsirtenoy 
of marble* These arches bear at present the 
name of CaUgola^ and are wppo9td hj the people 
^t FozvmIo to be the remains of the bridge wfaidi 
that prince^ in one of his fits of phrenay^ threw 
over the bay from Putwli to B^ or BmUi^ 
Sot the learned reader need not be informed^ thai 
Caligula's bridge was like that of Xerxcsi whom 
be intended to imitate, a temporary bridge erected 
upon boats, formed principally of wood, and car* 
ried from the esctremity of the mole to the op- 
posite a>asU In length, solidity, and deocnration, 
it probi^bly surpassed its model, as it did also in 
extravagance and inutility-f*. 



• Ep. 77. 

t Suet Caligula, 19 ; and for a fuller description of the 
bridge, and the exhibitions displayed upon it, see Dio. IviiL 
and Brotkr^s Tortus, Supplement viii. JnnaU cum Notts. 
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Ott tbe raad diat kads alosg the coast frooi 
PoMxmh to tke Lucrim kke •lood Cieero*^ vilki, 
calM by Irim FutmAmum mi Amkmii. Pli&y 
Mlalet tint it was cm tbe tbore^ and adorned with 
ft grove^ and a portico, whidi seems to have been 
bemarkaUe for its bea«ty ; he adds, that Cicero 
erected here a moDDmeat) and that shortly afttr 
has death a fonotain of warm water^ very whole- 
aome for tbe eyes^ burst forth, aad gave occasion 
4a an epigraB, whieb tbe phtloeopher qootes with 
applanse*. The portico is falleo, tbe groves are 
withered, the fouotain dried op^ and not a vestigt 
of the Academic retreat left bdiind to mark ils 
aitnation. Tbe verses remain, and perpetMite at 
once tbe glory of the orator, the fame of the 
foontaioy the beanty of the viUa, aad what is more 
faoBoraUe than all nnited, tlie gratilnde of the 
writer Lanrea Tallins, Cicero's freed-^nan. 

It appears from varions passages in Cicoro*s 
letters that be had two villas on this coast, tbe 
one which I have jost mentioned, on the shore; 
the other, on tbe bills beyond tbe Locrine lakc^ 
called the Cnmaonm, as lying towards that city, 
and nearer to it than to Puteoli. Perhaps the latter 
was a mere lodge or snmmer-boose, of coarse on 
a mnch smaller scale. Of these villas one stood 



* Plin.^Nat. Hist. xxxi. cap. *e. 
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on the bills, and commanded the Campi Phlegrai 
(the Pbiegrsean fields), the bay of Puteoli with its 
islands Mmnus and Baia ; the other on the beach 
enjoyed the breesees and mnrmnrs on the sea, so 
delightful to a contemplative mind ; Cicero knew 
not which of the two he preferred, but complained 
that the crowd of visitors that intermpted his 
bisore in these retreats contiribnted not a little to 
counterbalance their attractions. Cicero's Aca- 
demics do not however take their name from his 
Academia^ bnt from the subject itself; as the dia- 
logue which the first book relates took place at the 
villa of Varro, somewhere in the neighborhood, 
and within the distance of a walk. The scene of 
tiie two first books, De Finibus, is laid in the 
Cuman villa. The dialogue De Fato took place in 
the Academia. The spot, the subject, the speakers 
both fated to perish in so short a time during the 
contest which they both foresaw, and endeavored 
in vain to avert, were circumstances which give a 
peculiar interest to this dialogue, and increase our 
regret that it has not reached us in a less mutilated 
state. 
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CHAP. XII. 



Partus Julius — Locus Lucrinus — Avemus, Obser^ 
vation^ on its original State — Bai/ and Castle 
of Bake — Port of Misenus — Mare Morte — 
Elysian Fields — Promontory and Town of Mi- 
senus — Solfatara — Litemum^ Scipids Retreat — 
CunuB — Grotto of the Sybil. 

It is osDal to take a botit at Pozzuoloy and row 
across the bay to the Lncrine lake. Passing 
near the shore onr gnide shewed us the remaim 
of a mole^ which is still called Lantema di Porto 
CriuUo*y and is the only monument of the walls or 
substructions erected by Agrippa to form a harbor 
in the Lucrine lake, and of the name which it 
received when finished. I need not observe, that 
both Horace and Virgil have celebrated this mag- 
nificent undertakings the one turning it as if 
incidentally mentioned into a delicate compliment; 
the other describing it in all the splendor of poetry, 
as one of the distinguishing features of Italy. 



* The light-house of the Julian harbor. 
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This work, on the one side, opened a commonica- 
tion between the lakes Avernns and Lncrinns; 
and on the other, seems to h^ve enclosed a certain 
space of the bay itself to add to the last-mentioDed 
lake and form it into a capacious harbor. Before 
this undertaking) the Lncrinns was protected by a 
mole of such antiqnity that it was attribated ta 
Hercules. It bordered on the beachj and formed 
a road as well as a mole. Of the Lncrin« lake a 
small part only remains, now a mnddy pool half 
covered with reeds and bnU»rnshes» The centre, 
thongh remarkable for its depth, wa» in one short 
night changed into a conicaf moantain*. The 
nrnmitaui i* & iwt mMs^ oi cmAefs, Uaek and 
bavrttH ani la oaMedi Mmte Numm ^tbe Nonr 
m— tain). The pod, bawrreff diDMnislied m ils: 
SIM anA apptanoDC^ still rttaina Aa aama and: 
iMmra •f the. L«tniM lake. 

We landed oa ite haoks^ andb ftUowing^a jtAt 
diat fVMded dirMigh. a YJniejFand caoM te thai 
bonders' of the lake Ayenraa. TUa laka ia n 
oimkir sheet of wuter, «f aboat a mileaaidl a hM 
in akcnmfiMKiice, and of inuneaae depth;, as- 
tawaded with gsonnd qbi one side hm, oa tka 
other hifi^h but nat ateq>^ onkimttd all amaad^ 
bat mot mooh wooded^ a aseoe oa the wh^le^ 



« Aa. »5aa 
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l^t, airy, and eoiliilanrtiiig. Ho«r anKke tkt 
abodea of tbe CioimeriaM, the darbened klc^y tka 
ghomfffirest^ th% blasts exhaki/mm the wfamd 
rtgwns, thejunereal eyprsssy tkiefsMs screams^ ilm 
JHHing gkosts^^Doe% Atcvdw tlien owe all iU 
borrora to poetieal fictioo) or is the fiioo of 
nature eatirely altered since the time of Homev) 
lb both these causes mveh i» to ho aittifbiited. 

Tbe Gveeka kt Homei^ titne knew but Httle 
of Italy, and what little they knew bordewd 
greatly on ihe marvelk>os. They had heivd par- 
haps of its nmveroos islands, its rocky coasts, smi 
above all, of its vokaiM>9 possibly at a» eeiiKer 
period very miflierons and destnictive in tlMr 
emptiom. Some exaggerated aecomit of the 
wendera of die Campi Phkgrm had reached their 
ears, and while their stdpbmreon^ Triors, and 
agitated sw^foee seemed te them to rarnonnce tiie 
vidDity of hell, their caverns conld not hot ap p ta r 
as so many avenoes to that re^n of horraa^ 
8«eh an opinion, however absurd it asay appear 
to na, is still very natnral. A volcano is the atiost 
tremendous phenomenon presented to the eyt»of 
mortala. AM. the agitation ef earthquakes, all 
the crash of tiiunder, all the horrors of darknes% 
att the blaze of lighlsiiog, and all the rage of eoo- 
flagration, are united and armed with tenfold 
terror in an eruption. Its appearance and effects 
seem not to anocMHice the arm of the Almighty 
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extended froBi heaven to chastise and. to correct 
at the same time ; bat resemble the rage of demons 
broke loose from their prison^ arvtedwiih thejlameg 
^fhdl to disfigure natore and to ravage the crea- 
tion. Hence in an age far more refined, and 
among a well informed people, there were foond 
several who, at the first celebrated emption of 
VesQvios*, ipiagined that the whole frame of 
nature was in the act 6f dissDlnlion, and that both 
gods and men were about to perish in one com- 
mon ruin-f*. Even in modem times, when en- 
lightened by the rays of the gospel, and heli&t 
acquainted with the destiny ofmaa both here mid 
hereafter, the common peopU feel a propensity to 
suppose that a volcano is a sort of inlet into hell, 
through which demons move to and fro when 
oommiMioned to execute the decrees of divine^ 
justice. No wonder therefore that the Greeks, 
ignorant and half barbarous as they then wer^ 
should have beh'eved^ or that poets should have 
feigned, that a r^on of which such terrific tales 
were told, was the vestibule of hell, atrijamid 
Ditis (the gate of gloomy Pluto). 

To this we may add, that the Avemns, which 
probably occupies the crater of an extinguished 
volcano, might at that period and long after. 



• An. 79. t Plin. Jun. lib. vL Ep. .«0. 
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merely cower tbe lower part c^ the abyss^ while 
the steep rocky banks towering to a prodigious 
deration above it, were shaded with shrubs, and 
its oriice was almost closed with a whole forest 
of trees hanging over the precipice and increasing 
its gloom. At the same time, in a place so im- 
pregnated with fire, it is probable that varions 
snlphnreoDs steams rising from the bottom or 
bursting from the sides of the cavern, might fill 
the vast hollow, and undisturbed by the action 
of the air brood in pestilential clouds over its 
surface. 

Such may have been the original state of the 
lake Avemus, corresponding sufficiently with the 
description given by the poets, and when accom- 
panied by the supernumerary horrors which the 
superstition of the times threw around it, an 
object in a very high degree, awful and terrific. 
Afterwards, the water may have increased (and in 
the neighborhood of the Lucrine lake, and so near 
the sea it may easily be supposed to increase) 
and have approached nearer the margin ; at the 
same time, the woods may have been diminished 
by the growing population of tbe towns of Cuma, 
PuteoUy and Misenus, and of course tbe Avemus 
must have gradually lost much of its horrors and 
its malignity. The impression however had been 
made, temples had been built, priests established, 
and the worship of the infernal deities, reiigio dira 

VOL. II, D D 
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hci^, Still contimaed to attrul croivds to the banki 
of the AveroaB. This (BsbioD wms preralent enough 
eren io Anoibars time to afford that crafty Car- 
thaginian an opportunity of reooaaokring the tarn- 
parts of Futeott, onder pretext of offsring sacrifice 
OB the banks of ATerans^. 

At length in the reign of Aagnstns tfaeformar 
tion of the Portos Jnlios dispeUed the few horrors 
that continned to brood over the iofinmal lake; 
the sacred groves that still shaded its banks and 
hong over its margin were cot down ; the barrier 
that separated it from the Lncrinas was removed, 
and not only the waters of the iaiter bnt the 
waves of the ndghbormg sea were admitted into 
the stagnant gnlph of Avernns. This enterprise 
however was contemplated with some awe and 



* Hie tenr^ religion of the pbu». 
t Tit. Liv. xxiT. 12. 

Speaking of this vist Silina says. 

Turn tristi nemore, atque lunbris nigrantibas horrens 
fit fmrmidatus Tolacri» letfaale Tomebat 
Sufiiiso yinis ccdo, Stygiaque per urbes 
Relligione sacer SKVum retinebat honorem—— 

Sil. lial. Ub. xii. lU. 

Bane of the feather*!! race, its sulph'rous womb 
Shot forth foul-steaming poison ; black with gloon. 
And shagg^ y^nh dismal woods, the tribes around 
Rever'd it with religious awe profound. 
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apprebcnsfOD : and the agitadoii of the waters, 
occasioned probably by the descent of those of 
the former lake into the lower baaia of the latter, 
was magnified into a tempest, and ascribed to the 
anger of the infernal divinities. The statue of 
one shewed by a profuse sweat either its fear or 
its indignation; that of another leaped, it was 
said, from its pedestal ; and recourse was had as 
moal to sacrifices, in order to appease the irritated 
Manes. In the mean time, the port was finished; 
• the Avemns was stripped of its infernal hiurrorsi, 
and ever liter ranked among ordinary lakes. 

Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia^. 

Sil, Ital. zii. 181. 

On the southern bank stands a large and lofty 
octi^nal edifice, with niches in the walls, and 
with halls adjoining. It is vaulted, and of brick, 
and is supposed by some to be the temple of Pro* 
serpine, by others, that of Avemns itself, whose 
statue, as appears from the circumstance mea>- 
tioned above, stood in the immediate vicinity of 
the lake. This building was probably incrusted 
with marble, and decorated with pillars ; it is now 
surrounded by a vineyard, and pleases the eye by 
its magnitude, site, and proportions. It would not 
be difficult to repair it, if the government or pro- 

* I may now celebrate Ihee among pleasant lakes. 
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pritors were disposed so to do. Many antiquaries 
imagbe it to have been a bath ; but though its 
form be well adapted to sach an object^ we do not 
find that the watms of the Avemna were employed 
for that purpose. 

On the opposite side of the lake^ und^ a ste^ 
overhung with shmbs and brambles^ is the open- 
ing of a subterraneous gallery, called by iht 
guides, and indeed by the people, the Grotto della 
SUnlla. Hie first gallery runs under the Manic 
CrriUo, and its direction is towards Baise^but it 
opens into another on the right tending towards 
Cuma ; afiter some progress in this second passage 
we came to a piece of water now called the bath 
of the Sybil, and were transported over it on the 
backs of our guides. On the opposite side the 
ground rises rapidly, and all fiirther prepress k 
precluded by the fallen walls. The situation and 
appearance of this cavern correspond exactly with 
the description of Virgil, and are sufficient to au- 
thorize us in supposing it to be the same to which 
he alludes, if he had any real object in view, and 
not merely a general imitation of Homer ; 

Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris*. 

iBn. vi. 237. 



« 



Deep was the cave, and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rockjr rough descent; 

And 
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It probably branched ont into several other gal- 
lerieS) and may bave eommnnicated with many 
large caTern83 as well as with the various vales and 
lakes that lie so thick on this peninsula, and once 
perhaps formed the whole scenery of the infernal 
regions, so beantifnlly colored by Virgil. In this 
case, the stream which we passed might possibly 
have represented tlie Acheron; and indeed the 
black sorfiEtce of the water ; the fitoble glimmering 
of the torches^ and their red smouldering flames 
half lost in their own smoke and in the vapors of 
the place; the craggy vaults closing over us and 
losing themselves in darkness ; the squalid forms 
of our guides and attendants, appearing and dis- 
appearing with their torches, as they carried us 
over one by one, all seemed well adapted to in- 
fernal scenery, and were appropriate appendages 
of the entrance into the regions of the dead. 

Per speluncas, saxis stnictas aspens, pendentibus, 
Maximis; ubi rigida constat crassa caligo infenim*. 

Enn. op. Cic Tuic. 

I 

Homer places the Cimmerians in these subter- 
raneous abodes* 



And here th' access a gloomy groTe defends. 

And here th' unnayigable lake extends. Dryden. 

• Through caverns, shagg'd with huge and hanging rocks^ 
Where thick, cold, Stygian darkness broods around. 
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Od^u. xi. 14. 

Hiis description notwithatanding its poetical splen- 
dor, may possibly be gro«oded on reality *f*. We 



* Tbere in alonely land» and gloomy ceUs, 
The dasky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 
The sun ne'er views th' uncomfortable sesto. 
When radiant he advances, or retreats ; 
Unhappy race ! whom radkss nigtat invades, 
Clouds Uie dull air, and wraps them round in shades. 

Pope. 

t Pliny places the city of the Cimmerians on the banks 
of the Jvemtu, and Festus represents them as a real people 
who inhabited deep and gloomy dells. Cimmerii dicuntnr 
homines, qui frigoribus occupatas terras iiicoIunt,^quale8 fue- 
runt inter Bcdoi et Cumas, in ea regione in qua convallis sa- 
tis eminent! jugo circumdata est, quae neque matutino neque 
vespertine tempore ^ole contegiturt- Such cold and sim- 
le$$ vallies are common enough in Wales and Scofland, but 
we are ratfier surprised to find them discovered by this gism 
marian in the neighborhood of Naples. 

t The Cimmerians are said to be a race of men who in- 
habit regions subject to perpetual cold, such as used to be 
between Baiae and Cumae, in that part of ,the country where 
the valley is surrounded by eminences, so hi|^, as to bt im- 
pervious both to the morning and evening sun. 
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may easily conceive that in an early and half- 
savage state of society, men might have preferred 
caverns so large and coinmodions to snch hovels 
as they were then capable of erecting ; and there 
are many instances on record of human beings in 
considerable numbers inhabiting snch receptacles. 
Not to speak of the barbarous inhabitants of the 
north, nor of some of the semi-barbarians of the 
sovth, who have chosen to live under ground; 
ev^i the polished Romans themselves seem some- 
times to have preferred grottos to !their palaces ^, 
as we may collect from an expression of Seneca^; 
and from the account which Strabo gives of a 
place on or near the road from Rome to Naples, 
caDed Spdunca* Thb place is now by corruption 
tomed into Sperlonga^ and lies at the foot oi Mount 
CacubuSy on the promontory near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Lacm Fundanus^ about sixteen 
miles from Terracma. Of the many caverns here 
situate, containing .magnificent and sumptuous 



* Of th^se summer grottos some specimens may be^een 
on the borders of the lake of Albano. 

t The expression of Seneca alluded to» ** ex quo depres- 
tint tffitOM tpecutfoderint %. Cans, ad Helviam, ix. 

t In consequence of which they dug their summer grottos 
deeper. 
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Yillas, according to Strebo no trace remahis* Ta- 
citQS speaks of an accident which happened^ and 
the danger to which Tiberias was exposed while 
dining in one of them *• 

In Maka near the Citta Vecchia are still shewn 
the vestiges of a snbterraneons city, for the extent 
of the galleries and the regularity of the streets 
almost entitle the place to this appellation. The 
rock is not only cat into spacioas passages^ bat 
hollowed ont into separate booses with their dif- 
ferent apartments, and seems to have beeo capa- 
ble of containing a considerable namber of families* 
Sacb on abode mast withoat doabt have been 
gloomy ; bat in a country like Malta, wbere the 
heat is intense, and the reflection from the chalky 
soil is painfal ; wbere tha*e is little verdare aad 
still less shade ; gloom and coolness nnder gronnd 
are perhaps preferable to glare and beat aboTe. 

The Cimmerians seem to have been given to 
the worship of the infernal deities^ and to have 
acted as priests and interpreters of the oracle 
established in the centre of their sabterraneons 
abode. This superstition was probably of a very 
lucrative natnre, and accordingly survived the fall 
of those who.first established it, and seems to have 



* AnnaJ. Lib, iv. 69. 
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continned^ though gradually declinkig^ almost 
down to the time of the Caesars. No coantry is 
better adapted to the practice of such a system of 
imposition^ or more favorable to the illnsions by 
which it is carried on. Deep caverns^ the extent 
add outlets of which were known only to the 
priests who inhabited them ; subterraneous waters^ 
sometimes collected in cold stagnant pools, and at 
other times boiling up in hot fountains; haUm 
sounds, sulphureous vapors, and sudden flames, die 
natural effects of fire always active diough not 
always visible in this volcafiic region, are drcimi* 
stances wonderfully calculated to work strongly 
upon the imagination, and aid the operations of 
necromantic art. However, about the era of Au- 
gustus, the light of science had penetn^ed even 
these recesses, and banished thence the priests, the 
oracle, and all the phantoms they had conjured up ; 
and the grotto of Avernus formerly the haunt of 
the deadi was turned to the advantage of the living, 
and converted by Cocceius into a subterraneous 
communication between Puteoli and Cuma. How 
long this passage remained open, or whether ob- 
structed by time or by volcanic convulsions, it is 
not easy to conjecture : to re-open it would be an 
operation probably of no great difficulty, though 
of considerable expence ; an evil perhaps of too 
great a magnitude to be counterbalanced by the 
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gmtificatioA whidi it might afford to public en- 
riotity *• 

We retvrned by the path by which we eanie^ 
learing the Lacrinm on oar right, aod Mmte 
Nmwo miog on our left, and croMing the mole of 
Herodet we re-embarked, and proceeded along die 
coast to Bout. The bay of BauB is a semicircQlar 
Ncess JQ8t opposite the harbor of Pozmoh^ and 
about three miles distant from it. It is lined with 
nrfns, the remains of the villas and the baths of 
the Romans; some advance a considerable way 
out, and dicmgh now ^nnder the waves are easily 
distiognishaUe in fine weather. The taste for 
bailding in the waters and encroadiing on the sea, 
to which Horace allndes, is ^cemplified in a very 
striking manner all along this coast *f*. The first 



* The lake of Averaus with the neighboring Lucrinus are 
fike that of Agnano, infected in the hot months by die fiax 
deposited in them; an evil which calls loudly for die intec^ 
ference of the goyernment. 

t Marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 

SummoTore littora, 
Panim locuples continente ripa. 

Cbmi. ii. 18. 

And though the waves faidignaat roar» 
Forward you urge the Baian shore. 
While earth's too narrow bounds in vain 
Your guilty progress would restrain. 
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object tfatt atlTMls th^ atiemion^ aod is pointed 
out by the gaideS) are the baiths called the T^rme 
A Nerom (Nero • baths)* This emperor had here 
a mi^iiifioent villa^ and had projected or, as Sue- 
tooias * says^ comlkieDced^ a reservoir io which be 
iirtended to ooUect all the hot waters that spring 
up at or near Bma. This edifice was to have ex- 
tended from Misenns to the lake AtemuS) a dis- 
tance of three osiles and a half in a direct line, 
and more than foor indodit^ the windings oS the 
coart ; it was to have been lined with porticos and 
roofed. HowcTer, there is no particolar reason 
(nnless we admit the traditionary appellation of 
the place to be sncb) for supposing that the baths 
in qnestion belonged to this work^ or formed any 
part of the villa of Nero. This villa was at or 
rxesLt Baulis. 

The baths we are now contemplating, consist 
#f sevjeral galleries worked through the rock^ and 
terminating in a fountain of boiling water. The 
vApor that arises from this fountain fills the whole 
cavern, and is so hot and oppressive as to render 
tfa4 approach difficult to persons not accustomed 
to the effects of steam. The gnides however mn 
to it to fetdi some of its water. The galleries are 
high, and wide enongh to allow two persons to 



* Suet Nero, 31. 
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pM8 without ioconTenteoce. There are also mme 
apBTtmeaiB cot oot of the solid stooe for the ao* 
comnKNfation of bathers. These mineral waters 
seem to pervade die whole region; they ooce 
through the rocks^ work dieir way apMler the 
sandS) and heat them even to a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. They have been known^ 
and their utility has been experienced for more 
than two thousand years : tl^ wa>e nev^ pco- 
bably more neglected than they are at present; no 
care is taken to collect them ; no boildmgs have 
been erected for the accommodation of visitants* 
The Neapolitans behold with iDdi^rence all the 
beauties and all the treasures of their coasts* 

Varia circtiin oblectamina vit» 
Vaporiferas, blandissima littora, Baias *. 

Statius. Ub. iii. Sjfkf. v. #5. 

From the Thcmue we advanced to a little pro* 
jection of the shore^ on which stands an edifies 
octagonal on the outside^ but within drcnla^ 
called at present Tewplo di Vemrt (the temple of 
Venus). Behind this edifice are a range of aport- 
aients called the Camere di Vtnort (the chambers 
of Venus) ; they are ornamented with basso rdietos 



* Fair Babe's shores^ for tepid springs renowned. 
Where all the gay delights of life are foand. 
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in 8tacco, which are said to hare some merit in 
point of execntion^ hot are of too obscene a nature 
to admit examination. Venns bad a temple on 
this coasts and it was so placed between the Ln- 
crine kke and Baise as to take its name occa-, 
sionally from either, as indeed the bay itsdf in 
which it stood was sometimes called Baianns and 
sometimes Lucrinos *• We have no data to enable 
ns to ascertain the precise spot on whidi this 
eJUfice stood, bat we may confidently aver that 
no site conld be better adapted to it than that 
assigned by popular tradition. Venns presided 
over this, coast and all its bays, its baths, its 
fountains, and its lakes ; st^e had deserted Paphos 
and Cythera, and settled with all her train of 
loves and sports, on the delicious shore of Baue. 
A sky for ever serene, seas never raffled^ perpe- 
tual spring and eternal verdure, may be supposed 
to have allured the goddess to her new abode ; 
but her actual influence appeared in the general, 
manners and amusements of the place, — in scenes 



* I must here observe^ that Cluyerius upoa this as upon 
another occasion which I noticed above, seems to take the 
expression of poetry in the strict acceptation of geographical 
prose. He must have perceived that Baics, Cwna, LUermus, 
and Avemus extend their appellation far beyond their natural 
limits, and sometimes include the whole vicinity. He him-' 
self observes, that the springs of Baue were once called Jqua 
Cuman^, and quotes Lucretius to prove it 
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of rerelry^ baoebaiialiaD songs, wantoD groups 
and effeminate niiisic. '^ Videre ebrios per iit- 
tora errantes, et commessationes navigantinm et 
sympboniamm cantibns perstrepentes kciia et alia, 
qns veint solota legibns lnxuria non tantom 
peccat, sed publicat, quid necesse est ?** 

No situation is ouNre appropriate to tbe temple 
of this presiding dtvinity than this little promon* 
tory, whose jnttiqg point commands tbe whole 
bay, with all its scen^ of bills^ towns, lakes, 
and villas. 

Litus beate aurevm Veneris ! 
Babe superbee blaada dona iiat)iura& t* 

Martial, Uh. xi. £pi^. 31. 

At a little distance from the temple of Venos 
rises another circular edifice, Taulted and lighted 
from above like the Pantheon, and still further 
on, another nearly similar; this latter is called 



* What necessity is there for us to view drunken 
wandering along the shore, and to hear the reyeUings of 
people sailing upon the lake* and musicid concerts, and other 
symptoms of dissoluteness, which luxury, as if freed from 
all restraint, not only indidges in, but studiously makes 
public Y — Seneca, Epbt li. 

t Land of Venus I golden coast ! 
Nature's fairest gift, and boast, 
Happy Baiae ! 
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the temple of Dtana, as the former is termed the 
temple of Mercnry; the traces of condaits for 
coDTeyiDg water to all their apartments, and 
their situation on a coast where baths were pro- 
bably in more estimation and request than tem- 
ples, fnrnish a rery plausible pretext to the sup- 
position of their bdng Therma. Their shattered 
forms, shaded here and there with shrubs and 
flowers, rising on the margin of the sea on a 
coast so beautifal, yet so solitary, produce a fine 
and uncommon effect. 

Advancing southward, we passed under the 
castle of Bais*; a fortress on the brow of a 
rocky precipice, rising to a considerable elevation 
above the sea, and forming the point of a little 
promontory. Its appearance at a distance is 
rather splendid and majestic, owing to its size 
and the rich color of the stone of which it is 
built. 

Somewhat more than a quarter of a mile 
beyQud Baue, there rises almost on the beach^ 
a semicirtelar building, with a gallery within. 



•4i 

* Bairn is said to derive il^ name from one of the oom- 
paniomi of Ulysses. 

Sedes Ithacesia Ban. 

SUiut. Ital viii. 539. 

Bail, the settlement of the Ithacensiaos. 
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adorned with basso relievos in stucco; popular 
tradition ennobles this edifice with the appellation 
of the tomb of Agrippina. The reader may re- 
collect that this empress^ after having escaped the 
fate intended for her at sea on her retom from 
BauBy was conveyed to her own villa on the La- 
crine lake, and shortly after murdered there : she 
was burnt privately, and her tomb, which was 
erected after the death of Nero, in the neighbor- 
hood, and on the hill near the road to Misenus, 
corresponded rather with her misfortunes than 
with her rank*. 

BauSf indeed, was not only the seat of voiop- 
tnousness, but sometimes also the theatre of 
cruelty ; two vices intimately allied, and not un- 
frequently most notoriously displayed in places 
whence the smiling features of nature might seem 
to have banished at least the latter. The murder 
of a parent, the barbarous termination of the feast 
of Caracalla, and the secret executions of the island 
of Caprea^ only shew what a monster man be- 
comes when his power is equal to his malignity. 



♦ Tac. Ann. xiy. 4, 6, 6, and 7. — ^There is sometfaiiig 
awful and terrific in the sound of the trumpet heard on the 
neighboring hills ; and in the nightly lamentations, supposed 
to issue from the tomb of Agrippina. (Cap. 10.) Nero fled 
— Obyersabatur maris illius et litorum gravis aspectos! — 
^ The appalling sight of that sea> and of those shores, was 
perpetually b^ore his eyes/' 
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The supposed tomb of Agrippina may possibly 
be a part, perhaps the theatre, of the villa of 
BautiSy which once belonged to Hortensins^ and 
was afterwards the favorite resort of some of the 
Emperors, and, upon this occasion, the scene of 
the last interview between Nero and his mother. 

Under the little promontory of Baulis, are the 
Cento Camerelle (the hundred little chambers)^ a 
number of grottos, opening in front to the sea, 
communicating with each other within, and branch- 
ing out into several long galleries, that form a sort 
of labyrinth. Their object is not known ; they 
may, have been reservoirs of fresh water, or per- 
haps mere substructions supporting some edi£ce* 
Ascending the hill, we came to the Piscina Mira- 
bile (the wonderful fish-pond), a subterraneous 
edifice, vaulted, and divided by four rows of ar^ 
cadea. Its date, author, and destination, are 
equally unknown. Some antiquaries suppose it 
to have been a fish-pond, as its present appellation 
imports, belonging to one of the great villas that 
rose on this eminence, perhaps to that of Lucollus, 
who is said to have spared no expense in thcT 
erection of such receptacles. ' Othera imagine, 
tlrat it was intended as a cistern of fresh water for 
the supply of the fleet, while it lay in the port of 
Misenus, situated immediately under the hill, on 
which the Piscina Mirabile stands. If I might 
be allowed to add one conjecture more to the pre^* 

VOL. If. B E 
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ceding^ I should be tempted to ask^ vHiether this 
artificial caverD, and many similar worka in the 
same direction, may not be parts of that vast 
reservoir (to which I have already alluded) planned 
and commenced by Nero, bnt never finished. Its 
magnitude^ proportions, and elevation, are aU on 
a grand scale^ and announce the opulence and 
magnificence of its author ; while it^ vaults an4 
arcades correspond precisely with the account 
given of that £mperor*s projected edifice — ^' Id- 
choabat,'' says Suetonius, ^^ piscinam a Miseoo 
ad Avemnm lacnm, cantectam, partkUm^^ cot^ 
chuarHy quo quidquid totis Baiis calidamai easet, 
converteretur*.** 

At the £i^t of the hill on which we stood, the 
port of Misenos expands inwards, and pit>tected 
by high lamds on either side, forms a haven, tnat- 
quil, thou^ not very capacious. It was nuide, 
by Augustus, the principal station of the Roman 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and by its central and 
eommandjng situation, is extremely well calculated 
£br every naval object. It is separatad a* its «x- 
timnily by a narrow neck of IaQ4 firom the Jf^rs 
mattQ; thmu^h: this hedc a camd, over whidi 
diere is a bridge^ opens a communioatioa betwaoft 



* He began a reserroir from MiseDus to the lake Arer- 
11Q89 cohered in, and enclosed by piazzas, into which all the 
warn springs at Baiae were to be tQfMd.-^ero, 31. 
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tbe two ba»ip0^ wtiich ^(idenUy, oiajr projtMtblj 
hAwe £Drmtd parte of the Bame port On Ae 
sid^ opposite t\m canal to the west» another bed 
of sand protects tbe J^/ie morfo frooa the incor- 
sions of tbe sea ; while the lofty promontory of 
Mitenos on the sooth, and the monntaios called 
Prodda and Seioaggi on the norths oov^er it from 
9Very rongher breew. 

Along its shores, under the shelter of thes^ 
UUSt lay extended tbe ElysuMi fields, Campi JEUm/ 
They are shaded hy mulberries and poplac^ gar* 
landed'by festoons.of vines, fanned by sea brt^e^ea 
from the SQirth, refr^hed by the waves of the 
Maretwrta (the dead sea), that eat into the^bore, 
a^d form nomberless credos and rj^cesses) and 
their lonely paths Me fined on all sides by tombs 
hitermi^led with cypresses* Snch a scene, hy 
Its fiedoded heaqty, its silei^ei and jftatranqnillity^ 
might attract tbe living; yet it seM^ to hav^i 
hsen at all tiiMs abandoned to. the dead, and from 
tbe sapokhres that alom it, and the nndistnrbed 
nspose that Mra»s to reign over it, it resepibles a 
region (SeeUided from the introsion of mortabb 
ia4 placed above the inflnenee of human vid^si- 
tudeandagitalion 

Senola a aostris rebus sejimctaqae longe*. - 



Far femq^ed kfum hmnsii cdnc^tns. 
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The solitude of the place, its destination, and the 
recollection of Virgirs description, diffuse a certain 
melancholy over the mind, and dispose it imper- 
ceptibly to reflection and musing. 

Snch are the Elysian fields, a name that 
sounds so harmoniously to the ears of the classic 
youth, and opens so many enchanting scenes to 
his imagination. He will be disappointed in 
reading the description, and little less so in con- 
templating the reality. In the splendor of a 
Neapolitan firmament, he will seek in vain for 
that purple tight so delightful to bis boyish fancy; 
and on the sandy beach of the Mare mortOj he 
will discover no traces of the crystal Eridanus ; 
he will look to no purpose, for meadows ever 
green, rills always foil, and banks and hillocks of 
downy moss. The troth is, Virgil improves and 
embellishes whatever he touches ; kindled by the 
contemplation of nature, his genius rises above 
her, and gives to her features, charms and beau- 
ties of his own creation. The hills, the groves, 
the paths, he copied from the scenery now bdbre 
us ; but he wata'S them with purer streams ; he 
calls up unfading flowers to grace them; and 
he lights them with a new sun^ and milder ooe- 
stellations* 

We turned with regret from a spot so cele- 
brated, and came to the rocky promontory of 
Misenus. It is hollowed into vast grots and 
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caverns, intended anciently perhaps for baths, and 
perhaps for docks fw ^ip-bnilding. The town, 
it is supposed, stood on the semmit of the pro* 
montory ; its site is marked by masses of rnins, 
and the vestiges of a theatre ; Bnless, with some 
antiquaries, we choose to consider these scattered 
heaps as the remains of one or other of the villas 
so nnmerons in the immediate neighborhood of 
Misems. The principal and most extensive of 
these seats was that of Lncnllns, afterwards occo- 
pied by Tiberius. Phasdrus informs us that it 
was situate on the very pinnacle of the hill, as it 
not only commanded the adjacent coasts, but 
extended its view to the seas of Sicily*. This 
villa, with its gardens and porticos, must have 
occupied a considerable space, and left but little 
room for the town, which of course must have 
been situated lower down and probably on the sea 
shore. That such indeed was its real site, we 



* Caesar Tiberius^ qutiin petens Neapolim 
In Misenensem Tillam yenisset suam 
Qa» monte siimmo posita Luculli manu 
Pro8pe<^at Siculum et prospicit Tusoum mare. 

ii. Fab. y. 

When Tiberius Ceesar, on his way to Naples, had arriyed 
at his Misenian yiUa> which, built by Luculius on the summit 
of the hill, commands a prospect both of the Sicilian and 
Tuscan seas. 
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tnay infier in opposition to the oouhdod opinion, 
from niny tbe yoonger, who sayt that the bonae 
which he and bis mother inhabited, was separated 
by a small coort from tbe sea. ^ Residinos in 
are4 domAs, qo« mare a tectis modico spatio 
dividebat*.** The bill that forms the point of 
the promontory is steep and lofty. It does not 
appear to me to bear, as is frequently repre-* 
sented, any appearance of a maosoleom, nor can 
I believe that Virgil had any snch imaginary re« 
semblance in view; he probably adopted a po* 
polar tradttioD, when he plaoed the tomb of 
Misenns on its base^. 

Monte tub aerio qui nuao Misenns ab Bio 
Dicttnr, sitenuimqne tenet per sceettla nomen t* 

ZSn. ▼!. 234. 



* The conrt of the house in which we reaided> sepa- 
rated the sea from the buildings by a very short space of 
ground. — ^yi. 90. 

t Solinus, Mela, and Strabo ascribe this appellation 
to the same origin as Viigil; and as they were nearly 
contemporaries with that poet, they cantiot be supposed 
to haye adopted one of his poetical fictions as an histo- 
rical anecdote. 

X and deathless fame 

StiD to the lofty cape consigns his name. 
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It is obt a little remarkable^ that most of die 
points and promontories represented by the Ro« 
man poet as monmnoits of great personages or 
illostrioos erents, still retain their ancient appel- 
lations, while so many other titles and names, in 
many respects more important, have gradoally 
yielded to modern snbstitotions and sank into ob^ 
livioo. Is this diffsrence to be ascribed to the 
infloence of poeU*y, and have the latter perished 
because not recorded in verse? ^^ Carent qnia vate ^ 
sacro*.'" They had no poet, and they died. 

As the -evening approached we re-embarked, 
and crossing the bay landed at Pozxualo, and 
thence proceeded to the Solfaiara, which lies 
about a mile north-east of the town. This appel- 
lation is a corruption of Sulphurata^ and is given 
to an oval plain, extending on an eminence, but 
surrounded on all sides by an elevated border re- 
sembling a rampart. The shattered hills that form 
this rampart are impregnated with sulphur, and 
heated by a subterranean fire. They are destitute 
of all verdure and all appearances of vegetation. 
The plain below is a pale yellow surface of sul- 
phureous marie, thrown like a vault over an abyss 
of fire. Its heat almost scorches the feet of those 
who pass over it, and the workings of the furnace 



* No bard had they to make all time their own. 

Francis, 
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beneath ate heard dkdnctly through it A stamp 
or the rolling of a stone over it re-bellows in 
hollow mormnrs, weakening as they descend till 
they lose themselves in the vastness of the abyss 
below. Solphnreons exhalations rise from the 
crevices ; and from an orifice at one of the extre* 
mities a thick vapor by day» and a pale bine flame 
by nighty bnrst forth with a murmnring sound and 
great impetuosity. This ever burning plain is 
supposed to have been anciently called the Famm 
Fulcani (the Forum of Vulcan). It is described 
in a poetical but accurate manner by Petronins 
Arbiter^ and very appropriately made the scene 
of a tremendous apparition of Pluto : 

Est locos ezciso penitus demersus hiatu, 
Partfaenopen inter magnaeqne Dicarchidos arva, 
CocjrtiA perfusus aqu&» nam spiritufl extra 
Qui furit efiusos, funesto spargitnr aestu. 
Non haec autumno teUus viret, aut alit herbas 
Cespite laetus ager : non vemo persona cantu 
Mollis discordi strepitu virgnlta loqnuntnr ; 
Sed chaos et nigra squallentia pumice saza 
Ghiudent, ferali circumtumulata cupressu. 
Has inter sedes, Ditis pater extuiit ora 
Bustorum flammis et cana sparsa faviUa*. 



A place there is. 
Betwixt Dicarchis and fair Naples' town. 
Sunk deep into the gaping ground beneath. 
And water'd by the streams of Hell, for thence 
The blasts that breathe, with deadly heat are charg'd. 

Green 
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The tombs and the cypresses to which the poet 
aUndes bordered the road that leads from Pateoli 
to Naples, as also that called the Via Cofnpana 
(the Campanian Way), now Sirada di Campagna 
which enclose the Solfatara between diem, and 
are at no great distance from its soothem and 
western extremities. Milton seems to have taken 
some features of his infernal regions from this 
repository of fire and snlphor. The dreary plain — 
tkt seat of desolation'-'the land that burned with 
soMy as the lake xvith Uquidj Jire — the singed bottom 
all infoohed with stench and smoke — the uneasy steps 
aoer the bumir^ marie — thejiery deluge fed with 
eoer burning sulphur^ compose when united a pic- 
ture poetical and sublime indeed, but not inaccu- 
rate, of the Solfatara. The truth is, that all the 
great poets, from the days of Virgil down to the 
present period, have borrowed some of their 
imagery from the scenery which now surrounds 
us, and have graced their poems with its beauties. 



Green autumn blpoms not there ; no verdant turf, 
No herbage decks the soil ; nor in the spring 
Do the soft shrubs, with discord musical. 
Hold murm'ring converse with the gentle breeze, 
But chaos there, and hopeless barrenness. 
Dark socks, and fun'nd cypresses are found. 
In this drear spot grim Pluto from the ground 
Rear'd his dire form, while play*d around his head. 
With smould'ring ashes strew'd, sepulchral fires. 
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or raised tbem with its snUimity. Erery reader 
knows that Silias Itdicas has descrilied most of 
them» and particalarly the latter, wich studied and 
blameable minuteness; that Martial alhides to 
tbem with raptnre, and that Statins devotes the 
most pleasing of his poems to their charms. 
Dante has borrowed some of the horrors of his 
Inferno from their fires and i^tations ; and Time 
has spread their freshness, tiieir verdure, and 
their serenity over the enchanted gardens of his 
Arwida* 

' Acque stagnant!, mobili cristaUi, 

Fior yari ei vane piante, lierbe diVend, 
Apiiehe ecffinetto, endbrote vtib, 
Selve, e tpehincha in una vbta offeise*. 

Coato xyi. 9. 

Some days after, we made an esearsion to 
Cuma. The road leads first to Potzuoh, imd 
thence ascending the hills passes by the site of 
Cicero^s Academic villa, mos at the foot of Mnait 
Gaurus on the right, then crosses the mountains 
that command the Avemus on the left, and tra- 



* Still lakes of sflyer, streams &at munn'ring crept, 
Hillsy on whose sloping brows Ate sunbeams slept. 
Luxuriant trees, that yarious forms display'd. 
And Tallies gprateful with refreshing shade. 
Herbs, flow'rets gay with many a gaudy dye. 
And woods and arching grottos met their eye. 

Hunt's Translation. 
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▼emng tbe site of die ancient forest that snr- 
roonded that lake^ terminates at tbe Arco fdice^ 
Tbis anokot mass is a sort of krfty wailj with a 
gaiewaj tbrongb it ; supposed by sooie, to be one 
of the gates of CunuB, and by others, tbe remsms 
of the temple of Apollo. The view, which to the 
soQih commands all the scenery described in onr 
last ezcnrsion> fixes tbe attention however on an 
object of no great beanty, a white tower to tlie 
north-west, standing on tbe flat shore, abont four 
miles and a half distant, near a lake and almost 
sorroimded with a forest. Tbe tower stands on 
the site of the ancient Utemum ; tbe neighboring 
lake is tbe Utermna Paikis (the Ldtemian lake), 
and the forest the GroUinaria Pmus (the GalKna- 
rian pine-forest). 

Tbe sitnation of lAtemum is neither beantiftil 
nor healthy, bnt its name. is ennobled by the resi- 
dence of Scipio Africanns, who passed there the 
latter years of his life, a volnntary exile^ in ob- 
scurity, rural labor, and philosophical studies. 
Whether he was boried at Litemom or not, was 
a subject of doubt even in Livius's time ; however, 
either a tomb or cenotaph was erected to him tbere^ 
and a stone on which tbe word Patria (country) 
is still l^ble, is supposed to have contained part 
of the inscription*, ^^ Ingr&ta patria "* (bis un- 

• Liv, zxxviii. 53. 
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gratefol country), &c. and gives to the modern 
tower the appellation of Torre £ Patria. Hu 
▼ilia remained in the time of Seneca, and seeMS 
lo have been bm1t with great sdidity, and snr- 
rounded like a Gothic castle with a wall and 
towers. A rampart was indeed necessary, as it 
stood on the confines of the GaUmaria Pinus, a 
forest, at one time the abode, and at all times, 
the occasional resort of banditti*. Valerius 
Mazimns relates an anecdote which shews both 
the necessity of the rampart, and the veneration 
shewn to the person of the great Africanos*f'. The 
same author mentions his death as baring taken 
place at LUemum^ and cites his welV-known ejn- 
taph. Perhaps his ashes were first interred at his 
villa, and afterwards conveyed to the fiimily sepul- 
chre in Rome, on the Via Capena, whane a sar- 



* As Seneca's description is curious, it may not be im- 
proper to insert the passage. ** Vidi Yillam structam lapide 
quadrate; murum circumdatum sylvik — ^turreis quoque in 
propugnaeulum yillse utrimque subrectas ; cisleraam aedificiis, 
ao viridibns subditam, qu» sufficere in usum vel exoercitns 
posset : balneolum angustum, tenebricosum, ex consuetudine 
antiqua," &c. — Sen. EpiiU Ixxxri. 

** I saw aviHa built of square stones; awall surrounded 
by the wood— towers abo erected one very side for the de- 
fence of the villa ; a cistern, excavated under the buildings 
and pleasure grounds, which might serve an army ; a bath, 
confined and dismal^ according to the ancient custom,*' itc^ 

t See Val. Max. lib. v. C24». 3. 
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cophagns was found a few years ago inscribed 
with his name. Pliny the elder speaks of some 
oKve trees^ and of a very flonrishing myrtle planted 
by Scipio Afrieanns as still existing at litemmn 
in bis time*. The Torre di Patria may not 
only ocenpy this site, bnt possibly be boilt of the 
materials of Scipio's villa. 

As we proceeded we were shewn a temple, de- 
dicated, it is said, to the giants whom Hercnles 
defeated on the neighboring Cantpi Phkgrai. 
The sise of this temple does not correspond WiHi 
its title. Continuing to advance towards the sea> 
we came to a high craggy rock near the shore. 
On the top of the precipice stands the castle, 
erected in the middle ages on^ the mins of an 
ancient foitress. In the side of this rock are two 
great chasms; in one, there are several steps 
leading upwards; the other tends downwards, 
was formerly lined with brick, and seems to have 
opened into several galleries. This cavern' is now 
called the Grotto of the Sybil, and is probably 
part of that celebrated cavern. The grotto existed 
in all its splendor in the year one hundred and 
five of the Christian era, and is described by 
Justin the Martyr, an author of that period, f^d 
represented by him as an immense cavity cut otit 



• xvi. 44. 
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of the solid rod^ l^rge aa a Basilica^ hii^ypo^ 
Uahed^ and adwnad vkh a reeess or aanctiiaiy io 
wbidi the SyUl^ aaated on a lofty tribooal or 
throiie^ oMerad ber oracles* It may have hetn 
stapt of its oroamentsy disfigured and perliaps 
imterially damaged io the re%n of Cooalaiitiiiey 
when the greater temples^ a^ad more pacQlar swts 
of Pagan sop^rstitioD, were demolished as dlgeots 
Iflcely to fostsf the anciecut delasioDs. Howfvarj 
thop^ deaiKNled aad .m^edbed* the cavern stiH 
remained eotMr^ till the fiitid and mosldestractive 
war carried on by JuflCinian agaiast the Goths i 
wheA Narse^ the imperial geaeral, io <wd^ to 
imdsrmwwt the ramparto of the fortoess erected 
op Ifae sommit of the rock^ ordmed his.MgiMefs 
b» worlc through the roof ^f tfie pavero beiMiUtb, 
aadr thus broi^t nlown iba wiall^ towm^, aad 
even iga$^» of the forlvess into the cavity, which 
in part destroyed^ and in part filled it with 
robbish*. 

The grotto^ as I have already observed^ branched 
ont into various lubtei'rfuiean galleries^ alloded. to 
by Virgil under the i^pellation of af^oachei and 
fortai^, which furnished the Sybil with, the means 
of forming those tremendons sounds, that in tbe 
moment of inspiration issued from the depths of 



* Vide Agathiail Hkt i. apud CIut. 
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the CATem^. Of these eommoiikBtions two only 
are fiow vkibk ; all the others^ with the body and 
the Meesses or sanctuary of the temple, are fiUed 
wkh the rains of the roof, and of die walls. 

Eaccavations might here be made to adirantaget 
the ^«ry materials^ where sea carriage is at hand^ 
aM donbdess safficieat to pay the expense, and 
thediscoveries might be interesting beyond etpres* 
stoiL I must again repeat it, if Warbarton*s ooo^ 
jeetnm can be admitted^ and if the Elnsinian 
mysteries contained soch scenes as those desorihed 
in the sixth book ^ the Eneid> no r^ion can the 
better caloatatcd for the ^shibition than that vHbidi 
we are now treading. In a country, where rocks 
are hollowed by nature into grottos and caverns ; 
where there are sereral deep delb^ and hidden 
ncessel, as Astrwii now, and one periiaps Avemm; 
where varions lakes lie concealed in the depths ai 



• 



Brcimnn Eaboicn lati^ ingsas rspis in antnyp 
Quo lati ducunt aditus ceDtum, ostia centum 
Unde niunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae. 

Mn. Ti. 4^. 44. 

A spacious caTe, within its farmost part. 
Was heVd and feshion'd by laborious art, 
nirough the hflFs hoHow sides : before the place 
An hundred doors an Inndved entries grace ; 
As many voices issue, and the sound 
OF SibyPs words as many times rebound. 

Dryden. 
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foiCBts and ia the cavities of moontains; where 
fim and waten are ever working, onder all their 
possible forms: where the land soosetimes stretches 
out into the sea^ and at other times the sea winds 
itself into the very bosom of the land ; k snch 
a oonntry, particularly when thinly inhabited as 
in the early ages^ how easy would it be to open 
secret comraimications, and to conduct the adbpt 
through suoeessive scenes of wonder, now buried 
io daricness, and now gieaming with light: here 
iaftoted with salphureoos exIrnktiQiis, and there 
lefresfaed with gales of perfume ; sometimes ex- 
hibiting the horrors of Tartams^ and at other times 
displaying the delights of Elysium 2 

Cuma was founded at a very early period by 
a colony of Greeks from Chalcis in Euiaa, and 
from Cmme in EolU; as it was the first Grecian 
establishment in Italy in pomt of tisM, so it was 
considered for many ages as the first also in power^ 
opulence, and population. Its overflowing pros- 
perity spread over the neighboring coasts^ and 
first PuteoU, and afterwards Naples, owed their 
origin to the energy and the enterprise of its in- 
habitants. Its situation was favorable to com- 
merce and general communication, and its oracle, 
its sybil, and its temple, attracted votwieB and 
visitants. As the Roman power extended, that of 
CunuB declined; till without contest or warfiure 
the city gradually adopted the interests of Rome, 
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and its inhabitants were honored with the title of 
Roman citizens. The principal caose, however, 
of the decay of Cuma was the well-founded par- 
tiality of the Romans to the neighboring coasts of 
Baia, PuteoUf and Naples^ so superior in beanty 
and salabrity to the flat, marshy vicinity of the 
former city. Though JurenaFs* expression may 
imply only a comparative desertion and empti- 
ness, yet the decline of Cum<z was so rai»d, that 
in the siacth century it appears to have been re- 
duced to a mere fortress seated on the rock, which 
formed indeed a military position, but could not 
be denominated a city. Its name however still 
remained, and we find it mentioned in the thii> 
teenth century as the resort of robbers, rebels, aud 
banditti, whose depredations at length provoked 
the vengeance of the neighboring cities, and occa- 
sioned its total destruction. 

Now the once opulent and populous CunuE is a 
solitary wood ; its once busy streets are now silent 
alleys; its only inhabitants are stags and wild 
boars. Here and there a range of broad smooth 
stones reminds the sportsman of its pavement, 
and some mouldering walls overgrown with vines 
and myrtles are the only vestiges of its existence. 



* Vacuis . . . Cuinis. 

Juvenal, iii. 2. 

Deserted Cunue. 

VOL. II. P F 
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Tot decora, artificumqne manus, tot iiota sepulchra 

Totque pios dneres una ruina premit 

£t querimur, cito si Dostrse data tempera vitae 

DiAigiunt? urbes mors vi<^enta rapiti 
Nee tu semper eris, qiue septem amplecteris arces; 

Nee tu qas mediis smula surgis aquis 
Et te (quis putet hoc?) altrix mea, durus arator 

Vertet; et Urbs, dicet, haec quoque dara fuH*. 

Sannaz, Bleg. lib. iL 9. 

The forest which corers Cuma is a rc^al chace, 
extends far beyond the limits of that city, and 
borders the lake of Risaro^ the ancient. ^cAem- 
sia paku'f, lying to the soath towards Misenus. 
This lake is a lopg and shallow sheet of water. 
It answers very exactly the description of it gi^en 
by Strabo, who calls it a mudAf irruption of the sea. 



* The graceful works of art, the sculptured tomb, 
Aod all the sacred dust that rests breath. 

In <me vast ruin lie 

And do we grieye, if our allotted day 

So swiftly flies, when fate's destructive hand 

Proud cities sweeps with violence away ! 

Nor thou, who on thy sev^n famed hills enthron'd, 

Sitst like a sceptred Queen, shalt be eternal ! 

Nor thou, her ri?al, in the Adrian wave ! 

And thee, my native city, thee the plough 

(Ah I who could e'er believe ?) shall one day raze. 

While the rough swain that guides it, sighing, cries, 

" She too has had her day of glory ! " 

t The Acherusian Lake. 
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and differs as widely from the splendid picture of 
Lycophron^ who represents it, 

It bas a small island with a castle, and terminates 
in a pool called LAcqua Morta (the dead water). 
We proceeded along its banks to Baup^ ranged 
once more over tbe delicious scenery in its vicinity, 
and embarking bent oor coarse to Procida. 



* A roaring influx of the boiling wares. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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